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TESOL NEWSLETTER 

Volumbe XIV Numbers 1-6 (February, April, June, August, October and December) 1980 
Edited by John F. Haskell 



I. General 'Information (the State of the Art, Current Trends, Bibliography, 
etc.). In keeping with a tradition of dealing with aids to presenting papers 
and workshops (see R. Yorkey, 2/79 and Kimball and "aimer, 6/79). 

Dubin (2/80) discusses preparing a written paper for oral presentation. 

Cuirent trends in teaching are brought clearly into focus in Ruth Crymes' 
(8/80) last paper presented before her death. Other recent developments in 
teaching ESL are presented by Yorio (on syllabuses, 10/80) and Goldman (on 
teaching Black English, 8/80). 

The state of certification and employment within TESL are discussed by 
Appelson (4/80), Longmate (6/80), Harvey (6/80 and 8/80) and Past (10/80) who 
talks of teacher training programs. 

Bibliographies in special areas of teaching ESL are suggested by Allen 
(2/80) and where to find materials, by Susser (6/80). 

II. Classroom Practices and Procedures. 

In addition to the Crymes and Yorio articles mentioned above, the topic 
of general methods are discussed by the Boyds (Notional-Functional, 2/80), 
Skilevitch (Suggestopedia, 4/80), Weiner (Total Physical Response, 4/80) and 
Tranel (Counsel ing-Learning, 8/80). 

Grammar practices are discussed by Kameen 6/80 and Molhat (12/80). 

Problems of reading and writing are covered in articles by Parataud (4/80), 
Hank (4/80), Powell (6/80), Larson ang Griffith (12/80), Marquez (12/80) and 
Larson and Borodkin (10/80). 

Speaking is dealt with in Larson, et. al (6/80), Larson and Schreiber (8/80), 
and Larson and Montaldo (12/80). Special topics are covered by Terdy (trans- 
itioning students, 8/80), Showstack (principles of language teaching, 6/BO), 
and Pack and Dillon (peer tutoring, 6/80). 

III. Testing. Leventhal (2/80) discusses noise as a factor in testing, 
Ochsner (10/8J) discusses teacher training comprehensive exams, and Roth 
(10/80 discusses the problems of testing students for placement in bilingual 
programs. 
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^ IV. Language and Culture. Martin (12/80) and Larson and Brown (4/80) 

discuss the use of print medium (Shogun) and film (The Graduate) in teaching 
and learning about language and culture. Larson and Gay (2/80) discuss an * 
intercultural workshop for teaching cultural awareness and Henry (10/80) 
discusses mental health problems in the ethnic communitv. 

Teaching in China is discussed by Allen (6/80) and Scott (12/80) and 
Refugee concerns are dealt with by Bunch (12/80). 

2/80 

Dubin, Fraida. The Conference Paper as an Oral Script: Writing to be Heard. 
Allen, Virginia F.. Non-Fiction in the *young adult^ department of the Public 
Library. 

Boyd. John and Mary Ann Boyd. Adding a Notional Functional Dimension to Listening. 
Leventhal, charlotte E. Measuring Intelligibility of Non-native speakers with 
White Noise. 

Larson, Darlene and William Gay. It Works; A One-Day Intercultural Communication 
Workshop in an ESL Program. 

4/80 

Appelson, Marilyn. Certification in TESL. 

Shkilevich, Donna Hurst. Suggestopedia: A Theory and a Model. 

Paroutaud, Margaret. Learning English Through the Medium of Poetry. 

Hank, Mary Ruetten. Using Short Stories in the Advanced ESL Composition Class. 

Larson, Darlene and James B. Brown. It Works: Teaching Cultural Awareness with 

"The Graduate." 
Weiner, Carol. A Look at Total Physical Response. 

6/80 

Longmate, Jack. "Turn Over" in the ESL Profession.^ 
Allen, Virginia F. The Challenge of Teaching in China. 

Showstack, Richard, Ten Things I have Learned About Learning a Foreign Language. 
Harvey, Gina Cantoni. The Preparation of Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages. 

Pack, Alice and Deborah Dillon. Peer Tutoring Activities for the ESL Classroom. 
Powell, William. ESL and Composition: A Report. 
Susser, Bernard. Obtaining Teaching Materials. 

Larson, Darlene, Ann Larson, Susan Corbaciogiu, and Ronald Rogers. For Some 

Sparkling Conversation... 
Kameem, Patrick. The Passive Voice: It must be spoken for. 
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8/80 

Crymes, Ruth. Current Trends in ESL Instruction 

Larson, Darlene and Mona Schreib6r. It. Works: The Mini-Play: A New Direction 

in Oral Proficiency Testing. 
Harvey, Gina Cantoni. Establishing ESL Certification in \our State: A Step-by- 

Step Method. 

Appelson, Marilyn. An ESL Instructional Supplement: The Volunteer. 

Tranel, Daniel D. Questioning in Counseling-Learning. 

Goldman, Lorrafne. Yesterday's Taboo is Today's Chic 

Terdy, Dennis. Transitioning from ESL in the Secondary Level. 



10/80 

Ochsner, Robert. A Review of ESL Comprehensive Exams in M.A. Programs. 
Past, Ray. An EXTFP: Ten Years After. 

Henry, Sarah. Treating Mental Illness in the Ethnic Community. 

Roth, Phillip. Processing of Individuals and Assessment of Students for Possible 

Inclusion in a Comprhensive Lau Educational Program. 
Larson, Darlene and Thelma Borodkin. It Works: Changing Speaking to Writing 

in the Language Laboratory. 
Yorio, Carlos. MCdels of Second Language Acquisition. 



12/80 

Dunch, Donna. Teaching ESL to Indochinese Refugees: A Report 

Scott, Charles T. Some First Impressions of EFL Teaching in China. 

Molhot. Garry. Contributions of the Definite Article to the Coherence of Discourse. 

Larson, Darlene and Donald Montalto. It Works: Overcoming the Fear of a 

Foreign Language Phone Conversation. 
Larson, Darlene and Raymond Griffith, it Works: Rooms 
Marquez, Inez. The Meaning of "Blurp" : Teaching Dictionary Use. 
Martin, Andreas. Learning JSI, from "Shoguri" 
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THTCONFERDia PAPER AS AN 
. OUl SCMPT: WRITING-TO-BE- 
HEARD 

by Fraida Dubin 

University of Southern California 

Two years ago TESOL Newsletter 
(February 1978) published an article by 
Richard Yorkey on *How to Prepare and 
Present a Professional Paper.' As TESOL 
participants get ready for the 1980 Con- 
vention in San Francisco, that article is 
still an invaluable reference. In one sec- 
tion, the part in which the author com- 
ments on the stylistic characteristics of 
a paper that is written -to-be-heard — 
Yorkey, I believe, has moved over the 
heart of the matter too lightly. Particu- 
larly since it is the matter that is most 
pertinent to si^et ialists in language. . 

In the article Yorkey stated: "A paper 
that is to be dehxered orally should be » 
written in a somewhat different stv'.' 
from a paper that is to be read siher / 
This IS a matter of individual preference 
and judgment. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the style may be less fonrial, with 
shorter sentences and with parenthetical 
comments. Acknowledgements that usu- 
ally appear in footnotes should be worked 
into the text itself " 

Then, in the final port on revision, lie 
said. "Revise it to be read silently." 

There is nothing in these statements 
with which one wotild want to take issue 
But do these brief suggestions about the 
"somewhat different'* styles of oral \s 
written language tell the whole story? I 
believe they overlook many interesting 
tharacteristics of writing intended for a 
listcMiing audience. Few people, in fact, 
ecmsider the paper to be delivered orally 
as a distinct t\pe of writing, indoctri- 
nated as we are with the conxentions of 
expository prose. \fy purpose is to delve 
further into a type of writing I call tlie 
oral script, to point out how it is distinct 
from writing intended to be read. 

The separate domains of spoken vs. 
written language have been A^ell de- 
scribed. While written form requires 
polish' and refinement, spoken language 
is characterized by spontaneity. In \\rv 
mg one seeks clarity, but more ijin u m 
spoken discourse the .nni 1^ j.tpport. 
Written langiiacr |».i'**»p|)ost\s distance 
l)etween /-uOtU't .lod audience, while 
spoken ^.if.-.iM.itic .Hilv flourishes when 
IS ^fiiprocity. On the other hand, 
pH paring a paper for oral presentation 
the writer strives for the tone of spoken 
language, knowing all the time that it 
will not hv a successful performance if 
the .script sounds too natural. 

For the talk prepared for a listening 
audience is neither purely spoken nor 
written language. Rather, it lies some- 
where on a continniim between these two 
poles, containing features of each along 
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with special characteristics of its own. In 
many respects, it is a rare specioit in a 
culture such as our own in which the 
printed word holds authority. Apart from 
the conference paper and its sub-types, 
only a specialized few come to mind: the 
sermon, the political address, the comic 
monologue. Not many of us have had 
to learn the craft of producing any of 
these forms. 

Suggestions on how to write a confer- 
ene^ paper for oral presentation may be 
beside the ix)int for some. One colleague 
pointed out to me that for conferences 
•he prepares "a paper for publication" and 
then simply niakes a few notes on a 
3x5 card from which to talk. This 
procedure may suffice for those seasoned 
to standing at a podium and speaking 
without a script, or for professional talk- 
givers who, more likely than not, replay 
the same material before different audi- 
ences But many of us at TESOL Con- 
venticms have not had this kind of ex- 
peri^ntv. Or we prefer the security a 
fully worked out script in-hand provides 
before appro.iching !:he microphone and 
I room full of strange faces. 

In developing Yorkey's suggestions, 1 
have looked at the following materials: 
1) Comments on giving oral talks in 
representative English handlx^oks — pre- 
scriptive bel'cfs. 2) Assorted published 
W(Jrk for radio, together with examples 
of conference papers in which both an 
oral and a written versi<wi bad been pre- 
pared hy the authors — descriptive data. 
3) Characteristics I have noted while 
listening to effective talks at conference 
•essions — participant observations. These 
various sources offer provocative ideas 
concerning the phonological, lexical, syn- 
tactic and organi/ati(mal features of vvrit- 
ing-to-be-heard. 

Prescriptive beliefs 

The following suggestions .in f *. • m 
two authorities, Barziin .uul 

1. Phonological ( h.u .»* }^^^^^K s. "Watch 
the sound vniu pf()>e. You will hav^e 
to spfftl !h{ sj sentences, so you must as- 
<{ )»»f»i^ uouls that your tongue can wrap 
Jt^j li around. Avoid the noun plague in 
your compound sentences, or you will be 
giving out 'tion, -tions^ -sion, -sions like a 
steam engine; and remember that 5, ce, 
sh coining in a row are disagreeable as 
well as a possible danger to your delivery 
('she sells seashells by the seashore*). 
(Barzun, pg. 74). 

2. Lexical characteristics: "More per- 
sonal pronouns (/, yoUy us, we) are used 
in an ora! report than in ,i written report 
l>ecaiise the listening aiitlience is there, 
immediately present.'* (Wood, pg. 176)-. 

"Use as few technical terms as pos- 
sible, not because they ir.ay not he iin- 
dei.itood but because they may not be 
heard aright; they are not common words 
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and many are alike in sound." (Barzun, 
pg. 74). 

3. Syntactic characteristics: *'No listener, 
however sharp or intent, can perform the 
feat of following by ear and retaining by 
memory the turns and twists and factual 
contents of a long complex sentence . . . 
Thp paper that is to be read must be 
written in simple and compound sen- 
tences and — to prevent monotony — ^in 
complex sentences of the shortest kind. 
The heavy work of exposition must be 
done by the main clause. Short and ^ong, 
simple and short-complex must be mixed, 
not only for variety but for additional 
emphasis, a short simple sentence serving 
to clinch a point or, again, to introduce 
a new topic." (Barzun, pg. 76). 
\. Organizational characteristics: '*Oral 
reports have fewer main ideas than writ- 
ten reports . . they contain more sup- 
portive material . , . they have more 
transitional inaternil ... to show when a 
speiiker or writer is leaving one idea and 
introducing the next.*' (Wood, pgs. 175- 
176). 

. . there is inoie ^)Ccasion than in 
writing to indicate changes of subject in 
so many words: 'Now I want to turn to* 
. . . (or 'take up* or 'remind you*). Every- 
thing that helps the audience know where 
they are or what they should be thinking 
of v.'ill be gratefully received. You must 
therefore observe more than you usually 
do the principle of matcfiing parts, the 
exact tethering of pronouns and anglers, 
and the close linking of mcxlifiers.** 
(Bar/un, pg. 74). 

Descriptive data 

L Radio writing. In an earlier em. writ 
ing for the listening ear was piodiued 
as a distinct form Lv uuUu \Vrtter.s. 
Although it no Inu^n i ffotirisfies, there are 
a few (>t,ujt « \.;niples such as the Co- 
Imnlji.t Hr(}.uU .isting System series, *The 
()/I\sM'v File,* literally radio editorials. 
Iroin this corpus, which included the 
n.)ii-(lraiiiatie work of Norman Corwin 
and the CBS echtorials, these eharactcr- 
isties have implications for oral presenta- 
tions. 

— Word rcprtition. While expository 
writing frowns on repeating the same 
word in a paragrapli Corwin frequently 
(Iocs just the opposite; 

"How would you like to get up before 
an audience of five million people and 
intro<luee yourself? Would you rap on 
the edge of a glass with a spoon to get 
attention, like this? (Rapping on glass) 
Do you think that would quiet such an 
niidience? Would you clear your throat 
like this? (clears throat). Or would you 
fry to ride over their noise by shouting 
through a piibhc address system the tra- 
ditional salutation . . . And a.ssuming 
you got the five million to quiet down, 
how Would you then proceed to intro- 

Continued on ne^ page 
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\ Continued from page 3 

duce yottneUr ('Anatomy of Sound/ in 
GMTwto, 1944. p. 233). 

— AJtitemtkm: Frequency, words close 
to each odier b^ln or end witfi the stme 
soimd, despite Barzun's warning about 
sibflants: "... as thoof^ you wtxe a 
ni^ KnebaU game» only higger'' (ibid. ) 

*t;ood senidi to you» bk all zones, in 
an idands, in aD cootinentf." (Trogram 
To Be Opened in a Hundred Years/ in 
Corwin, 1944 p. 395.) 
' They won it by the ti>eight and the 
perstNision of steel and flame and by the 
Mood of their bodies, and by a t^iolence 
nwer seen be/ore that time; nor, thank*: 
to ihem, since that time." (ibid.) 

— Tide expanitonsi In tbe radio edi- 
todak, tides consist of a catchy phrase 
(for exttnple, "We're AD Huggedt Into 
the Same Socket/ 'Dying Standards,' 
'Just nain Kids.') Then the introducUnry 
sentences idenidfy and eq>lam the phrase, 
llie idea contahied in die title is sus* 
tained over two minutes of air-time with 
only supporting illustrations but no new 
ideas introduced. 

— Short 9enlenccs' One reads/ listens 
to numerous air editorials without ever 
seeing/he^nng an introductory clause. 
Sentenct^ are simple or compound, fre- 
quently quite brief. 

— Sentence connectors: The ands and 
bufi are repeated over and over with 
vwy few examples of other connecting 
material. 

— Paragraph length; The numerous 
examples of tlje two, three, or even one 
sentence paragraph probably indicate 
ihat paragraph development has little 
relevance for the oral script. 
2. Oral/Witten versions: Writers are 
apt to labor painstakingly' over one or the 
other version, oblivious to the special 
requirements of each. However, I was 
able to look at two versions in which the 
authors had c<msciously aimed at first a 
listening and then a reading audience: 

— Intensifiers: For publication pur- 
poses, the adverluals that add extra em- 
phasis are frequently crossed out, but the 
oral version is filled with words such as: 
reidly, quite, particularly, too, very, 
nearly, pretty, awfjtty, terribly, simply, 
solely, etc. 

— Pronominal reference: Oral versions 
have repetition of titles, proper names, 
and place names rather than pronouns 
refer^g to i^evkmsly mentibned items. 

— Tfi^c signab: Otal versions tend to 
have many more oq^ressions that signal 
what has just been stated and what will 
fbOow: (I've just listed,' 'Now» Fm going 
to aqgisdn,* 'What cones next is . . /) 

— Apped to senses: At times, vivid 
vocabulary in the arsl version becomes 
subdued in the verrion for print: For ex- 
y 'cuts, cbpf, and pastes' changed 



to 'manages tbe intricacies of classroom 
management.' 

ParticipanI ohservaions 

The familiar fcmnula offered for a suc- 
cessful orsi talk is, *1)egin with a funny 
story." But a humorous beginning in 
which tbe presenter catches the audi- 
ence's^ attention needs to be followed 
with a listenable script. FrcMPn my own 
observations, I suggest that speakers con- 
sider these points: 

1. Latecomers and early leavers: Since 
latecomers and early leaven are more the 
rule than the exception, a good oral 
script should take the occurrence into 
account. The conventicmal outline type 
of organization does not fit an audi^ice 
made of many who will not be present 
for the entire presentation. Building up 
to an ending in whidi the main points 
are <»ily summarized in the closing min- 
utes may be lost on one-third of the 
audience, jiitA as announcing only at the 
beginning what will be said during the 
talk loses another third. I prefer a 
mfKliiicd cyclical plan in which the same 
point is made three or four times in the 
script but in each cycle it appears in 
subtly different language and from an 
altered point of view. So, instead of an 
outline of main points (plus supporting 
details) such as A* B, D, one uses a 
plan of A-\ A^, A*. A possible cycli- 
cal plan is the type where a main point 
Is illustrated by three or four long, nar- 
rative-style examples. 

2. The handout: An. effective accom-. 
paniment for an oral script gives a quick, 
visual cue to the presenter's plan. Some 
listen better when they write, so make 
the handout sparse, allowing space for 
people to take notes If they wish. In ad- 
dition, the handout can provide biblio- 
graphical r^erences that will be useful 
after the conference; tell the audience 
that the piece of paper is a "take-home/* 
Providing too much detail often draws 
people's attention from the speaker. If 
the handout must contain technical in- 
formation, 'statistics, graphs, etc. try dis- 
tributing it at the end erf the session. 

3. The wind-up: If you want questions 
and comments, guide the audience's par- 
ticipation by seeking their responses to 
your questions. This technique tends to 
ward off attention seekers who may try 
to dominate the session Mith long-winded 
comments or even hostile questions. 

Finally, try monitoring the sessions 
you attend at TESOL/San Francisco for 
good oral script writing. It is likely that 
the effective presentations will contain 
most o^ the features cited in this article. 
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Mp l flKnOll ilWTiDUNO 
«AMir*IMIIMMTOf THf 
MHKURMrY 

A virtually imU^[^ed resource for 
ESL and fMc ESP/EST 

Samples selected and annotated 
by Vfrgiiiia F. Allen 

WUIe fdkm found m the Juvenile 
sec^ons of libraries is generally not 
suilabte, a great deal of fMm*fiction can 
be very helpful in ESL, even when the 
students are adults. 

The large, weB-dioaen pictures help 
teach the vocabulary of subject-matter 
fidds often neglepted in ESL classes. 
The pictures also stimulate discussicm 
and form the basis for oral and written 
composi ti o n . 

The taxi usuaDy consists of brief pas- 
sages which devdoD concepts from one 
or more of die conient fields, beginning 
with basics and progressing to a level 
beyond ihe expertise of most ESL 
teadiers. Sudi "trade" bodes often serve 
better than sthool textbooks to give 
ESL students orientation to Science, So- 
cial Studies and other subjects taught in 
secondary 5dMx>b. Adults leamjng En- 
^ish for Special Purposes (ESP) or 
En^ish for Science and Techndogy 
(EST) can learn from such books die 
Eni^h terms rdated to key concepts 
in their respective fidds. 

The bodes described here merdy 
begin to suggest the wedth of materid 
accessible,^ fiee, to most ESL teachers. 
Many who teach one or two students 
in quasi-tutoring situations just put die 
book into the students' hands and sit 
with them while they go throu^ it, 
siqipl)fing he^ when needed. In larger 
clanes, the material is used by individ- 
uals or small groups capable of workkig 
. independendy while their classmates 
are Iwning something diey already 
know« 

Adler, Irvuig and Ruth Adler. Nunwf- - 
dt; dreu$$ for M numbert, 
m.t John Day, 1964. Like all 
Young Addt books, text offers 
kviah fflustrations {dus gradud devel- 
opment of concepts from simple to 
complex. Starts: "Every number has 
its own name. In the En^idi Um- 
guafe, the number of fingers on a 
hand has die name /foe." Ends wM 
Oony ites and Base Two ^Numerals: 
The dedile current in eadi part of 
a computer may be either on or off. 
IT we fee of stand for 0 and let on 
stand for then a hmp is like a 
place in a base two ntunerd." 

Ames, Lee J. Drmo 50 tUnomun and 
Q sfRNir tnlffMb. Garden City, N.Y.: 
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Doddeday» 1S7T. Eadicunit shows 
simfde steiM to foOow in getting from 
a sinq^ drde to a fini^ed picture 
of some prehistoric beast. Very little 
text, but eadi ctijptioa (in addition to 
die beasts techniksd name) contains 
useful vocabulary Uke insect, gfmtt, 
ancient, etc. Ided seat woric for the 
discouraged hi^ sdiod student who 
likes to draw imd needs to learn de- 
mentary science vocabulary. 

Forrai, Maria S. and Margaret Sanfbrd 
Pursdl. A took at adof>tkm, Minne- 
^ apolls: Lemer, 1978. Situationd 
photos offv interesting possibilities 
for class discussion of soeid studies 
copcepts. Brief passages of text on 
fadng pages, e.g.: "Sometimes a hus«* 
band and wife raise a diild viho was 
bom to another set of parents. They 
make the child a part dF their family 
by adopting it as their own.** The 
author, while single, adopted a diild 
and later married and had a "naturd** 
child. Deds with the who, whom, 
why and how of adoption — ne^con* 
cqpts for many ESL. students. 

Glubok, Shirley. Knights in Armor, 
N.Y.: Harper & Ro\., 1969. Full-page 
X 11 pictures give flavor of me- 
dieval chivalry, as English-speaking 
people grow up idedizing it (but 
many ESL students have not). All 
but advanced ESL studmits would 
need Teacher's help in reading text, 
but it would supply usefd badc- 
ground for history classes. Sample 
sentence: "Chivalry required that 
knights be brave, loyd, and just, 
speak only the truth, be fair to their 
enemies, help people in distress, pro- 
tect women, and show mercy to the 
weak and defenceless." 

Kdly, James and W. R. Park. The 
tunnel buSdtrs. Heading, Mass.: 
Addison-Weslcy, 1976. Eadi j^age 
contains large pictures (most are 
colored) and simple text, e.g., "Some 
tunnels go through mountains. Scrnie 
tunnels go throu^ buiMings. Some 
go under streets. Tunnels even go 
under rivers.** Though diis is simpte, 
the tone is not condescending, and 
the text is informative, even to teach- 
ers. E.g.: ''Sometimes roof hoUe are 
used to hdd up the roof of tunnels 
built throu^ rock« The roof bolt is a 
kng steel rod. . . [Note tfmt the 
basic vocabulary of construction, in- 
dustry artd engineering can be learn- 
ed from sudi a book.] 

Macaulay, David. Underground, Bos- 
ton: Houston MifRin, 1976. Tells 
and ihowe (duooi^ excellent pic- 
tures.and diagrams) what is beneadi 
the bufldingi and streets of a modem 
city, and how this vast networic 



serves the people living there. Text 
too detailed and too toc^nicd for 
most ESL students (and even for 
their teadiers) but an excdfent vo- 
cabulary builds for EST professionals 
and engineering students, who couU 
work on it in small groups. Alt ESL 
dasses codd use the fine pictOres for 
discussion. 

May, Julian. They Uved in the ice pge. 
N.Y.: Holiday House, 4967. Intro- 
duces anthropdogy, history, geogra- 
phy, sodd studies through gooid lu- 
strations and a narrative ^escribing 
life on this continent a million years 
ago, and how^life has dianged. Some 
pictures show diildren ei^loring fos- 
sil areas, etc. ; otherwise fine for 
addts as wdl as young students. 
Sample: Some scientists think the 
end of the Fourdi Ice Age 
was a time of great storms, 
with volcanoes erupting." 

[Note strategic use 
of spacing to facili- 
tate reading.] 

Razxell, Arthur G. and K. G. O. Watts. 
Ctde and Curves. Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1968. Richly illustrated 
text introduces sdence and math con- 
cepts & vocabulary fheUx, efl^ue, 
circumference, etc.) dong with pnA- 
lems and experiments. E.g., outlines 
of an apple, an egg, and a new moon 
are shown, beside the question: "Is 
this a ciider Then a lai^ Q • 
with the same question. Next comes 
the definition. 

Rey, H. A. Find the constdktions. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, 1976. Thou|^ 
Rey is best known as author of the 
Curious George books for young 
children, there is nothing childish 
about this text. It tells more than 
most teachers know about the stars, 
simply presented in a sort of game- 
show f<»inat, e.g., **Here are the stan 

^ the way you see them in the sky. Just 
for spottt, can you find the Big Dip- 
per on this ^ky-View without k)ddng 
at the opposite page?" Has possblU* 
ties for peer-tau^t group woric, 
where one student acts as leader. 
Sketches and cartoon*type text in 
margins also teach useftil vocdnilary; 
e.g. ^"TVhat's lunarr "Comes fitrni 
luna, Latin tar moon,*' Exodlent 
background for sdence dasses fo Amb 
mainstreahi. 

Tkessett, Alvin. The beaver pond. N.Y.: 
Lothrop, Leo & Shepar^ 1970. Beau- 
tifdly illustrated narrative tells how 
beavers made a pond, and how die 
pond dianged "slowly, sbwiy, year 
by year." Usefol voQabdary of na- 
ture, basic ecdogy. For junior and , 

. Continued on page fiO 
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NON-ncnoN IN Tin unmy 

Cmdk^ued from pagB IS 

senior h.$. or for group woric in ftdult 
datses. 

Taboria» Glorina. Norman Bqckwelt$ 
cocinMng book N.Y.: Crown (Har- 

^ mooy) 1977. Not stricdy *Young 
Aduh** because Talxvin uses Bode* 
well Sar. Eve. Fdst pictum for teadb* 
ing young diidren die numbm. But 
never mind diat. Ignore the page 
facing eadi X 11 picture. Use ^ 

^ pictures themselves 1o teach vocdbu- 
lary of human relations and of En- 
gUsh-speabng culture — also to elicit 
oral English^ and to motivate gioup^ 
compos^^ writing. Yean age ESL 
teai^en avidly cdlected Sat Eve. 
Post covers by Rockwell, now long 
out of circulation. This book makes 
that gold-mine accessible again. 

Another real find is The How and Why 
Library of ChUd Craft (Chicago: Field 
Enterprises Educational Corponti(m, 
1976). Volume 8, How We Get Thkigr, 
offers a whole year's work in basic 
ESP/EST; other ESL teadieis could 
sample its contents, whidi indude The 
Things We Wear, Getting from Here to 
Thw, What's Economics— also how 
erasers are made, what's under the 
manhole cover, and mudi more. Brief 
passages of siinpte text, with many illu- 
strations (mostly photos of contem- 
porary life). Sample: "In the middle of 

some streets you will see a round, flat 
piece of iron. It is a manhole cover.** 

Beaders who are discovering useful 
Yoimg Adult Non-Fiction mig^t share 
their findings, foDowing the format illu- 
strated here. I think it would be great 
if TESOL could collect a hundred or 
more such entries, classify them accord- 
ing to the content fiekls represented, 
and publish the k>t as a way to help 
E!SL students prepare for coping wiUi 
the mainstream. 

Proposed additions to the list might 
be broui^t to the San. Francisco con- 
ference, or mafled to me. 



ADOMG A NOTIONAl/FUNCnONAL 
^ PmiNSION TO USTDHNG 

lokn R. B^/Hfurx Ann Boyd 
I^inoiS ^f6§m University 

Like many of our colleagues in ESL, 
our classrooms today reflect the trends in 
humanistic education explored and de* 
veloped in the 1970*s. From the writings 
of Stevick, Cattegno, and Curran among 
others, we have been led to restructure 
our classes around student learning 
rather than .aromd teacher teaching. 
And upon placing the emphasis on the 
student, the question of student needs 
and the uses he will put to the language 
he acquires becomes paramount. In this 
learning environment, notional/func» 
tional ideas — ideas of language learning 
as the acquiring of communicative com- 
petency in the language — woud seem to 
be particularly relevant. 

How can a teacher jnake a student 
centered class a notional/functional one 
as well? We have been working toward 
answers to this question and find that 
our search is causing us to modify our 
approach in the process. As we moved 
toward a student centered approach to 
language learning during the past few 
years, we freely acknowledged our debt 
to the Silent Way, in particular to the 
twin goals of teacher silence/ student 
talk and of teacher concentration on the 
4 student while the student concentrates 
on the language. Thus our classes al- 
lowed for ample student-student inter- 
action and student choice in and correc- 
tion of utterances while we as teachers 
retained control of the content of the 
talk and to a large extent to the struc- 
tmes employed through pictures, realia, 
etc. Within this environment our stu- 
dents were able to develop the necessary 
linguistic criteria to judge the gram- 
matical correctness of both their own 
and others' speech. 

For a time we were well pleased with 
the results we were seeing in the class- 
room. In comparison with earlier meth- 
ods we had used, stemming from more 
orthodox teacher centered philosophy, 
the students responded better, seemed 
more involved and more interested and 
grew to depend on themselves and each 
other instead of turning automatically to 
us for confirmation. However, as success- 
ful and satisfying as this approach was, 
it seemed that our students still did not 
possess the necessary competence to 
communicate effectively in real life situ- 
ations. Thus we were philosophically 
"ripe'' for what notionaKfunctional the- 
orjr^was saying. 

In parBcular, we ttu^ed our attention 
to the skill of listening: how it is taught 
and for what purposes it i; learned. 
Listening is often listed first among the 
^ our language skills and its importance 
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in relation to the devebpment of speak- 
ing skills is never doubted. However in 
looking at how the skill of listening is 
developed in many ESL classes includ- 
ing our own, it became readily apparent 
to us that most if not all of the time 
devoted to listening is spent in improv- 
ing tbe ability to comprehend factual 
content. As students develop listening 
skills Aey become better receivers of 
the language— a necessary and impor- 
tant competence to acquire. But the lan- 
guage they are ''receiving" is descriptive 
tactual information. Although this is im- 
portant, from the standpoint of notional/ 
functional theory, the ability to under- 
stand the function of the message being 
"received" is equally important. And it 
is competency in under s tandin g the 
communicative function that must be 
developed to enable the student to use 
the language appropriately. 

Within our classes we had been plac- 
ing too much emphasis on descriptive 
speech; i.e., the students were always 
talking about something. The students 
listening to this descriptive speech came 
to develop the criteria to discern correct 
grammatical structures but were left 
without the opportunity to develop a 
corresponding criteria for the analysis 
of the function or use of language in a 
given setting. As long as our students 
continued to listen to each other or to 
a teacher setting artificial patterns, not 
enough real language with all its varied 
functions and for all its various purposes 
was being heard to develop an aware- 
ness of the language appropriate to a 
given conversation. 

In attempting to translate this to class- 
room te<Jmique, we are beginning to 
change or at least augment conventional 
listening activities to bring in a func- 
cional thrust as well. Since most present 
texts devoted to listening comprehension 
focus almost exclusively on comprehend- 
ing factual content, different kinds of 
activities are needed to focus on the 
function. Anrang these would be several 
types of exercises with information miss- 
ing or with the potential for misunder- 
standing such as one-sided telephone 
conversations, jigsaw listening, role plays 
and strip stories. 

What all of the above activities have 
in common. is that they strive to bring 
real language into the classroom. In a 
discussion of real language, a distinction 
can be drawn between authentic lan- 
guage samples and realistic language — 
authentic language being actual re- 
corded speech while realistic language 
is the attempt to replicate authentic 
language for study in class; i.e., role 
plays, skits, dialogs. Each has its ad- 
vantages and also its problems for use 
in the classroom. Yet only language that 
is within real contexts (or facsimiles 
thereof) and spoken for real purposes 
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can be said to contain a functionarfocus. 
And only after the student has heard a 
significant amount of real language will 
he begin to develop criteria for choosing 
appropriate language in response. 

Moreover, within these activities stu- 
dent listening and student speaking are 
intertwined just as they are in conmiu- 
nication situations outside of the class- 
room. In addition, these activities have 
another feature to argue for their inclu- 
sion in an ESL class. While the students 
are listening for clues and responding 
they are also engaged in unraveling a 
puzzle or in clearing up ambiguity. Thus 
their focus is on a task rather than on 
listening and responding per se. And 
that is exactly the focus that students 
will need to bring to the communication 
demands of the world outside of the 
class. This new dimension on the value 
of listening is what we are taking from 
notional/functional theory and putting 
to use within the classroom. 

MEASURING INnUIGIBIUTY OF 
NON-NATIVE SPEAKERS WITH 
WHITE NOISE 

by Charlotte Elbon Leventhal 
The Ohio State University 

The white noise, as designed by 
Bernard Spolsky, et al., (1968) is con- 
sidered a valid instalment to measure 
the t)verall English proficiency of non- 
native speakers. Spolsky tests the stu- 
/ dent s ability to receive messages which 
have l)een^ distorted by adding back- 
ground static to Englisii sentences dic- 
tated by a native speaker (Gradman 
and Spolsky, 1975). A simila. but re- 
versed procedure was used as part of 
a dissertation on non-native English 
pronunciation. This researcher, unlike 
Spolsky, attempted to measure oral in- 
telligibility with the white noise rather 
than test aural comprehension. 

An attempt was made to establish an 
intelligibility score for each subject with 
two measures. Subjects read aloud a 
series of unrelated English sentences 
from the Tcmplin-Darley Test of Artic- 
ulation. They also answered questions 
in an interview about their language 
learning history. The first measure was 
the student's rating on the six point 
Foreign Service Pronunciation Rating 
Scale. The criterion for the second 
measure was to !>e the point at which 
the subject's pronunciation was judged 
to be intelligible as the white noise 
level was gradually decreased. Two 
raters were making independent judg- 
ments. 

During the pilot study of the project, 
however, it was determined that rater 
understanding of the spoken sentences 

Continued on page 20 
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throu^ the noise was not so mucfa-ft 
factor of pronunciation as of individual 
vofce quality. Votees Miiidi wore less 
intd%ible regardless of pronunciation 
were raspy» husky» hoarse, throaty, 
bnalhy, mOSbd, routed, febetto, soft, 
and/or low. Clear shaip voices were in- 
telligible mudi sooner as die noise was 
ledttoed. The cocrectness of E^^ish 
inoDundation was a miiior factor. The 
rators were obliged, tfteorefbre to dim- 
inale the white noise test as a method 
of measuring intelUgtbility. 

As Spolsky demonstrated, having for- 
eign students Utten dvoQj^ white noise 
to a sin^, wdl-chosen q)eaker in order 
to measinre overaO language imfidency 
is a va&d testing proc^iiierTfavihg 
foreign students ^eofc throuf^ noise to 
a rater, however, seems not to be a 
valid testing procedure unless voice 
quality is the aspect <tf oral language - 
being tested. 

The results of this study suggest that 
teadiers consider vdce quality when 
making evaluations of student pronun- 
ciation in dassrooms where the acous- 
tics can produce interference similar to 
white noise. 
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Edited by Darlene t«rsdn 

New York Uniti^sity 

A One-day Intercultural 
Communication Workshop 
in an ESL Program 

by Bill ^ay 

Division of International Frogrims 
' University of Southern Califoi(nia 
and President, NAiSA 

At-the American Language Institute 
at the University of Southern California, 
as in most ESL programs, we try to 
provide special activities outside the 
classroom for our students. These ac- 
tivities 'take many forms, but a recent 
experiment turned out to be very spe- 
cial. On a beautiful Saturday in No- 
vember a class in cultural geography 
from Cerritos Ck)mmunity College vis- 
ited our campus for ar one-day Inter- 
-^milt ural Communic a tion Wo r ks h o p 
(ICW). There were approximately 
seventy students — thirty-five Americans 
from Cerritos College and thirty-five 
foreign students from USC, give or take 
a few. Each group had its own cohe- 
siveness, since all the Americans were 
from a specific class and all the foreign 
students were from one ESL program. 
It was ni)t difficult, therefore, to make 
some preparation for the ICW. The in- 
structor from Cerritos College talked to 
her students about the different cultures 
that would be represented, and we 
talked to our ALI students about com- 
munity colleges and community college 
students. All of this preliminary discus- 
sion was general; none of the students 
really knew specifically what to expect 
in an ICW. 

In the preliminary meetings both 
groups of students were asked what 
thefr expectations were. By far the over- 
whelming idea was that we woulu get 
together and talk about our different 
cultures, traditions, and life styles. Most 
of the students figured that the day 
would \)e spent in clas.sroom-type ses- 
sions. Nevertheless, they were inter- 
ested; some were excited. Since many • 
of the foreign students do not have 
close American friends, they felt that 
this would be an opportunity to begin 
.some friendships and at least get ac- 
quainted. Since Cerritos College has 
very few foreign students, the Ameri- 
cans were excited about meeting our 
students and about visiting the USC 
campus. All in all, then, it was an ex- 
citing prospect. The Following detailed 
outline of one workshop might be a 
source of ideas for aclivities that could 
be repeated in other ESL programs. 
1:30«9:30 Donuts and coffee and in- 
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formal introductions. The students from 
Cerritos College arrived together in a 
bus at USCs Student Activities Center. 
Most of the USC students had already 
appeared and were waiting when the 
bus arrived. After some hesitation at 
first, the istudents began talking to each 
other, and before long some lively get- 
ting acquainted was taking place. Six 
teachers from ALI who had volunteered 
to assist with the days events were a 
big help getting the initial conversation 
going and helping with the activities 
during the rest of the day. 

Just before 9:30 I announced that it 
was time to get started and asked that 
everyone take a seat on the floor. I be- 
gan by telling everyone that we were 
there for an Intercultural Communica- 
tion Workshop and asked them to com- 
ment' on the meaning of those three 
words. In the few minutes which fol- 
lowed there were comments on attitudes 
toward other cultures, on the meaning 
of communication, and on expectations 
for the rest of the day. I had decided 
not to spend much time talking that 
day because I wanted it to be a day of 
activity for the participants, so I merely 
mentioned in passing that we were not 
there to study other cultures but to 
meet people and make friends. (I won't 
go into the purposes for intercultural 
communication workshops here. Those 
of you who are interested might read 
Samovar and Porter, as well a.s other 
publications now available concerning 
intercultural commiiiucati(m theory and 
practice.) My statement that we were 
here to meet people and make friends 
was a gross understatement, of course, 
because I thought much more than that 
would result by the cud of the day, as 
indeed it did. However, delineating all 
the goals of the day seemed unneces- 
sary at the beginning and superfluous 
at the end. 

9:30-11:00 In order to get the stu- 
dents to relax and mingle, we began by 
playing some theater games. They seem 
rather trite when described on paper, 
but they accomplished their purpose. 
First, everybody lined up alphabetically 
by the first letter of his or her first name. 
Since most of our ESL students were 
at the inten.sive level in ALI, this was 
an interesting experience. But it was all 
in good humor and turned out to he a 
real ice breaker. 

Second, they were asked to line up 
by the length of their hair. Those of 
you who know me will understand 
when I say I was first in line. But a 
Japanese student was a close second. 

The ALI instnictors had met with me 
over dinner several nights before and 
decided on some of the day's tactics. 
One of the decisions was that we would 
divide into six groups for most of the 
day's activities so that the people in 
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Cach group would get to know each 
' other fairly well. We formed these 
groups by asking one American and one 
foreign student to pair up and stand to- 
gether. Next, they got together with 
two other couples; in other words, three 
couples as a unit. Last, each group of 
six was to choose and stand with an- 
other group of six. Since v, e didn't have 
(juite seventy-two students, a couple of 
the groups had fewer than twelve, but 
that didn't matter. This process of 
grouping took a few minutes and wgiS 
good for getting people to move around 
and tal^ to each other. 

Once the groups were formed, we 
began activities that kept* these groups 
m tact for most of the rest of the day. 
I asked each group to spend five min- 
utes deciding how to build a people 
machine. At the end of the five min- 
utes, each group in turn built a people 
machine for the edification of the other 
groups. The actual building had to be 
done in complete silence. The most 
imaginative of all was the group which 
maiuifactured a windmill, but a close 
second was a hununi typewriter. 

The participants were asked to form 
a circle within their respective groups 
and sit down on the carpet. Each per- 
son, (me by one, was then asked to give 
his first name and tell a lie about his 
reason for com in to the ICW. For ex- 
ample, Hiroshi said, ''My name i.s 
Hiroshj. I came here to get married. * 
Then num!)er two was to introduce 
lliroshi, 'tell why he came, and then 
give his her name and tell why s ''he 
came. So, for example, Jane said, 'This 
is lliroshi; he came here to get married. 
My name is Jane; I came here to play 
tennis." Number three would then have 
to intn)duce Hiroshi and Jane and then 
him or herself. By the time number 
twelve had his turn, you can imagine 
the challenge. It's a j^ood way to get 
better acquainted. 

11:00-11:45 Up to this point the ac- 
tivities might be classified under the 
"interculturar* part of an Intercultural 
Communic:iti()n Workshop. The next ex- 
ercise would be classified under the 
"communication" part. All the foreign 
students in each group were asked to 
carry on a conversation in their native 
language, and the Americans and other 
foreign students were asked to try to 
guess what the conversation was about. 
It was all right to use gestures, but no 
English was pemntted. The purpose of 
this activity, of course, was to point out 
how language can be a means of exclu^ 
sion. The foreign students thoughf that 
the Americans were really learning a 
lesson until I itsked the Americans to 
tfet together for a few miiuites to think 
of a topic and then to talk alM)Ut it in 
j^ibberish. The exercise was fun, and by 

Continued on next page 
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the end of it, everyone realized a lot 
abcut communication. 

Next the niembers of each group were 
asked to form 'pairs, sit on the floor 
facing each other with hands on the 
floor touching fingers, and look into 
each others eyes in complete silence. I 
knew thi§ would be awkward but I 
didn t know just how awkward. Most 
people could not hold out. There was 
much squirming and looking away. I 
think it became almost unbearable for 
some, so I didn't let it go on very long. 
I asked them to talk about themselves 
for several minutes, and then they re- 
formed into groups to tell the rest of 
the group what they had learned about 
their partners. 

It was time to move around a bit, so 
two activities followed which allowed a 
lot of movement.' I asked everyone to 
close his ^es and mill around silently, 
occasionally touching someone else's 
face at the same time he touched his 
own face. Touching was brand new to 
some. 

We then spent twenty mmutes square 
dancing. One of our teachers had 
brought a record player and square 
dance record. She gave directions and 
called the dances. This turned out to be 
a lot of fun with no object whatsoever. 

By the end of the square dancing it 
was time for lunch. Everyone had l>een 
asked to prepare a lunch, preferably one 
which contained some typical food of 



the home country. We then went out- 
side, sat around in ^groups, and shared 
our lunches. This was a time to get into 
some informal discussion about any- 
thing, and that's exactly what happened. 
In additicMi, a real estate company pro- 
vided a hundred frisbees, twenty of 
which are still atop the Student Activi- 
ties Center and eighty of which were 
taken home. 

1:00-2:00 After lunch we returned to 
the meeting room. I talked a little bit 
about trust and friendship and about 
what had happened so far during the 
day. I then asked each group to talk 
about what friendship and trust meant to 
them as individuals. Apparently, enough 
ice had been broken during the morning 
and they had gotten to know each 
other well enough to feel at ease, be- 
rause the discussions got underway im- 
mediately, and everyone seemed inter- 
ested. 

2:00-2:30 We again weht outside the 
building, this time in pairs, for a trust 
walk. One partner wa« blindfolded and 
the other led the way. Once outside, 
the partner who could see guided the 
other around so that he touched things 
and othei people. After ten or fifteen 
minutes I announced that they should 
change roles so that everyone could get 
a feeling of the trust walk. 

2:30-3:00 Wc went back into the 
large meeting room and sat down, this 
time not in groups ljut anywhere. It 
was time to wind things up. We talked 
about the day and what it had meant. 
The responses wefe entirely positive. 



and those of us who had planned the 
day were happy. For the very last 
tivity we formed a very large ciide and 
clasped the hands of the persons on 
either side of us. Then one of the Am6r- - 
leans led us in a very e£Fective chant: 

Listen, listen to my heart song, 
Listen, listen to my heart song, 
I will never forget you; I will never 

forsake you, 
I will never forget you; I will never 

forsake you. 

At, the end of about five minutes of 
chanting, I said "goodbye," and the 
planned activities were over. The good- 
byes took' longer than we had imagined 
because people were making plans to 
get together again and were exchanging 
phone numbers. I heard one foreign 
student say to an American, "Do you . 
live Jonely?" 'meaning, of course, "Do 
you live alone?", The American caught 
on to the mistake immediately, but 
smiled and said, "Yes, wouldn't you like 
to visit me sometime; I am often lonely." 
And indeed, many of the students really 
did get together again. There was, for 
example, a follow-up party at the home 
of one of the American students from 
Cerritos College. Tm sure III never 
know exactly how many are still get- 
ting together. Most of our students have 
told us that the ICW meant more to 
them than anything they have experi- 
enced in this country so far. 
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SU06IST0PEDM 

• Cotitii urd from iHtfi^e 1 1 

selves and eventually conduct the exer- 
cises themselves. 

^ In most other suggestopedic classes, 
relaxation and reduction of tension is 
also brought about through mind-calm- 
ing' techniques. 

Similarly, techniques such as 'Early 
Pleasant Learning Restimulation' (re- 
membering pleasant and successful learn- 
ing experiences) which contribute to the 
state of infantilization, can be done in 
the language of the students. 

One technique which has been quite 
effective, contributing to better student 
invoivenient and attention, is the Tan- 
tasy Trip'. Being able to 'take' the child 
to tar-off lands, or become a famous per- 
son, frees the mind from the everyday 
routine. All of the above, techniques 
could effectively b^ used with students 
at more proficient language levels, if En- 
glish is the only language used in the 
classroom. Otherwise, they can be con- 
ducted in the students native language. 

At the initial presentation, or the ac- 
ti\'e concert stage, the students have in 
front of them a series of pictures (of in- 
terest to the students; things from the 
child's world) with the text written be- 
neath it. The pictures should be graphic 
enouf^ so as clearly convey the mean- 
ing of the written words., Usually the pic- 
tures are numbered so that the students 
are easily aUe to follow the text. As I 
read the sentence, the studerts' attention 
is focused on the picture, on the words, 
and on my presentation. The music is 
played in the background. I usually read 
each sentence three times and use many 
facial expressions and gestures, ^long 

- with variations in the tone of my voice. 
I read the text in conjunction with the 
rhythm of the music. Lozanov claims 
that the use of rhythm affects the phys- 
iological processes and facilitates the 
suggestopedic process. It helps to create 
a particular attitude and promotes 
greater memory retention. 

Many times the texts are quite knij^thy. 
with as many as 30 picturrs up to 
50 new vocabulary wonU presented in 
one session. 

Also, during the initial presentation, I 
r^irouragr the students to associate the 
words presented with something already 
familiar to them. I accomplish this by 
providing examples of imagery and as- 
sociation of vocabulary words that are 
already known to them. Far example, 
'meaf, you eat meat, mm — meat, etc. 
Other associations can be made through 
gesturing, facial expressions, and through 
pantominiie. Eventually, the students 
would select tiheir own associations* I can 
recall on mote than one occasiion, my 
^ lints ctDinf oat words in their native 




languages that sounded like or reminded 
them of the Eng^h words. Experiments 
nhow that when associations and mental 
processing occur that performance and 
memory retention improve. 

Hiroughout this time, for the most 
part, the students remain quiet (unlike 
their A-LM counterparts) and attentive. 

Following the active segment is the 
passive concert stage. The students are 
directed not to concentrate on the text 
or materials, but rather to sit back, relax, 
and attend only to the music. Calm and 
soothing music is selected. (Lozanov 
states that during the active stage the 
music should be more 'emotionaJ' and 
during the passive stage more 'philo- 
sophical'.) Again they remain quiet as 
the text is read one more time, and again 
adapting the rate of speed of the present- 
ation to the existing rhythm of the music. 

The next bvo or three sessions are de- 
voted to practicing the material, the 
vocabulary and structures, that have 
been presented during the concert. It is 
at this point that the teacher can utilize 
other valid techniques. There are some 
invaluable techniques which I feel in- 
corporate the total person, may tap the 
reserve capacities, and involve physical, 
emotional, and mental processes, and 
thus stress communicative competence. 

Carolyi) Gragham has developed a 
most fascinating tool fr effective lan- 
guage learning called "Jazz Chants". 
Jazz Chanting is based on the natural 
rhythm of the spoken language and its 
relationship with the beat of jazz. 

Total Physical Response, or TPR, uses 
commands which involve physical move- 
ment. 

Role-playmg is a technique advocated 
by Lozanov. The students act out the 
dialog or text from the pre\ious day. It 
i^ especially during this activity that tlir 
students attempt to use the lanjjua^f m 
seemingly real situation*.. T\u y l)egin 
conversing in the now lani - . ^v. Accord- 
ing to Earl Stt % u k rt tclling stories, ver- 
batim oj Hir s own words, improvising 
van.iiioiis ot a memorized dialog^, con- 
fiihtite to tiie student's depth of under- 
standing. 

How should student errors be dealt 
with? Lozanov emphasizes that "Mis- 
takes made |n convenation should not be 
corrected immediately, but a situation 
should be created in which the same 
words or phrases or similar ones are used 
by other students or by the teachers 
themselves. Not only in this phase, but 
during the whdlc course the students 
should never be embarrassed by the mis- 
takes they make. That is why the correc- 
tion of mistakes is considered one of the 
most impwtant things in the art of giving 
suggestopedic instruction." 

To reach an' even deeper level ef 
cognition, I have found the use of *attri- 
bute cards' to be a highly effective tool. 
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The cards are designed to elicit from the 
students various attributes of objects and 
vocabulary words, attributes such as 
color, shape, size, function, number, 
group, place, etc. The cards themelves 
are simply drawn symbols that represent 
certain attributes. For example, a rain- 
bow represents color. Squares, circles 
and triungles represent shape, etc. Ques- 
tions are asked about the word so that 
the student must further process it. To 
exemplify this technique, the shape card 
is held beside an object (or picture) 
which depicts a particular vocabulary 
word, like 'table. The student responds 
by saying. The table is rectangle', etc. 
Again, the level of difficulty, in terms of 
the type of attribute requested, may be 
increased as the proficiency level of the 
student increases. 

Other never-endir <5 and forever popu- 
lar techniques include gam^, songs, and 
art projects. All can be tised effectively 
during the practice stage to reinforce the 
content of the formal presentation. Of 
particular value are games which incor- 
porate the whole person and simultane- 
ous use of both hemispheres of the 
brain.* ('The left hemisphere processes 
verbal and mathematical reasoning, while 
the right processes the more creative 
abilities such as appreciation of art and 
music. ) 

There should be an emphasis on sen- 
sory ^xpferience, i.e. touching, smelling, 
and tasting, hearing (non-verbal), and 
seeing, whenever applicable. As the stu- 
dent's proficiency level increases, incliuU* 
drama and expression of 'gut level' ft*t'l 
ings, intuiting, imaging, <liverj<etit think- 
ing; activities which coiitril>ute to whole 
person learning, activities which allow 
the stiulcnis U} express themselves and 
]^evomp niore creative in the process. 

The modifications that I have made in 
order to make the Method workable in 
my situation, are not extremely different 
from some of LiOzanov's original ideas. 

Lozanov also advocates the use of as- 
signing the student a new and occupa- 
tion, so that s/he comes to assume the 
r^.e of that person. It is his contention 
that the student feels less inhibited in 
making errors, since s/he recognizes the 
errors as being made by a 'different per- 
son*. 

In terms of physical room arrange- 
ment, L6zai)ov's ideal class set up in- 
cludes 12 students (six boys, six girls), 
with the classroom itself containing soft 
and unobtrusive lighting, open circle 
chaise lounge chairs, and a separate stage 
area. Tlthough my classrom was lacking 
st;ch luxuries, J attempted to keep it as 
bright and cheery as possible. Setting up 
a class with the ideal number of students 
was also difficult for me to arrange. 
Whenever feasible, I would try and in- 
clude othey students (both non-native 
and native-English speaking) to partici- 
Continued on page 14 
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SUGOESTOPEDIA: A THEORY AND 
A MODEL 

Donna Hurst Shkilevich 
k University of Colorado, Denver 

Current trends in second language 
learning and teaching include interest 
particularly in humanism and the hu- 
manistic approach. Among the methods 
that fit l)cncath the 'humanistic um- 
!)rella\ \aFions recurrent themes are evi- 
dent. \tany of the hasic tenets of Sug- 
gcstopedin, or the Lozanov Method, are 
compatible witli those »)f Charles Cur- 
ran *s Counseltng-Learninfi and Caleb 
Gattegno's The Silent Way. 

It seems obvious that the establish- 
ment of a pleasant and trusting environ- 
ment certainly will both increase learn- 
ing and make it niore enjoyable as well. 
To promote this enxironment, there must 
be warmth, seciinty, aiul understanding 
Ix'tween tearttrf"Tind learner and among 
tlie learners thepr;olVes. Once trust has 
been established, anxieties are resolved 
and thus more t ffectjve learning takes 
place. Once thr Icanicr is relaxed both 
ph\sically r id emotifwially, s 'he begins 
to fee-I niori. comfortable with making 
errors and begins to f(K*us on real coni- 
ituiiiication. 

One principal theoretical element of 
SuggestopediiK i.e. the establishment of 
anthoritv. lies witTi the learner's percep- 
tion of the teacher. 

We influence their attitudes, affect 
their motivation^ ood contribute to their 
total development individuals. 

The Lozanov Method, or Suggestope- 
dia. Ls based on tb' principles of wak- 
ing state suggestiOi. and how they can 
be applied to accelerate learning. Much 
of the theory and many of the philoso- 
phies of the method are 'quite esoteric. 

Recent studies conducted show that 
siiggestology, or the science of sugges- 
tion, is an effective psychotherapeutic 
method particularly in the treatment of 
many illnesses, in reducing pa\i, curing 
skin diseases, and even in treating can- 
cer. It has also beni shown to affect al- 
most every other com nii mica tive process. 
Siiggestopedia hi>s been developed 
mainly to increase the reser\'e capacities 
of the l)rain (i.e. that 90^ unused por- 
tion) to improNt* memory ability. It 
deals with learning; at lx)th ct)nscioiis 
and iiiTconscious levels and in activating; 
the brain globally. 

There exist four basic truths behind 
the Lozanov Method; first, the human 
potential is far greater than we realize 
and this potential can be tapped right 
within the classroom. Partly, this can be 
accomplished by incorporatin:; the us(* 
of both sides of the braiv simultaneously 
to involve the whole person m learning, 
and involving both mental and emotional 
activities — a system based on an overall 
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approach. Another factor invplved in- 
cludes harmonizing with extsting bar- 
riers, or Overcoming those negative sug-' 
gestions and feelings on the part of the 
learner, while maintaining compliance 
with them. By giving constant praise and 
encouragement and fostering a pleasant 
learning experience, the barriers can be 
dealt with. 

Second, the ir d functions within the 
belief system it considers true. That is to 
say, teacher expectations play an im- 
portant role in the learner's behavior. 
High performance will result from high 
expectations. Pygmalion experiments 
show that teacher expectations caused 
children to gain significantly on IQ tests 
(Ferguson, 1976 and Claibom, 1969). 

Third, one is subject to suggestion, 
both direct and indirect, both conscious 
and unconscious. (Examples of indirect 
suggestion include the effects of body 
language and even the clothes that we 
wcur.) Our suggestibility, or how prone 
we are t suggestion, depends on various 
factors. Lozanov discusses 'suggestive 
readiness* which varies from person to 
person' and noni moment to moment. 
Studies show that younger people arc 
more suggestible than adults. 

Fourth, one learns best in a positive 
and relaxed atmosphere. The atmosphere 
that affords the learner the best is one 
that fosters enjoyment. Physical and 
mental relaxation between teacher and 
learners result in maintaining positive at- 
titudes, wliich in turn affect the inter- 
nal izatu^n of subject matter. Encourage- 
ment and praise, along with proper 
verbal and non-verbal communication, 
and the use " classical music (which 
will be di' ' ter) with its subcon- 

scious effci ^ create a pleasant 

learning expeiuiicc. Again, we can see 
that these truths ascribe to basic humai- 
istic principles. 

To implement the method, certain 
theoretical elements must be put into 
practice. Lozanov emphasizes the im- 
portance of establishing authority, by 
first establishing respect. The teachers 
suggestion and unobserved messciges 
which are const antty in play, are first 
perceived by the learner's unconscious 
mind and are processed down tb the 
conscious level; the teachers facial ex- 
pression, tone of voice, attitude towards 
the students — all of which constitute 
signals directed toward the unconscioils 
may be more directly responsible for re- 
sults achieved by the students than the 
actual logical presentation of the mate- 
rial taught. 

Once authority has been established 
and maintained, the child-like state, or 
infantilization, can occur. The process of 
infantilization involves creatively return- 
ing the individual to an earlier time, a 
time which provokes feelings of tru^t and 
security. In terms of the child, there 
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seems to exist greater attention and spon- 
taneity which result in a greater ability 
to memorize and internalize the material. 
The learner becomes less concerned 
-about making errors since inhibitions are 
lowered. 

The 'concert pseudopassiveness', or 
concert state, can now take place. The 
mechanisms of authority and infantiliza- 
tion come into play. Any barriers can be 
easily overcome. A state of relaxation 
occurs. The mind becomes ostensibly in- 
active. It becomes highly receptive to- 
ward learning. Rather than attending to 
memorization, the learner becomes in- 
volved 100% with the music. (The music 
played is classical in nature, having a 
4/4 beat, with no overwhelming rhythm, 
instrumentation, or words.) The whole 
brain becomes activated. The musical 
beat smooths out the transference of in- 
form action. It is during the concert state 
that the actual language lessons are 
presented. 

I have experienced success in in- 
corporating a modified version of Sug- 
gestope dia in my English as a second 
language class. (Lozanov has modified 
the method many tMiies hinisdf, and is 
continually adapting and changing as 
a result of further studies.) 

A basic tenet of Suggestopedta is be- 
lief in its pedagogical value to produce 
effective acliie\einciit, both cognitively 
and affectively. It has been suggested 
that we have to start from our own 
roots and have to develop the Sugges- 
topedic Method in our own style; that 
we should consider different cultural 
aspects and different educational sys- 
tems. 

The teaching model presented here is 
one that I have found to be effective in 
teaching children English as a second 
language, using a modified suggestopedic 
appmacb. 

My first task is to establish an atmo- 
sphere which is conducive to learning 
under relaxed conditions, an atmosphere 
in which the students feel secure and 
comfortable with me, and with one an- 
other as well. In addition to smiles and 
touches, every day prior to class activi- 
ties, we do a series of exercises designed 
to relax and to make the students more 
comfortable. Specifically, these involve 
tensing parts of the body, usually work- 
ing from the toes on up, then relaxing. 
I stand in the center of the rooqi and, 
as the students observe, I demonstrate 
the tensing and relaxing and verbalize 
what is taking place. The next activity 
ivolves having the students extend their 
arms over their heads and touch their 
toes, four or five times. Following that 
we breathe in, hold until the count of 
four, and breathe out, again four or five 
times. The students quickly became fam- 
iliar with the routine and in a few days 
are calling out parts of the body them- 
Continued on mfte 13 
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Are Your 
Secondary 
and Adult 
ESL Students 
Learning to 
Read English 
Successfully? 




Look at the latest concept in reading labs. . .I/CT's 
Reading. Listening, Learning (RLL) Center. 

The RLL Center is a multimodal, multimedia sys- 
tem that provides a motivating, challenging learn- 
ing environment for mature ESL students of any 
lihguistic background. 

It develops: 

• Visual-functional and perceptual skills 

• Efficient left-to-right directional attack 

• An extensive sight vroid vocabulary in 
English 

• Effective decoding approaches 

• Rapid word recognition and association 

• Reading comprehension and study skills 

• Improved listening comprehension in English 

For additional Information, conUct tho I/CT ESL 
Programs Coordinator. 
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SUGGiSTOKOIA 

♦ Conth ued from iM^e 1 i 

selves and eventually conduct the exer- 
cises themselves. 

In most other suggestopedic classes, 
relaxation and reduction of tension is 
also brought about through 'mind-calm- 
ing* techniques. 

Similarly, techniques such as 'Early 
Pleasant Learning Restimulation' (re- 
membering pleasant and successful leain* 
ing experiences) which contribute to the 
state of infantilization, can be done in 
the language of the students. 

One technique which has been quite 
effective, contributing to better student 
invoivenient and attention, is the 'Fan- 
tasy Trip'. Being able to 'take* the child 
to tar-off lands, or become a famous per- 
son, frees the mind from the everyday 
routine. All of the above techniques 
could effectively b^ used with students 
at more proficient language levels; if En- 
glish is the only language used in the 
classroom. Otherwise, they can be con- 
ducted in the student s native language. 

At the initial presentation, or the ac- 
tive concert stage, the students have in 
front of them a series of pictures (of in- 
terest to the students; things from the 
child's world) with the text written be- 
neath it. The pictures should be graphic 
enouj^ so as clearly convey the mean- 
ing of the written words. „ Usually the pic- 
tures are numbered so that the students 
are easily able to follow the text. As I 
read the sentence, the students' attention 
is focused on the picture, on the words, 
and on my presentation. The music is 
played in the background. I usually read 
each sentence three times and use many 
facial expressions and gestures, ^long 
' with variations in the tone of my voice, 
i read the text in conjunction with the 
rhythm of the music. Lozanov claims 
that the use of rhythm affects the phys- 
iological processes and facilitates the 
suggestopedic process. It helps to create 
a particular attitude and promotes 
greater memory retention. 

Many times the texts are quite knigthy. 
with as many as 30 picturrs mul up to 
50 new vocabulary words presented in 
one sessiori> 

Also, tiuring the initial presentation, I 
iHWimrunr the students to associate the 
words presented with something abvady 
familiar to them. I accomplish this by 
providing examples of imagery and as- 
sociation of vocabulary watdM that are 
already biown to them. For example, 
'meaf, you eat meat, mm — meat, etc. 
Other anociations can be made through 
gesturfaig* facial expressions, and through 
{Mmtomime. Eventually, the students 
would sdect their own associations, I can 
on more than one occassion, my 
caDinf out words in their native 




languages that sounded like or reminded 
them cS the En^W words. Experiments 
^how that when associations and mental 
processing occur that performance and 
memory retention improve. 

HiToughout this time, for the most 
part, the students remain quiet (unlike 
their A-LM counterparts) and attentive. 

Following the active segment is the 
passhe concert stage. The students are 
directed not to concentrate on the text 
or materials, but rather to sit back, relax, 
and attend only to the music. Calm and 
soothing music is selected. (Lozanov 
states that during the active stage the 
music should be more 'emotional' and 
during the passive stage more 'philo- 
sophical'.) Again they remain quiet as 
the text is read one more time, and again 
adapting the rate of speed of the present- 
ation to tlie existing rhythm of the music. 

The next t^vo or three sessions are de- 
voted to practicing the material, the 
vocabulary and structures, that have 
been presented during the concert. It is 
at this point that the teacher can utilize 
other valid techniques. There are some 
invaluable techniques which I feel in- 
corporate the total person, may tap the 
reserve capacities, and involve physical, 
emotional, and mental processes, and 
thus stress communicative competence. 

Carolyn Gragham has developed a 
most fascinating tool fr effective lan- 
guage learning called *']'dzz Chants". 
Jazz Chanting is based on the natural 
rhythm of the spoken language and its 
relationship with the beat of jazz. 

Total Physical Response, or TPR, uses 
c^ommands which involve physical move- 
ment. 

Row-playing is a technique advocated 
by Ix«:anov. The students act out the 
dialog or text from the pre%ious day. It 
\i especially during this activity that t^r 
students attempt to use the lonj^agc m 
seemingly real situation^^. Thty begin 
conversing in the uvw lant - . ^v. Accord- 
ing to Earl Stt \ uk retelling stories, ver- 
batim (u m nips own words, improvising 
varliHofis ot a memorized dialog^, con- 
tr si Mite to tiie student's depth of under- 
standing. 

How should student errors be dealt 
with? Lozanov emphasizes that "Mis- 
takes made |n convenation should not be 
corrected immediately, but a situation 
should be created in which the same 
words or phrases or similar ones are used 
by other students or by the teachers 
themselves. Not only in this phase, but 
during the whdle course the students 
should never be embarrassed by the mis- 
takes they make. That is why the correc- 
tion of mistakes Is considered one of the 
most important things in the art of giving 
suggestopedic instruction.'' 

To reach an" even deeper level 
cognition, I have found the use of 'attri- 
bute cords* to be a highly elective tool. 
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The cards are designed to elicit from the 
students various attributes of objects and 
vocabulary words, attributes such as 
color, shape, size, function, number, 
group, place, etc. The cards themel^es 
are simply drawn symbols that represent 
certain attributes. For example, a rain- 
bow represents color. Squares, circles 
and triungles represent shape, etc. Ques- 
tions are asked about the word so that 
the student must further process it. To 
exemplify this technique, the shape card 
is held beside an object (or picture) 
which depicts a particular vocabulary 
word, like *table\ The student responds 
by saying. The table is rectangle', etc. 
Again, the level of difficulty, in terms of 
the type of attribute requested, may be 
increased as the proficiency level of the 
.student increases. 

Other never-endir<5 and fcNrever popu- 
lar techniques include gAin^t songs, and 
art projects. All can be ilsed eflFectively 
during the practice stage to reinforce the 
content of the formal presentation. Of 
particular value are games which incor- 
porate the whole person and simultane- 
ous use of both hemispheres of the 
brain.* (•The left hemisphere processes 
verbal and mathematical reasoning, while 
the right processes the more creative 
abilities such as appreciation of art and 
music.) 

There should be an emphasis on sen- 
sory .experience, i.e. touching, smelling, 
and tasting, hearing (non-verbal), and 
seeing, whenever applicable. As the stu- 
dent's proficiency level increases, Inchuh* 
drama and expression of 'gut level* 
ings, intuiting, imaging, divcrj^eut think- 
ing; activities which contri!)ute to whole 
person leantinj^, aitivities which allow 
the stu<lc!Us ^o express themselves and 
]H^vome more creative in the process. 

I lie modifications that I have made in 
order to make the Method workable in 
my situation, are not extremely different 
from some of Lozanov's original ideas. 

Lozanov also advocates the use of as- 
signing the s'tudent a new and occupa- 
tion, so thai s/he comes to assume the 
T^ iC of that penon. It is his contention 
that the student feels less inhibited in 
making errors, since s/he recognizes the 
errors as being made by a 'different per- 
son*. 

In terms of physical room arrange- 
ment,' L6zai)ov's ideal class set up in- 
cludes 12 students (six boys, six giris), 
with the classroom itself containing soft 
and unobtrusive lighting, open circle 
chaise lounge chairs, and a separate stage 
area. TIthough my classroom was lacking 
sr.ch luxuries, J attempted to keep it as 
bright and cheery as possible. Setting up 
a class with the ideal number of students 
was also difficult for me to arrange. 
Whenever feasible, I would try and in- 
clude othe^ students (both non-native 
and native-English speaking) to partici* 
Continued on page 14 
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SUG6EST0PEDIA 

Continued from page IS 
pate in game situations and a few other 
activities so that more interaction could 
ieke place. 

Some teachers might hesitate in using 
classical music with children. My stu- 
dents were exposed to it at their ftnt 
class session and recognized its use as 
part (rf tihe class routine. They actually 
enjoyed it. I believe the music facilitated 
in not only relaxing the students and 
making them receptive to learning, but 
actually contributed to better memory 
retention by activating ri^t and left 
brain hemispheres. 

Although the Method contributed not 
only to improved cognitive skills, it also 
seemed to have positively affected at- 
titude and motivation. AO students en^ 
joyed class and were eager to leam. 

The Suggestopedic Approadi should 
be recognized as a viable alternative in 
second language learning and teadiing, 
especially in teaching dbildren English 
as a second language. The learner can 
experience a great sense of personal 
achievement, thus positivdy affecting 
his/her self-esteem. S/He can become 
more spontaneous and confident in com- 
municating a new language. The learner 
can experience effects on his/her whole 
person. S/He can become invdved fa 
real communicatioD; acbiaOy experijnce 
it. The B: ^-nirian researchers thfaik, and 
ri^tly so, that direct immenlon in a 
foreign language tbrou^ the act of com- 
munication is one of the major accom- 
plishments of Suggestopedia. 

The teacher can come to know the 
students not cmly linguistically, but emo- 
tiondly u well. In addition, tfie teadier 
recognizes the power of the unconscious 
mind, of body language, and ^nAmt tfiey 
convey in the total oommunteation 
process. 

We must be prepared to chooee intel- 
ligently by making purselvM aware of 
current research and its pedafofioal ^;>- 
plications. We must be M^lingto attenyt 
to use and experiment widi a variety of 
techni<iues in order to enwie our stu- 
dents to as many different baming styles 
as possible. By doing so, we wiD be ex- 
ploring the human poteotiaL 
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MEDIUM or POfTRY 

^ MarfsMt ParouUud 

Whifo has aD the poctiy gooeP The 
cmrmt roading teili whidi we use for 
teachkig Englidi to our tateinfttioiial stu- 
dents are excdSmA in tiie sense diet tl^ 
express human vakies and altltadiM and 
they introduce our stodnts to die his- 
tory and culture of tfie VS. Good, so far. 
But I deplore the hsk of poetry. 

Now, I have Uk iimk poatry 

plays a vital role in tfie leirtiing jof a 
langoAge. Having letined Fkeaoh as a 
second language, Isenliae Ail I was for- 
tunate to have had teadien who were 
sensitive to the delights of lyrical poetry.* 
It is stored in the psydw and in die 
memory £nd it stays with us kog after 
the sound erf the prose passage has died 
away. Probably we have*all had the ex- 
perience of some poetry spoken or read 
to us in some distant class-room. When 
we were very young, perhaps, oe v/hm 
there was some special fei^vity coming 
up: 

"Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere" 

Sensing that 'something was missing*, I 
added poetry to the class reading-hour 
in the following way. I have placed lines 
of poetry, or stanzas in an envelope and 
have distributed envelopes to the class. 
One envelope to a s'hident. As our classes 
are rather smaU, we get to know the sti'- 
dents relatively weD when they have 
been with us for two or more terms. We 
know something of the perscmality of 
each student. Thus, I would never 'as- 
sign' one single poem to an entire class. 
Further, I feel that the quickest way to 
assassinate a poem and to kill any pos- 
sible interest is to 'assign' it. Do NOT 
say: "Now, today you are all gojng to 
learn this poem." Rather, try to nutch it 
poem or a fragment of poetry to the tern* 
perameht of your student. One Saudi 
student was so deeply moved by the 
lines: 

1 think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree." 

that he asked for the rest of the poem. 
IncidentaDy, some valuable lessons are 
to be learned from these lines: 
The comparison of the adjective, the ad- 
verb correctly placed, and the tense of 
the verb. All painlessly acquired and 
fixed in the memory. 
Another siudent* from Japan, becair^e 
very fond of the line: 

n^y oandle horns at both ends;" 

An engineering student was intrigued by 
the poem of Flecker: 
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1 oare not if you hridie die seas, 
Or ride secme die cniil Ay^ 

Perhaps I should explain here that I have 
been teaching young adults from a vari- 
to be learned from these lines: the 
comparison of the fidjective, the adverb 
correcdy placed, and the tense of the 
vtJb. AO painlessly acquired and fixed in 
the memory. Another student, from 
Japan, became very fond of the lines: 
ety ot countries: from Saudi Arabia, 
Lflyya, Iran, Kuwait, Japan, the Peq)le's 
n^jNiblte of China, Switzeriand, Sweden, 
jmiioe and Latin America. In one class, 
X may have students from six or seven 
<]^Bteent countries. 

wfa^ is the role of the teacher in all 
d&isP i^f^ that he or ^.le can read 
poems, or play a cassette with recorded 
poems and the^ the student may speak 
some Unes which iippeal to him. See it, 
hear it, and write it. Say a portion of it 
Provide time for discussion. It is true 
that: *'a poem should not Vnean' — but 
be." (Ardiibald Macleish, Ars iPoetica.) 
But I am not against discussion. In fact, 
I am all for it. If a student asks: '"Aliat 
does it mean?" We have a good oppor- 
tunity here to say: "There is a saying: 
*You cannot go on like that — ^burning 
the candle at both ends . . If you 
take a candle to class with you the 
image is very easily demonstrated and 
understood. 

For those of us who teach in the 
United Statics, diere is a vast supply of 
poetry available to us. Why not use it? 
I suppose that my colleagues teaching in 
New England would naturally turn to 
Robert Frost. Here in Monterey which 
is somewhat of a happy hunting-ground 
for poetry, we have: Stevenson (R.L.S.), 
Robinson Jeffen, Eric Barker, Joan Baez. 
All of these have lived on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula and have written their 
poetry 'within the sound of the surf.' 
What a marvelous opportunity for those 
of us whQ tfach English to give our in- 
ternational students some ^Impse of the 
eWorld of poetry in the U.S.! (And at the 
same time to give tliem some of the 
rhythm and music of the language.) 1 
think that we tend to forget that this is 
a natural and unmechanical way of learn- 
ing. 

When we present poetry in class wP 
are reaching out to another human be- 
ing; heart to heart. 

"Now that you have spelt your lesson, 
lay it down and go and play. 
Seeking ihells and seaweed on the 
sands of Monterey, 

Watching all die mighty whaJebones, 
lying buried by the breexe. 
Tiny sandy-pipers, and die huge 
Paciflc seas. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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MMt SNORT STORKS M THE 
liYMMB iSI COMPOSmON (US 

Mary Rotten Hank 

The use olHlefature in die ESL class- 
room Ml Mo disfavor at die heyday of 
the apdlo-Hngual method, perhaps as a 
reaction to the earlier grammar transla- 
tion method whkh concentrated on 
transladnje tterature, and has not been 
seriously considered rince. Having been 
diofou^ily sdiooled in die notion Hiat 
literature has no place in ESL, I looked 
with skepticism at a collection of short 
stories I was i^ven to accompany an ex- 
pository composition text in an advanced 
fredunan composition class for interna- 
tional students. At the outset of the class, 
I thought I would have preferred a prose 
reader on rdevant modem topfes, How- 
e\'er, my skepticism turned to pleasant 
surprise when I found that the short 
stories provided excellent material for 
dass discussions and compositions in 
which different rhetorical techniques 
could be practiced. 

The objection to using literature in 
ESL has been summed up by Donald 
M. Topping (1968:95): "literature has 
no legitimate place in a seccmd-language 
program whose purpose is to teach lan- 
guage skiUs to a cross section of students 
who are preparing for studies or work 
in a variety ot disciplines." Even the use 
of literature to familiarize second Ian- 
guague learners' with English or Ameri- 
can culture has been rejected by Top- 
ping (1968:99) on the grounds that 
literature reflects "tradition, a past stage 
in the evolution of American culture.** 
Furthermore, the problem Catbontoi) 
and Tucker ( 1971 ) refer to as "cultural 
filtering,** the judging of a work of litera- 
ture from a different cultural perspective 
and hence misreading the intent of the 
author, can be persistent. Certainly my 
own experience teaching English in 
Peace Corps Swaziland bore this out A 
poem (Thomas 1966) which decried the 
takeover of man by machine could only 
be perceived as a glorification of ma- 
chines in that developing third-worfd 
country. The problems connected with 
the use of literature in ESL — relevance, 
cultural filtering, simplification — have 
seemed so persistent and so overwhelm • 
ing that I had never seriously considered 
using an/Hiterature in ESL until I was 
given a short story text as a foH ac- 
compb. 

I found, to my surprise, that at least 
In one ESL situation, short Tories can 
work very well. I would agree that the 
ate of bterature is prohibly out of place 
al olementary and intermediate levds of 
ESL loitruction M/bere students arp utill 
ijiaamiug the bask: syntactk patterns of 
tSm language and have a fairly limited 
«neiihakryi I would also question its use 



in some Engliah*asHi-farieign-langMage 
situations. My form HI (tenth grade) 
students in Swaziland simply did not 
have eiAer die language facflity or cross- 
cultural sophistkation to understand the 
intent of tihe poem mentkmed above. 
Howe*'^, on the college freshman level, 
we are generally dealing with students 
who have had years of English 9tudy 
and who have obtained quite a high 
degree of proficiency in the language. 
According to Zamel (1976), the lan- 
guage skills being taught in an ESL 
freshman composition class are essen- 
tially the same as the skills American^ 
students are learning. This is true, she 
<;ays, because second language learners 
by this time have devebpcfd the com- 
petence necessary to communicate 
throu^ composition. Furthermore, many 
of our students have already spent sev- 
eral years in the United States, where 
they 'have been in constant contact with 
American culture. As a result, they have 
developed a certain degree of under- 
standing of our culture and of cross* 
cultural sophistication. Cultural filtering 
should not present a significant^problem. 
Also, these students are generally older, 
more studious, and more mature than 
their American freshman counterparts. 
They have already formulated ideas 
about the world and consider their ideas 
important. These .students, I believe, 
can profit from reading short stories and 
writing about them. 

In most freshman composition courses, 
the main focus is on development of 
writing skills using different rhetorical 
techniques such as cause/effect, example, 
definition, and comparison/contrast, llic 
freshman composition class which I 
taught used Robert G. Bander*s second 
edition of American English Rhetoric 
<1978) as its basic text. The Bander text 
gives short passages as examples of the 
rhetorical techniques being studied. 
However, it does not have longer pas- 
sages which would prompt class discus- 
sions or composition topics. The classic 
problem for the composition teacher is 
to devise coniiposition topics which both - 
interest and challenge all the students 
ard of which they all have knowledge. 
In most freshman composition courses, 
some sort of prose reader, often contain- 
ing quasi-professional or popular articles 
on current toDics like poIhiHon or popu* 
lation control, is used for this purpose 
( e.g. Jacobus 1978, Baumwoll and Saitz 
1965. Hirasawa and Markstein 1974). 
Instead of this type of reader, I used 
Jean A. McConochie's 20th Century 
American Short Stories (1975), which 
contains nine modem American short 
stories, to accompany Bander, McCono- 
chie (I975:xi) did not simplify die short 
stories bu| chose them "on the criteria of 
recoi^iard literary quality, brevity, and 
cultural ^nd linguistic accessibility to 
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non^native speakers of American En- 

{^h." I found that this collectton of 
short stories worked well to provide com* 
positton topics while allowing practice in 
difiFerent rhetorical techniques. 

The short stories were beneficial for 
several reasons. First, since literatuivlias 
the quality of being universal, the short 
stories allowed us to deal with Afimon 
problems. In our class discusskms we ex* 
plored questions about the essential na* 
ture of human beings, what is common 
to all of us. In the American university 
system, many international students feel 
cut off from and misunderstood Amer- 
, icans. Class discusstons allowed students 
to voice some of these feelings, focus on 
them, and perhaps gain some perspec* 
tive on them. For example, in Jesse 
Stuart*s story "Love," the father IdOls a 
beneficial snake on his farm just because 
he hates all snakes, lliis led to a discus- 
sion of prejudice, war, hate and love. 
This helped students in my class to un- 
derstand, at least philosophically, some 
of the adverse reactions which Americans 
displayed toward them and which they 
had about Americans. 

Then, in the writing assignments, a 
student can take an essentially human 
problem and analyze hi.5 own feelings 
and attitudes. Since he is drawing from 
his own experience, the problem (rf not 
having knowledge about the subject, as 
might occur on a topic about pollution, 
does not come up. Further, because he 
is expressing his own personal feelings 
about an issue, the student tends to see 
the topic as important, gets involved in 
it, and will spend a good deal of time 
on it According to Zamel (1976:74), 
'The act of composing should become 
the result of a genuine need to express 
one's personal feeling, experience, or re- 
action.'* Although writing about Amer- 
ican .students, Fenst^rmaker (1977:35) 
makes the same point when he says 
'The literature based course offers stu- 
dents excellent practice in writing about 
subjects of real substance from the 
perspective afforded by genuine in- 
volvement.*' I found that the topics 
which required students to draw from 
their own personal attitudes and philos- 
ophy were perceived as "real,** mature, 
worthy of their time and eflFort, while 
the topics assigned out of the text, on 
say comparing two universities or two 
cities, were perceived as mere exerdiesr"" 
Tlie opportunity to write about penonal 
values and beliefs, especially when so 
many ESL students are otherwise study- 
ing science and engineerings afibrds 
them a useful release mechanism. 

The danger in writing about personal 
values and feelings is producing a 
theme which is a stiing of generuiza- 
tions and familiar platitudes. Because 
we had read the short stories, the stu- 
dents had something .specific to react 
Continued on next fMge 
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kk I ooakl 9$tipk topics isMdi nwrih^j 

wkidi BMSEM^hidHiti diil ooncraloly 
mm too mii m ine nonet* m tnis 
m ooold alio pnolioe tfio dtf • 
itMrtovtcil lorlmhjiot wo 
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hoft ckftl widi kvo* 8lttdi>iiti on oon- v 
pM nd/or oonHiif tho MdMn" 
of lovo or ooapoio and eon*- 
I wMi dioif own iddot on low* 

dboy Ib0(d BOBBOul^Btf to OOBI* 

pm IQ^ dis astfgffwwt mado itiidoots 
tty to dslM-diilr own copospt of lovo 
milt cts«fi^ and in fektko to lov^ 
siioim in dio slofioi* FtBdi6r» Stnait^s 
slofy oontaim sevosal diflenut Idndt of 
bvo, diat is. pasent/child love, male/ 
female love, and love of natwe. In an- 
odier aislgmntMt , students can be adced 
to daedfy and tB^fi$kk tiie dliferait 
typee. Some of my students wrote ei* 
onlent affnmentative papeti on Sdriey 
Jackson's Hflie Lottery'* in wbiA they 
tseerted diat die lottery in die story wu 
eidier a su pei sUti oo or a rdifious prac- 
tioe aooordiog to definitions of those 
terms and dien supportedttheir asser- 



tion widi evidence from the story. Also, 
an iDterestkig cause/effect assignmwit 
could be worlced out on Secret 
Ufa 0^ Vr$km Mittyr The itory ron* 
tains detafled, concrtee objects and in- 
€ide«its diat toudi off Mitt/s day- 
dreams. There is also the larger question 
of y^iiA causes Mitty to escime into his 
daydreams. .Or, in die Walter Mitty 
story one could compare what is con- 
tidered hercnc, both cross-culturally and 
peraonally. Theee are just some of die 
p oa iib le wiitfaig assignments ' springing 
from the short stories that require con- 
crete, specific development. 

I would not Uke to suggest diat ESL 
instnicton adopt^short stories wholesak 
far use in conqposition classes. In order 
for short stories to both spade discus* 
skxu and provide worthwliile composi- 
tioo ti^iics, some care must be taken in 
selection. For instance, in McGonochie's 
teit, I could not find a use for The 
Use of Force'* by William Carioe m 
liams, 90 I omitted it I also f ed duit 
the bnds of topics whidi are discussed 
in most prose readers, sudi as poDution 
and population control, are important 
md rdevant. They allow students to 
deal more impersonally widi issues that 
are crucial in our modem worid. Per- 
h»ps 4m ideal situation in the freshman 
ESL composition class wodd be the in- 



corporation of bodi short stories, Co deal 
with human pn4>lems, and prose read- 
ingi, to point up practical/tedudoal 
problems. After sll, a truly educated 
person should have the composing facO- 
ity to deal widi both. 
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Edftid by Dtrim Lanon 
Niw York Vnhert^y 

mam outuiai awamness 

WITN iw mOUAU 

hy JuQun B* Krown 
Eati'Wmi Center CuUure 
Learning IntHMe 

Elaine was still trying 

to catdi her breath* 
She turned her hoe to 

look at him* For several 
moments she «t looking at 

him, then she reached 
over and took his hand. - 
'Benjamin?' she said. 
IVhat' 

The bus began to move. 

For several weeks my students — ^En- 
^ ^h majors at a Japanese university — 
had^ been reading The Graduate, by 
Cliaries Webb. We had read about the 
infamous Mrs. Robinson and about 
Benjamin s bumUing courtship of her 
dau^iter. We'd jeen Mr. Braddock for- 
bid Bef^am&i^ his son« to see Elaine, 
and had sympathized with Mr. Robin- 
son when he broke oS a 17-year busi- 
ness relationship with Mr. Braddock 
and decided to divoroe h^ wife — all on 
Benjamins account. At last we came 
to the final chapter: Carl Smith is going 
tp marry Elaine in a Santa Barbara 
cKurch. Benjamin shows up at the wed* 
ding at the last minute. ''Elainel I" He 
pundies Mr. Robinson in the face, grabs 
Elaine, attacks the bridegroom, and 
" finally manages to exit after threatening 
to Mudgeon a dergyman with a bronze 
cross. Ben and Ektoe sprint to a bus, , 
and pound on die doon to get on. 
Seated in die back, Elaine takes Ben- 
jamin's ^d. The bus drives away. A 
nappy ending. 

After we had finished die dupter, I 
wrote a st a tement on the Mackboard, 
TTiis book could have been written in 
J$paxh* and adced the students to indicate 
d^eir agreement or disagreement. Ben- 
jamin had caused hbiamily considerable 
distress, had disobeyed his fither's 
wlsfaea, and had pliysics% attacked M- 
low members of his society. In J^pan, 
even in the worid of iktion, evei^ual 
marrlife to Elaine would be inqNMsible. 
Mose lihrfy, Benjamin wodd be poniahed 
by his sodety^ favorite tmne of 



l it er a t u r e * No one apfnoachet ^ 
mt some abeady-ettabUdied 
kkas. Together widi Bteratnm and Utei- 
ary study 9> notkms of 'gnwt btmkmi\ 
^ daasics', Uterary arf, and ^ entire 



set of concept s associated with literary 
study as an academic discipline. Yet how 
often fa the study ci a literary text are 
students asked, "Could this have been 
written in your cultured Ahnost never, 
in spite of the evident tnidi that any 
author writer in a specific social, cidtural 
and histvvical context. As Enf^h lan- 
guage teachers, many of us do introduce 
literary texts into the classroom, and in 
so doing we are setting up an interaction 
of two (or more) cultural situations, the 
one embodied in the text and that or 
those of the studenb. 

Chapter one of The Graduate begins; 
BenianUn Braddock graduated from a 
small Eattem college on a day in June. 
Then'he Hew home. The following eve- 
ning a jparty was given for him by his 
parents. 

An American style party is described, 
with highballs mixed in the dining room 
and guests walking freely about the 
house. Benjamin is congratulated in the 
American idiom: Mr. Terhune shakes his 
hand, "Goddammit I'm proud of you'*; 
Mrs. McQuire iff "thrilled to pieces'. Ben 
gulps down a strai^t bourbon, while 
Mr. Terhune just "sips at" his drink. 

Vocabulary, expressions, and American 
drinking etiquette can be handled by ex- 
planation. One*sided explanation, how- 
ever, fails to take into account student- 
material interaction. Unless student 
reactions are brought out and woriced 
with, the all-too-typical separation of the 
learner and the materiab ^ maintained. 
Seeking, then, to overcome, this separa- 
tioir, I used a byief sentence completion 
exercise, with the frqme, *I wonder why 

~ ?' This quickly produced 

questions such as, 

I wonder why none of Ben's friends are 
at the party? 

— <x)uples are there together? 
— people are walking all ovei jhe house? 
— Ben's parents gre having^ this party? 
—-Ben is being so rude to everyone? 

The students eiq[>lained that no Japanese 
parents would organize a graduation 
party, that parties at which the guests 
are primarily couples are rare, and diat 
living room to dining room to kitxAen 
mea^nderings ' wouM be very much 
frowned upon. In these explanatkxis, the 
students were talking about their own 
culture as well as talldng about a type of 
cultural behavior they would never en- 
counter in T|^Mn* 

lianguage learners often have a ten- 
dmcy to separate language and activity," 
writes Rkjiard Via in his EngMih in 
Three Acts (p. 56),^ referring to how 
new student actors memorise thetr lines 
dieo re^ them without accen^^ying 
movement* We ml|^ extend this to, 
language learners often forget to see 
language as activity^—languafe occurs 
in a i|>eciflc situation and is produced by 



people who are acting both verbally and 
non-verbally. The proUem is dius one of 
finding a technique which will enable 
students to feel language which other- 
wise exists only on tihe lurinted page. 

Via proposes just such a technique, 
whkh he calls Talk and Listen. Origin- 
ally used by actm as an aid in learning 
scripts, it is effective in helpfag one to 
. commimicate rather than recite. Talk and 
Listen lifts language out of die materials, 
bringing it closer to die student by 
getting him or her to actually use it in 
talking to fellow students and fa listening 
to them. How does diis technique work? 
Prepare cards contafaing a. natural ex- 
change between two (possibly thfiee) 
speaken. From f oiir to ten short Unes are 
best. Each card has the Imes of only one 
speaker, so that a student must listen 
carefully to his or her partner. For exam- 
ple, here ar^ t^o sets of cards which I 
used, the Ihies coming from chapter one 
of The Graduate: 

#1 

Mrs, Pearson: Benjamin? I'm just speech- 
less. 

Benjamin: ... 

Afr*. Pearson: Golly you did a fine job 
back there. 
Benjamin: . . . 

#1 ^ . 

Mrs. Pearson: . . , 
Beniamin: um-hum. ^ 
Mrs. Pearson: . . . 

Benjamin: I'm sorry to seem rude, but 
I'm trying to go on a- walk ri^t now. 

#2 



Ben, how in the hell are 
swell. 

Say, that's something out 
That little Italian job 
gave you for graduation? 
spin. 

What? 

Well sure. But I thou^t 
for a little spin yourself. 
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Mr. Robinson: 
you? You lode 
Benjamin: . . . 
Mr. Robineon: 
in the ^uage 
your old man 
Let's go for a 
Benjamin: . . . 
Mr. Robinson: 
Benjamin: . . . 
Mr, Robinson: 
you'd take me 

#2 

Mr. Robinson ... 
Benfamin: I'm fine. 
Mr. Robinson . . . 

Benkmin: Here're the keys. Can you 
won a foreign gearshift? 
Mr. Robinfon . . . 

Benfandn: Do you know how to operate 
a foreign gearshift? 
Mr. Rd)inaon ... 

Benfamtn: I can't right now. Excuse me. 

N novel has ever recorded genufae 
spoken English. The diafague fa The 
Graduate is surprisfagly dose to iwl 
speech, however, with short sentenoei, 
ellipsis, and reliance on intonation, is 
Continued on pegs S5 
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ESL pfograms that irari^ 



SEE IT-SAY IT 

Red Bag— Irregular verbs 
^f^B\ue Bag— Regular ve^bs 

Each contains 50 picture cards that teach the 
basic structure of spoken English. Students 
learn and practice "core sentences" in five 
tenses and two modes. 

Language learning by the bagful for ESL. 





SEE IT-WRITE IT 



A collection of writing worksheets to reinforce the oral patterns 
taught with SEE IT-SAY IT Unique design allows students to 
work by themselves. , 

Bound set of blackline masters^for duplication. 



Bfore of inliat yra e]q)ect finom 
AAddisQii-lllfesley 

h>r oiore inibrnuiUon write: 

/^ftildltna TmiirnitrMfMnrffiir'n-TT-' Dlvttlon. Department ESL 

2725 Sand Hin Road • MenloPwrk • California i»4025 
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IT WORKS 

Ctmtinued from patie 23 

particularly appropriate ior Talk and 
Listen. You needn't copy directly from 
a text, but should feel free to make 
changes. This may mean breaking up 
sentences which are too long for a 
spoken utterance, for instance. The Talk 
and Listen exchanges should present co- 
herent discourse units which can stand 
by themselves. 

The students work in pairs, posi- • 
tioned so that eye contact is readily 
made. The student who is going to 
speak looks at a hne, read? it silently, 
then looks up at his or her partner and 
speaks, reciting, as much of the line as 
can be remembered. The card can be 
referred to as often as necessary, but 
not read aloud. When speaking a line, 
t'ye contact is maintained. The partner 
during this time is listening, not looking 
at the card. 2 

An interesting observation which can 
be made here is that just as a literary 
text need not be treated with any of 
the traditional tools of literary study, a 
drama technique need not be used only 
in producing a play. Talk and Listen, 
relaxation exercises, mime, and other 
drama techniques can profitably be 
added to any language teachers reper- 
toire. 

To further intensify the learning ex- 
perience, I coupled the Talk and Listen 
cards with the use of a tape recorder. 
.\fter the students had practiced their 
lines, they were given a small cassette 
tape recorder with a microphone which 
could be held by hand. There was an 
on-off switch on the microphone. The 
first student to speak would hold the 
mike, turning it toward the partner 
when s he spoke. By using the switch, 
pauses which occurred when one part- 
ner had to stop and check the card 
were cut out. The recording then al- 
lowed me to work more easily on pro- 
nunciation and intonation in a manner 
which benefited the whole group. Sec- 
ondly, when students heard themselves 
speaking the lines, it gave them even 
more of a chance to experience their 
utterances as language in use, versus 
"only lines in a book". 

The payoff ot the Talk and Listen and 
tape recorder exercises came after a re- 
flection period, when several stud^ts 
were able to clearly express that they 
had felt uncomfortable in speaking 
Benjamins lines. You may recall that 
earlier someone had asked, "I wonder 
why Ben is being so rude to everyone?" 
Rudeness is very much a culture-bound 
notion, and the boundaries of rudeness 
are drawn differently in different cul- 
tures. Still using the Talk dnd Listen 
cards, I asked the students to alter Bcit- 
jamin s responses so that, for them, they 
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were no longer rude. Many of the 
changes reflected Benjamin's age, the 
fact that he was younger than any of 
the others at the party being extremely 
important to a Japanese. A second re- 
flection period revealed that the stu- 
dents now felt more at ease in speaking 
the revised lines. It should be noted 
that these lines took into account their 
perception of the situation and of what 
would be appropriate language in it. 

One can focus on feelings such as the 
above as well as other aspects of lan- 
guage in use with another approach, 
Values Clarification.^ Although the goal 
of this approach and its strategies — ' 
interviewing, rank-ordering, forced 
choice, values continuum, ;>nd sentence 
completion — is often stated r helping 
students to choose and act on their own 
values, my aim in using Values Clarifi- 
cation with The Graduate was to help 
the students l>econie mow aware of 
c*" Ass-cultur.il interaction, so that they 
\vould be able to use English success- 
fully in a variety of situations. Charles 
Webb wrote The Graduate against the 
background of a specific social and cul- 
tural context, and the language, actions 
and decisions of his characters reflect 
that context and are given coherence 
by it. Yet much of this Kmguage and 
many of the actions were considered to 
be "strange", "crazy" and even incom- 
prehensible by my Japanese students. 
I'm not speaking here of Benjamin's 
eccentricities, but of aspects of the hook 
which a reader with an American cul- 
tural background would find to he ex- 
petted, normal, in short, aspects to 
which little attention would \ie paid. 

Benjamin is having an affair with 
Mrs. Robinson. Ehiine's mother. Much 
against Benjamin's will and Mrs. Robin- 
son's wishes, he is forced by Iiis father 
to invite Elaine out for an evening. He 
takes her out, but is rude to her, em- 
barrasses her, and when she finally be- 
gins to cry and asks to be taken home, 
he . . kisses her! He later that evening 
declares, "Elaine? I like you. I like you 
so much." Love at first sight? Head 
ovet heels in love? Later, when Nfrs. 
Robinson reveals her affair with Ben- 
jamin in order to prevent- her daughter 
from seeing him, Elaine is consternated 
But Benjamin? Then after ho had been 
home for nearly a month and Christmas 
had passed and the new yeai had started 
he decided to marry Elaine. 

Granted, even American readers 
would be surprised by this plot devel- 
opment. Yet snap decisions concerning 
marriage are hardly alien to American 
culture. The case is altogether different 
in Japan, and my students* reactions 
here were ones of surprise, incredulity, 
even laughter. To enable us to reflect 
on these reactions, I introduced a rank- 
ordering exercise: "(1) Rank the fol- 
lowing in order of importance, accord- 
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ing to their influence on Benjamin's 
decision — the opinion of his family / the 
opinion of Elaine s family / love / the 
Robinson's social position / etc.; (2) If 
you were* Benjamin, what would be 
most important/least important for you? 
(Same items.)" The students felt that 
for Benjamin, considerations of family 
and of what people might think ranked 
low, whereas for the great majority of 
the students themselves, family was 
ranked as first or second in importance. 
A failure ^o explore the students' re- 
actions here would have undermined 
further reading of the book, as Webb 
has built the plot on a panoply of 
American cliches, including the roman- 
tic tradition ("love will out"), fu!l-steam- 
ahead individualism, and the ever- 
popular happy ending. 

I next tried to show my students that 
the perception of cultural differences 
works both ways, by having them read 
a selection from Developing Reading 
Skills, by Hirasawa and Markstein, ''We 
Japanese",^ I told them that there was 
something m this text which I found 
to be hard to understand, and asked 
them to try to find it. After twenty 
minutes, the statement I had in mind 
still liadn t been mentioned: The speaker 
in the te.\t, a Japanese, talks about how 
his maiTi-ige had been an arranged one 
and explains that he agreed to marry _ 
his wife - ^ ' 

because shv is from a Rond family and 
IS healthy ami well hrought up. She ii 
a fiood xufe. and after tec had been 
mnrru'd^or a year or so, I became fond 
i)f her. J 
\o one thought thii might be the state- 
ment, l)ecause it was so normal. (A 
^ronp of ten Japanese meiu all mar- 
ried, with whom I also did th^s exercise 
agreed that each one of them could 
have made a similar statement.)* 

Talk and Listen and Values Clarifi- 
cation were used at many other points 
throughout the book. The amount and 
\-aricty of Englii>h language activity and 
learning experiences produced support 
iny belief that "IT WORKS!" I would 
like to explain, however, that this study 
of The Graduate was not undertaken 
as a "this-is-the-way-it-is" teaching of 
American culture. The underlying peda- 
gogical motivation was quite different. 

'Culture* has many definitions, each 
valid in its own domain. Literature has 
long been seen as ''ullure. with capital , 
*C' — one of the stable, tangible, trans- 
portable and purchasable produv^s of a 
given group. This type of culture has 
its place in language study, b^^t in using - 
the expressions 'cultural content*, 'cross- 
cultural interaction', and *cuTtu^l dif- 
ferences' in the above. I have used 'cul- 

Cotitimted on page 28 
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101 Word Games 

GEORGE P. McCALLUM 

This collection of word games is a valuable resource 
for vocabulary building, spelling, conversation, and 
listening practice. Each game is accompanied by a 
summary of the appropriate vocabulary, sample an- 
swers, teaching objectives, and level of difficulty. 
Notes to the teacher provide pointers for the suc- 
cessful presentation of games in the ESL classroom, 
as well as a discussion of possible pitfalls. 

Spring 1980 

Introducing, Wall Charts • 
Cassette • Workbook 

to accompany the 

Oxford Picture Dictionary 
of American English 

Wail Charts Postersize enlargements of twenty-five 
full color pages from the text are Ideal for group 
presentation. Visually stimulating, they provide ex- 
cellent reinforcement of high-frequency vocabulary 
items on all language levels. They may be effectively 
used with the text or independently. 

Cassatle Native American speakers, one male and one 
female, read the entire English text of the Dictionary. 
Meal for vocabulary development and reinforcement, 
the cassette provides a model of standard American 
English. 



Elementary Anecdotes in 
American Engliish (i ooowordievei) 

LA. HILL 

This new book offers a lively selection of high-interest, 
controlled vocabulary materials for classroom or indi- 
vidual use. Thirty fully illustrated anecdotes, each 
approximately 150 words long, relate everyday exper- 
iences or common situations. The anecdotes are ac- 
companied by exercises, including crossword and pic- 
ture puzzles, for comprehension and vocabulary 
development. An appendix lists al( vocabulary ItevQs. 
Cassettes are available. Spring 1980 

Forthcomlngh 

Intermediate Anecdotes in 
American English d a i ; . u ^ 
Advanced Anecdotes in 
American English iz o/s vv m i . ) 



Wdfkbook Forthcoming 



American English 

- Revised Edition 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT; 
revised by J.L. DILLARO 
This classic work traces the development of our lan- 
guage from colonial times to the present: how it came 
to be, its regional and social dialects, and its prob- 
able futur^^ Updated throughout, this newly revised 
edition supplies many examples, of African, Chinese, 
Amerindian, anu Yiddish contf^lbutions to the lan- 
guage. A completely new section covering modern 
principles of regional and social variation in language 
has been added. Spring 1980 cloth and paper 



AND IN METHODOLOGY 



Sociolinguistic Aspects of 
Language Learning 
and l^hing 

Edited by^f. B. PRIDE 

SociOllngulstlcs Is the study of natural language in all 
of Its various social and cultural contexts. This clearly 
presented Cbllectlon emphasizes the importance cf 
sociolingulstics for the teaching of English as a se- 
cond or foreign language, and presupposes no 
previous knowledge of the subject. The articles 
discuss communicative competence and language 
learning, the Interrelations of language, education, and 
social change, standard and non-standard language, 
and curriculum design. Contributors Include Walt 
Wolfram and Ralph Fasold, Andrew Cohen and Merrill 
Swain, and Susan Ervln-Trlpp. 



Tlie Communicative Approach 
to Language leaching 

Edited by C. J. BRUMFfIT and K. JOHNSON 

This collection of Importani^papers by leadlng^hlnkers 
in the field covers the theor(i^tlcal background oithe no- 
tional, functional, and corT^monicative approach to 
English language teachind. Contributors include\J. L 
M. Trim, J. van Ek, and D. H. Hymes. Arranged In fpur 
major sections (the liogulstic background, the 
background to teaching, Applications and techniques, 
and methodological ||prs|{Kictives), the papers are In- 
valuable to anyone who wishes to understand the 
development of Ideas b^ihind today's educational 
theories. ^ 
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Continued from page 25 

ture in a rather different sense. 'Culture* 
can be used to rrfer the common 
way of life of a socWJ; group. That com- 
monality is based on shared beliefs and 
knowledge, often expretsiWe in temrw of 
values, by which behavior ir organized. 
It is on the basis of culture In this 
sense that the behavior of individuals 
is anticipated, considered to be positive 
or negative, nom:al or anomalous. 

This .culture is a powerful factor in 
the classroom. We must take into ac- 
count the cultural backgrounds of the 
teacher as well as that or those of the 
students. N'ery importantly, considera- 
tion must be given to the cultural con- 
texts m which students are or will be 



A LOOK AT TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPOHSE 

m 



The Total Physical Response (TPR) is 
an approach to !ang\iag<? learning devised 
by James Asher, a psycKologist at San 
Jose College, California. The TPR 
method claims to produce rapid, non- 
stressful and effective language learning 
using a strategy that achieves accelerated 
listening fluency in the target language 
of the student. Hiis is achieved through 
the mode of synchronizing language lis- 
tening with body movements. 

TPR IS an approa^^i derived from the 
strategies of children learning their first 
language. Children acquire a high level 
of listening ability for English long be- 
fore they are able to say their first words. 
They can follow simple and complex 
commands before these words are 
spoken. Asher (1972) believes the child's 
listening comprehension p| r)ot only far 
superior to his speaking, bu^ is also crit- 
ical to the development of speaking. Hr 
Wieves this is so btvause the brain and 
nervous sVstems are biologically pro- 
grammed to acquire language in the 
sequence of listening before speaking 
Therefore, in TPR, the first stage of 
training /ocuses upon only listening, fol- 
lowed by an action. Of the four language 
skills: listening, speaking, reading and 
writing. Asher believes listening has tht^ 
most positive transfer to the above areas. 

The learning strategy is to let the stu- 
dent listen to a command in English and 
immediately follow with the physical 
action. For example, the teacher gives the 
c-oinmand, '\tand up", and aUmg with the 
teacher the students stand up. Brief 
utterances are used at the beginning, 
but as Asher claims, the "morphological 
and syntactical complexity" of the com- 
mand can be increased to: 
Stand up and walk to the door. 
Stand up and walk to the door and open 
it. 

Many experiments have been con- 
ducted (Asher 1964, 1969, 1972, 1974) 
to examine the questions of whether: 1. 
all linguistic features of the target lan- 
guage can be achieved with TPR, and 
2. will there be a positive transfer from 
listening to the other 3 language skills 
areas. The findings were encouraging. 
Most of the grammatical features of a 
language can be utilized in the impara- 
tive form; also listening has a positive 
transfer in the areas of reading, writing 
and speaking. 

What accounts for this techniques 
effectiveness is believed to be the action, 
which facilitates and accelerates the com- 
prehension of language learning. Asher 
(1964) found that the action was ex- 
tremely important in the retention of 
mnv complex utterances, even though 



by Carol Weiner 

" l^ortheastern Illinois University 

there was a long interval between the act 
and the retention test. However, Asher 
ha^ tested and also found that if the 
students attempted ^ learn listening and 
speaking together, their comprehension 
decreased. ' . 

Many pther methods use the impara- 
tive driU, but only in TPR is or^l produc- 
tion delayed until language comprehen- 
sion has been developed^ as responding 
physically seems to produce long-term 
memory storage. 

For those interested in learning note 
about this method, Asher has a film 
called, "Demonstration of a New Strat- 

"•igy in Language Learning", which is 
available from the film library at the 
I'liiversitv of California, Berkeley. In 
this^film he shows how three IS year old 

^b<)ys show fheir understanding of coni- 
l)lex Japanese utterances after only 20 
iniiuites of training. It also shows reten- 
tion after a delay of one year. Asher also 
has a book titled, "Learning Another 
Language through Actions" (1977) Los 
(^itos CA, Sky Oak Productions. 

Asher. James' ( 1964) "Toward a NeO-Field 
Theorv of Behavior." Journal of Human- 
istic PsycholoKy"4;85-94. 

( 1965) "Tlie Strategy of TPR, An Applica- 
tion of Learning Kussian*'. Interna- 
tional Review of Applied Linguistics 
in Language Teaching. 3 : 291-300 

(1972) "Children First Language as a 
Model for Second Language learn- 
ing*'. The Modem Language Jour- 
nal. 56-133-137. 

(1974) "Lea-ning a Second Language 
through Commands." The Second 
Field Test. The Modem Langiuige 
Journal 58 : 24:32. 



using their English. If, as is the case 
with Japanese, the students will mainly 
be speaking with members of other cul- 
tures, including those whose members 
are not native speakers of English, then 
a central pedagogical goal will be one 
of developing an awareness of the ex- 
istence of cul tural differences. Given 
such an awareness, the likelihood that 
such differences will become hin'^rqnces 
to successful communication in English 
IS reduced. The type of teaching which 
has been exemplified above with The 
Graduate is a definite step toward the 
attainment of this goal 



* Richard A. Via, English in Three Acts 
.Honolulu: The Uu'vcrsity Press of Hawaii, 
1976). 

' For further explanation of Tfilk and 
Listen, see English in Three Acts, pp. lt^^24, 
also: Via, "Talk and Listen," English Teach- 
Forum, 15, No. 2 (April 1977), 22-24. 

^ S. Simon et al., Vdues Clarification: a 
practical handhook of strategies for teachers 
and students, (New York: Hart Publishing 
Co., I97R). For a brief description: Mary 
Taylor, "Values Clarification in EFL," Cross 
Currents (Autumn 1976), pp. 130-140. 

* Louise Hirasawa and Linda Markstein. 
Developing Reading Skilh- advanced (Row- 
ley, Mass.: Newbury House Publishers, 
1974), 49-51 
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"TUIN OVIl" m THE ESI 
PROriSSION 

hy Jack Loripnate 

Seatih Pacific University 

Many things about the TESL field 
happily suggest growth and stability. For 
one thing, the TESOL organization ex- 
perienced a 12% growth in membership 
last year, indicatthg that more and more 
people are employed in ESL and con* 
sider themselves ESL professionals. 

But the brillant growth has to be 
viewed in terms of the numben of 
trained and experienced ESL teachers 
who give up the field because of the 
instability they see for themselves by 
staying in TESL: the low pay and low 
status, infrequent cost of living adjust- 
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ments, etc. Is thm any reason to rejoice 
when twe. ty mw people come into the 
field if ten or tktm have lust given it 
up? 

This apparent "turn over^ might seem 
to be advantageous for some; more 
trainees imply more university teacher 
trainer positions. But such ''advantages" 
are far outweighed bv the deleterious 
effects an all, including the teacher 
trainer, of having a field that is in prac- 
tice transitory to other fields. Training 
individuals for short-term careers is as 
futile as training people for jobs soon to 
be taken oyer by machines. The security 
of everyone at every level is threatened 
when a field's fundamental personnel are 
being forced out. To ^uote an astute col- 
leagae: "Every time another colleague 
leaves, the profession takes a step back- 
wards. Training ESL teachers for 5- to 
10- year careers is not cost effective and 
no profession can afford to continually 
lose proven, competent members," 
(Bogotch, 1979) 

h the dead-endedness of TESL and 
the attrition of TESL people inevitable? 
Some might say yes. There is not much 
hold on tho market teaching English in 
".n English speaking country. And, after 
U.I, teaching itself is a field notorious for 
low pay. But the low status is more the 
result of a lack of uniform standards and 
bargaining organizations. Of course, the 
field is represented by TESOL, a thriving 
organization. But only as of the San Fran- 
cisco Convention, with the Resolution 
dealing Mdth health and b'fc insurance 
for uninsured members and the excellent 
8-point Resolutiort on employment issues, 
has TESOL hrgiin to address these issues 
that arc indeed as primary as academic 
ones. 

Making TESL a true career woul,! 
benefit not simply those employed in 
TESL, Our country would be served 
since the field is an important instrument 
for confronting social issues. What is the 
future of the Indochinese refugee, tlie 
Hispanic groups^ and other non-native 
speaking immigrant or resident popula- 
tions in the United states? If being on 
welfare is their callbiji, then learning En- 
glish takfc'^ on the importance of a mere 
pastime or hobby. It is entirely appro- 
j: iate, then, for ESL instructOTS to be 
acknowledged as hobbiests. If, however, 
we are sincere in assisting these groups 
to lead productive lives in our country, 
and to achieve self-sufficiency and adap- 
tation, then the ESL teacher must be al- 
towed to relate to the field as much more 
than just a hobby. He must be allowed to 
have security in his profession. 

REFERENCES 

Roffotch, lr» "n«for« Yoo Quit " Reprinted 
In the TS80L NewslttUr, D«e«mber 1070, 
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THf CHALLENGE OF HA^HiNG IN 
CHINA 

by Vir^ia French Allen 

"What counts most is what we leani 
.ifter wt' know it all" This text, which 
I first saw on a notice-board outside a 
California church, has helped launch 
many a graduate t^irse and iii-servicc 
workshop. Yet is cnii apply equally well 
to overseas teaching experience, as 
Francis Shoemaker and I discovered 
(luring our recent weeks in the Peopl/s 
Republic of China 

Between us. during our loug careers, 
my husband and I had k>gged a fair 
number of contact hours with teachers 
and students abroad. We thought we 
knew a lot alxmt the Siitisfactions to b<' 
derived from cducntional missions in 
other countries. But the PRC in 1980 is 
not just another countrv it is .in English 
teachei's paradisr, 

There, jfter in.my years of being dc- 
pnvt'J f»f opportunities to learn the 
f.umii.igr, people nrc incredibly eager 
for English, and for links with American 
life. In Wuh.ni (a city of four million 
on the Yangtze River) the large lecture 
halls where wc %pokc were jammed each 
<lay, even (taring the Sunday sessions 
that werr inserted into the program at 
ihe last minute. Ne.ir-riots «)ccurrcd dur- 
ing the distribution of our handouts, 
while members of the audience scram- 
bled for copies. Everywhere we were 
beseiged by voung men and women who 
sought help with passages underlined in 
their !K)oks. begged us io write iiispira- 
tiofial inosages along with our aiito- 
graplis. and earnestly inquired what 
they coiiid do to learn more English 
fast. 

Our hosts worried that the constant 
barrage of (]Uestions was making ns 
'work too hard/' They kept trying to 
fend off the masses of students who sur- 
roimded us on stairways, in corridors. 

Cotitinued on pftge 6 
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CHINA CHALLENGE 

Continued from /xige I 

after lectures and during intermissions. 
Little did our Chinese colleagues under- 
stand how sweet such enthusiasm was 
to us! 

Francis and I formed half thtuteam — 
jestingly dubbed the "Gang of Four" — 
who had been invited to Wuhan by the 
president of Huazhong Inst>«.ute of Tech- 
nology. The other members of the team 
were Frank Sutman (Director of Tt niplt 
University's MERIT CcnttT) and Kiigeue 
Ching (Professor of Kai-t Asian Lan- 
guages and Lit< r;if!irr^ .it the Ohi» State 
University) \Sv were there to conduct 
temlier seininars (though seminar was 
a miMionier considering the size of the 
groups — 250 to 500) and also, in fact 
mainly, to work out a plan for long-term 
(^K)peration In'tween the Hiia/hong hi- 
stitute and our two American univer- 
sities. 

As China s counterpart to M.I.T . the 
H.I.T. is destined to play a major role 
in the modernization of the country, hi 
addition to its work in forty si>eeialties 
(ranging from shipbuilding to electronic 
engineering), the H.LT. has nine re- 
search centers. The spacious campus has 
facilities for accommodating an antici- 
pated tripling of its present enrollment 
of 6,000 during the next few years. Al- 
most immediately, more faculty will he 
needled — es|>ecially faculty able to liclp 
students with the English textbooks 
which are used extensively in science 
and technology coiirsv^s. 

We were told that no adc()Uate source 
for those additi(mal teachers exists in 
China beycmd the H.I.T.'s own campus: 
the histitute must tram its own. Temple 
and Ohio State are to assist by .sending 
groups of Americans trained in TESOL, 
to help the Foreign Language Faculty 
;it the H.I.T. prepare teachers of En- 
glish. The plan calls for preparing a 
larger number than may be needed at 
the Institute, since many who are to 
leceive the training will doiibv.ess be 
lured away to other jobs in tourism, 
business and industry. 

Temple and Ohio State are currently 
recruiting teachers for the Miininer of 
1980. ill addition to mon* than a dozen 
who have already signed on. Tlie group 
will stop ill Denver in inid-Jiine for a 
three-day orieiilatioii session to be held 
at the newly founded Spring Sch(K)l, 
which specializes in ESOL activities. 
During that time Francis and I *vill 
share what we learned from our experi- 
ence ill Wuhan. They will then pnK'eed 
via San Francisco and Hongki 'g for a 
10-week term hi China (the last two 
weeks to \yc spcMit in touring points of 
cultural interest — one of many fringe 
benefits offered by the HJ.T.j Travel 
to and from China will be the resp<;nsi- 
bility of the Anrterican teacher (approxi- 



mate cost $2,000) but the Peoples Re- 
public will provide for all maintenance 
and internal travel, including the two- 
week toiu-» for which regular tourists pay 
an estimated $3,000. 

The summer program will W jiisf the 
first phase of the pn>HHt Anu rkan 
TESOL specialists wil) aKt> In* needed 
at Huazhong lnstUiit<' ot Technology for 
the selifH>l \i\u u'ithcr one semester or 
lK>th H'Musters, as the applicant prefers) 
tinring 1980-81 and for subsequent years 
as well The students will be Chinese 
university teachers (and prospective 
teachers) who will want^to improve 
their own English while bringing them* 
selves lip to date on TESOL method- 
ology. 

If you are seriously interested in 
teaching in China, write and enclose 
full vita to Dr. Eugene Ching, Depart- 
ment of East Asian Languages, The 
Ohio State Universitv, Columbus, Ohio 
13210 (Tel. 614-42215816), 

A knowledge of Chinese is not re- 
(juired. The Institute would be glad to 
include Chinese Americans in the pro- 
gram if they li ve a lativc .spt^aker's 
command of English and have had 
TESOL training and exp<'riciice. 

Tlie quality of the experience await- 
ing Americans who teach in China can 
be seen in this excerpt from a letter we 
have just received from one of the 
youngest H.I.T. students, aged 21: 

"1 inn ready to take any hardships s<i lon« 
as I can ^niu access to success. But I am at 
my wits* end what to do. Francis Bacon says 
in his On StudU's, 'Some l)ooks are to be 
tasted, others to Im* swallowed, and some 
few to bo chewed and digested.' But I don't 
know what to taste, what to swallow, what 
fo digest. 

"Without your instmctious, I aiu afraid 
I cannot get to the access to success in spite 
of niy will. I sincerely hope you will en- 
liKuten me on what to learn, liow to learn. 
... I consider myself a pupil of yours, who 
has not paid any fees, but won t yon feel 
spiritually rewarded when I. a Chin?.«e stu- 
dent, under your instructions, become suc- 
cessful?]" 

That is the challenge of the PRC in 
the i980s. It indeed an English 
teae*her*s dream. 
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TIN THMdS t HAVI lEAINID 
AIOUT UAIMNe A POIE»N 
UNMAfE 

Rkhard Showflack 

Tokyo, Japan 

There .Lre now many fine professional 
journab containing articles by and for 
Uuguage^ teachen about ^ language learn- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, there are 
rarely ajfiy articles printed by., and for 
language learners about language learn- 
ing. / 

In the process of studying three for- 
eign Wiguages over a peiiod of eleven 
yean five countries, and of teaching 
English as a foreign language for five 
years in three different countries, T be- 
lieve i have learned some valuable things 
about learning a foreign language, lliere- 
forc, from the point of view of a lan- 
guage learner, I would like to pass some 
of these ideas on to other foreign lan- 
guage leamen and teachers. 

1« Studying a language is not the same 
as learning a language* 

There are miOions of people all over 
the world who study foreign languages 
but there are very few who actually 
lean) to use a foreign language. The rea- 
son for this is that most people study a 
foreign language the way a geologist 
studies a rocV: they try to crack it open 
and break it into smaller and smaller 
pieces until they are left with a handful 
of dust and little else. 

Unfortunately, many language teachers 
do not know the difference between 
studying and learning a foreign language, 
for it is far easier to help a student to 
study than to make sure a student learns. 
The primary goal of language education 
should be to help students to learn to 
use the foreign language, not only to 
help them to study it. 

2« Most people do not know how to 
learn a foreign language* 

Since most people study at most one 
foreign language, it is not surprising that 
most language students are not experi- 
enced in how to learn a foreign language. 

For example, most language students 
fall into the trap of assuming that all 
that is necessary to learn a foreign lan- 
guage is to do what the teacher assigns. 
Or they fall into other learning patterns 
that are not really useful in improving 
their language a|>ility* 

All beginning language students 
should be given training in how to learn 
a f<»reign language. 

3. Most people do not know how to 
teach a language. 

Here I am not referring to people em- 
pk>yed as language teachen but rather 



to ''people'* in general. When confronted 
with someone who does not understand 
what he is saying, the layman will adopt 
one of the following strategies: 

a) He will repeat what he has just 
said again, exactly as he said it the first 
time. 

b) He will repeat what he has just 
said, but more slowly or more loudly than 
the first time. 

e) He Mrill repeat what he has just 
said, but will rephrase it in the simplest 
possible way. 

d) He will try to communicate the 
same idea using completely different 
words. 

e) He will give up attempting to com- 
municate completely. 

From the point of view of a person 
trying to improve his ability in the for- 
eign language, none of these strategies 
is as helpful as the last alternative: 

f) He will say the same thing again 
but will explain the second time, what 
he was saying and how it means what 
he is trying to communicate. 

If this last way were the way most 
people reacted to someone who does not 
know their language well, foreign lan- 
guage learning would be much easier. 
However, most people do not have the 
time or the sensitivity to react this way. 

4. Presentation of content should be in 
as many modes as possible. 

Different students learn things in dif- 
ferent ways. And each student needs to 
learn some things in. one way, other 
th' in other ways. The language 
teacher should try to "bombard" the stu- 
dent with language experiences from as 
many different directions as possible. 

For example, to teach new vocabulary 
to students, they should be exposed to 
it in reading, writing, listening and 
speaking practice as well as in posters, 
films, etc. And even though two books 
may teach the **same thing", different 
books teach the *'same thing^ in different 
ways. 

If he is exposed to the "same thing" 
in many different ways, the language 
student has a better chance of getting 
a permanent mental "liook" on the con- 
tent which will fix it in his mind forever. 

5. It's easier to learn labels for mean- 
ings than meanings for labels. 

Es.sentially, words are only labels for 
bundles of meanings. If a student al- 
ready has the undentanding of a certain 
meaning.in his head^ it is relatively easy 
for him to learn one way, or several 
ways, this "meaning" is labeled in a 
foreign language. 

Unfortimately, most foreign language 
teaching is done in exacdy the opposite 
way: a student is presented with new 
vocabulary or structures which seem 



completely arbitrary to him, and tfien he 
is asked to associate several meanings 
with these vocabulary words or struc- 
tures. 

This latter method is by far the easier 
way to teach a language but it is not 
necessarily the better way to learn a for- 
eign language. 

6. The actual process of learning a lan- 
guage is invisible* 

Learning takes place when a new and 
invisible connection 1s>pade in the brain 
which establishes a relationship in the 
brain between two previously unrelated 
external pieces of information. These con- 
nections have already been made for 
one's fint language but new connections 
must be forged for a foreign language. 

What we normally recognize as lan- 
guage learning is only the observable ex- 
ternal evidence of this learning. Because 
language learning is invisible, a teacher 
cannot directly "force" a student to 
learn. And, likewise, a language teacher 
should not be satisfied merely with lead- 
ing the students to exhibit language- 
like" behavior. 

Rather, the teacher should design ac- 
tivities that force the students to make 
these new connections in the brain, the 
one thing in learning a language which 
a student cannot do for himself. For 
example, the student should be led to 
experience things which force him to 
think in the foreign language, to relate 
things together which he has previously 
not related with each other. 

Of course, th'^ is a much more strenu- 
ous procef* for the language student 
than mer ^peating what a teacher 
says or fihi ^ in blanks, but it is also a 
much mbre effective way of learning a 
foreign language. 

7. Many short exposures are better than 
a few long exposures to new information. 

When you are exposed to something 
new, your brain has two reactions: first, 
it realizes that you have been exposed 
to something new; then it tries to analyze 
what the new thing is. In order to "learn" 
something,^ these two processes must be- 
come automatic and effortless. 

If you are exposed to something ten 
times for a short period, then your brain 
tries to do both of these processes ten 
times. If you are exposed to the same 
information only a few times but for a 
longer period each time, your brain ha.s 
more time to analyze it but gets less 
practice in connecting the two processes, 
and whatever 'learning" that takes place 
is likely to be less permanent. 

Therefore, the teacher should try to 
give the students as much language ex- 
posure and practice as possible without 
worrying so much at each point whether 

Continued on next page 
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the students are "leaniiiig" each speeific 
new piece of information. The brain ii'a 
marvelous organ which, if given enough 
exposure, can process enormous amounts 
of new information. Language teachers 
should take advantage of this ahibty as 
well as the brains ability to analyze 
selected bits of new information. 

One more point which language teach- 
ers should constantly remind themselves 
of: most people can learn much faster 
than most people can teach. Therefore, 
the language teacher should try to keep 
up with the students' ability to learn 
rather than force the stutlents to slow- 
down to the pace (if tlie teacher's ability 
to teach. 

S. A student who does not use the Ian* 
guage is no different from a student 
who cannot use it. 

Imagine a person who practices piano 
for ten years but never performs for ,in\ - 
one cke*s ears. 

Likewise, imagine two. l.inguage stu- 
dents. One has studied a foreign Ian 
guage for ten years, "knows" it perfectK . 
but never uses it. The other has studied 
it for twt) y<*ars, constantly makes mis- 



takes, and uses it daily. Which one is the 
better language learner? Which one is 
the kind of language user a language 
pmgram should try to produce? 

Too many language students are led 
to believe that a language is something 
to be used in the language classroom, 
but not in real life. In the final analysis, 
however, the language elassroom is oidy 
a practice area, and practicing a lan- 
guage is less important than actually 
using it. 

9. You*!l nsver play better in the real 
game than you do in practice. 

F(M)tball coaches know this. So do 
')rchestra conductors. 

Unfortimately, however, too many lan- 
guage students (and teachers) are eon- 
tent witli "ahnost ' leaniin;'; 'loniething vi 
class, and assume that the student wdi 
perform up to his ability when lie needs 
to use the languuge in real life. This 
rarely is the case, however. If a stu- 
dent iH'rforms something 90% well in 
the structured, comfortable, sympathetic 
environineiil of the classroom, he will 
surely perform no better than this (and 
will probably perform vvorse) in 'eal life. 

Therefore, the language must, in a 
sense, be "overleamed" in class if it 
to l)e used correctly and comfortably in 
real life, 



HO. Learning a foreign lan^age is usu- 
ally not the most important thing in a 
person's life. 

Language teachers t(M) often forget 
that language leanuTs are people first 
and students second. They have other 
things on their minds l)esides language 
learning, such as paying &e rent, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and loving. 

This mistake is ca^y to make, how- 
ever, for the only time the language 
teacher normally comes in contact with 
the language learner is in the classroom. 
Therefore, the language teacher tends to 
see the students only in their role as lan- 
guage learners, and, of course, a lan- 
guage barrier lietween the teacher and 
the .students does nothing to break down 
this inist*oiiception. 

Also, the language teacher most likely 
has coniiiiitted his life to language teach- 
ing whereas most language students want 
to get over with the tortuous task of 
learning a foreign language as quickly, 
and with as little effort, as possible. This 
difFereiice of perspective should be kept 
in mind. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that I 
think that more emphasis should be 
placed in the future on Studying lan- 
guage learning from the students point 
of view rather than merely from the 
teacher s |w)int of \it»w. I hope that this 
article will serve that end. 
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TNI mPAIATION OF TUCNiRS 
Of mOUSH TO SKAKIRS OF 
OTMk LANGUAGIS 

By Gina Cantoni Harvey 

Sorthern Arizona Vniversitu 
Chak, Committee on Schools 
if University Coordination 

School systems serving students of 
Uipited English proficiency must now 
comply with federal laws by implement- 
ing One of several possible models of 
bilingual instruction in the elementary 
grades; at the secondary level, however, 
a school may adopt an ESL progiam as 
an acceptable alternative to bilingual ed- 
ucation, unless the* l(K*al state law re- 
quires the bilingual approach for both 
elementary and secondary grades. Since 
English is an essential component of in- 
stnKtion in both the bilingual and the 
second-language approach, it is appro- 
priate to ask who will be responsible for 
teaching it. and what steps can be taken 
to insure that the task is assigned to an 
adequately prepared professional. 

Usually the bilingual teacher will Ix* 
expected to teach both in English and in 
the students* native language. It « 
hoped, but cannot be taken for granted, 
that in teaching English the bilingual 
teacher will follow an appropriate sec- 
ond*language approach instead of relying 
exclu-sively on materials and methods 
suitable for native speakers of the lan- 
guage. Howevef, not all bilingual teach- 
ers have had training in second -language 
pedagogy; not all universities include 
ESL methodology in their requirements 
for a degree in bilingual education. 

In some schools bilingual classes are 
taught by a team eonsistmg of a bilingual 
teacher, responsible for instruction in the 
students' native language, and an English 
teacher responsible for instruction in En- 
glish, This appmach provides a viable 
solution to the need for bilingual educa- 
tion in schools where there is a scarcit> 
of certified bilingual personnel, as it frees 
the bilingual teacher to provide instruc- 
tion in the students* native language to 
more than one class. It is again hoped, 
but not taken for granted, that the team 
teacher responsible for instruction in En- 
glish will not be just a traditional Lan- 
guage Arts or English teacher but a 
trained teacher of ESL, 

Obviously the need for special training 
in teaching Ei\glish \o non-native speak- 
ers applies to person$4eaching in second- 
ary schools that .comply vwith federal 
legislation by means of an feSL program. 
Some skills in implementing ESL meth- 
odology are needed by any teachers, 
bilingual or monolingual, whose class- 
room includes even one child unable to 
function in the language used as the me- 
ditmi of. instruction, for example, a lan- 
guage arts teacher in a regular classroom 



including a Korean and a Navajo of 
limited English ability, or a bilingual 
teacher in a Spanish/English program 
whose class includes one Chinese student. 

Although teachers of both ESL and 
EFL may be trained in the same pro- 
gram and attend the same^ linguistic 
courses, the prospective clientele of each 
of the two groups is different and can 
be better served through a differentia- 
tion of approaches. As opposed to the 
learner of English abroad, for whom the 
teacher and textbook may be the only 
contacts with English language and 
culture, the child of limited English 
proficiency attending a U.S. school is 
exposed to a variety of sources of re- 
inforcement of his English skills through 
the mass media, school and serial ac- 
tivities, and his English-speaking peers, 
the effective ESL teacher will know how 
to take advantage of this valuable input. 

Having identified several categories of 
teachers as responsible for teaching En- 
glish to non-English speakers, it is ap- 
propriate to discuss how they can best 
lx» prepared to meet this responsibility.' 
Ill other words, what concepts, skills and 
attitudes do they need in addition to 
those acquired during their professional 
preparatio. either as elementary Lan- 
guage Arts teachers or as high school 
En(^ish teachers? Is it possible for a 
regular classroom teacher to become an 
effective teacher of the ESL students in 
his or her class without the expenditure 
of time, money and effort required to 
become a specialist? These are complex 
issues, especially if we consider not only 
the differences among the teachers to be 
trained (in terms of background, experi- 
ence, attitudes, etc.) but the even greater 
differences among the ESL learners who 
will ultimately be affected (in terms of 
age, ethnic- origin, expectations, etc.). 
This brief paper can only touch upon 
such issues with a few comments, focus- 
ing on three points: 

The fine distinction between teaching En- 
glish to native and non-native speakers. 

The problems of accountability. 

Some insigf^s from recent research on 
how languages ate acquired and learned. 

Some English or Language Arts teach- 
ers, untrained in ESL, who have suddenly 
found themselves in charge of students 
with little or no English proficiency have 
been known to proceed with the regular 
curriculum, using textbooks designed for 
native speakers of English and probably 
faultjng the students for their inability 
to keep up. With the current emphasis 
on individualized instruction such cases 
are less frequent now than in earlier days, 
but even today some teachers may at- 
tempt to meet the students at their own 
levels by using materials that are t(H) 
juvenile and reducing the conceptual — 
not the linguistic — load. Others may rec- 
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og»i. "'\e existence of a linguistic barrier 
but ...o eed on the assumption that any- 
one who is a native speaker of a language 
can teach it to others in a "natmal" way, 
as parents teach their children. Since the 
students are not infants, this natural ap- 
proach is only partially effective part of 
the time; it is not efficient enough in 
leading the students to academic success. 
An understanding of the nature of lan- 
guage and how it .is learned and of pos- 
sible ESL approaches would instead help 
the teacher in assessing the approximate 
level of English proficiency (if any) of 
each ESL learner and in selecting ap- 
propriate activities for further develop- 
ing his or her command of it. 

The ESL teacher should emphasize 
comprehension before expecting produc- 
tion, should approach reading as a lan- 
guage-based activity, should encourage 
creativity rather than rote learning, should 
not insist on correctness at the expense 
of fhiency. The teacher should also avoid 
downgrading the child's own language 
and culture, presenting English and the 
mainstream way of life as alternatives 
available and appropriate in given situa- 
tions. Most of these recx)mmendations 
apply to a student-ccntere<l approach in 
a modem classrcK)m, not just^ to the 
teaching of English to non-nativc speak- 
ers. Are the recommendations then suffi- 
cient to insure that any teacher who 
follows them can teach ESL? Only to a 
certain extent; the specific implementa- 
tion has to do with the language barrier 
which (along with possible psychological 
and cultural ones) separates the student 
from academic success. Effective imple- 
mentation of an ESL approach requires 
an understanding of the nature of the 
barrier and familiarity with proven ways 
of breaking through. CcxkI intentions are 
not enough. For example, the teacher 
should be able to detect discrepancies 
between the material presented in a text- 
hfM)k and the needs of the ESL learner; 
an exercise on the proper use of "a" and 
"an" is premature for a child who does 
not use articles with any degree of cor- 
rectness, leaving them out altogether or 
using the definite instead of the indefinite 
or vice-versa. 

It is clear from the above comments 
that the proper attitudes of acceptance, 
respect and patience are not sufficient to 
insure effective ESL instruction. The 
public and the school administration de- 
man^'l results; they must be observable 
and measurable. The emphasis on be- 
haviorally stated objectives has shifted 
the focus of instruction from the teacher 
to the learner; after a ft^ivcu lesson will 
the latter Ik* able to do something that 
he eoukhrt do before? Focu.sing on the 
learner is not only appropriate but neces- 
sary; what the teacher does should pro- 
duce change and growth in individual 
students. However, it is difficult to iden- 
Continued on VQHe 12 
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Continued from page B 
tify the nature and extent of this growth, 
let akme find isolated small tangible and 
yet valid bits of evidence to prove it; a 
"laundry list" of discrete performance 
items is inadequate to deal with the com- 
plexity language learning. Moreover, 
the requirement that a properly stated 
> behavioral objective include a precisely 
defined stimulus (ex: when asked to 
choose the correct answer from three 
written alternatives . . . , etc.) gets in the 
wa); of a less formal, more global assess- 
ment of language used in a creative, 
spontaneous, meaningful way. At present 
it is still impossible to determine exactly 
what students must know, leam and do 
in order to leam a language; ther^ore 
we can only offer tentative suggestions 
about the competencies and skills that 
teachers need in order to facilitate the 
learning. Competency Based Teacher 
Education does tiot provide us with the 
long-awaited treasure map to effective 
tra*ning ot language teachers; nor does 
teacher accountability necessarily result 
m teacher effectiveness, although most 
teachers leam to cope with it. 

ESL teachers in U.S. elementary and 
secondary schools acquire their training 
from a variety of formal and informal 
pre-service and in-service sources such as 
workshops, conferences, publications, 
and university courses and programs/ 
Some training sessions yield to the de- 
mand for the practical, "hands-on" ap- 
proach, leaving the teachers with an 
eclectic collection of activities but with- 
out a framework for using them con- 
structively. On the other hand, the em- 
phasis on theoretical concems may ignore 
the issue of classroom applicability. Be- 
cause of individual differences some 
teachers will be more ^receptive to one 
kind of approach or to the other, or per- 
haps to a combination of both; feedback 
from them can provide valuable informa- 
tion for designing more effective training 
sessions. In general, university degree- 
oriented programs and courses tend to 
have a strong linguistic component; their 
graduates are specialists representing 
only a fraction of the teachers who work 
with non-native speakers of English. For 
the many teachers who simply want some 
guidelines on how to better reach the 
ESL leamers in their classes an empha- 
sis on linguistics may be a deterrent. 
They may have other priorities, or they 
may be disenchanted with the conflict- 
ing claims and confusing terminology of 
various modem grammars and resentful 
of the faddish changes in textbooks and 
curricula that capitalize on the word 
"linguistic.'* 

In view of the limited amount of time 
available for training ESL teachers it is 
reasonable to reexamine the question of 
^H)w much background linguistic infor- 



mation the ^eacher really needs, and of 
what kind. Linguistics is a growing disci- 
pline in which today s discovery is tomor* 
row's rejd^t; teachers cannot be expected 
to keep up with the latest theories and 
figure out their relevance and applioabil- 
ity. On the other hand most linguists, 
even applied linguists, know little about 
what goes on in a classroom, and are 
seldom willing or able to relate their find- 
ings to useful classroom activities. 

Perhaps a better balance between 
theory and practice in the training of 
ESL teachers may be achieved by retum- 
ing the focus to the leamer (instead of 
the language or the teacher) l ut not in 
a bch..vioristic sense. A body of recent 
research ( Krashen, Schumann, and 
others) has provided us with interesting 
insights on hew second languages are 
leamed or acquired. The concept of 
'mtake," a term first used by Corder 
(1967) is the key to this model. In order 
to leam a language a leamer must be 
exposed to it and able to make sense of 
it, at least partially. The conversations or 
language activities in which the leamer 
participates at a given time constitute the 
language "input' available to him; the 
"intake" represents the portion of avail- 
able "input" which the leamer under- 
stands and acquires. There is seldom a 
perfect match between "intake" and "in- 
» put"; the most useful input is slightly 
challenging to the leamer but not tOd 
difficult. The teacher s responsibility con- 
sists of preparing an environment that 
encourages comm^inication and meaning- 
ful language activities. The experience 
should be pleasant, the focus on meaning 
rather than grammar. 

Teachers usually like to dp this sort of 
thing and do it well; it not too differ- 
ent fr6m oral language activities that 
facilitate reading comprehension and 
creative writing in the regular classroom. 
The training of teachers or teachers-to-be 
who a^e already effective in promoting 
first language development to become 
facilitators of second-language acquisi- 
tion would further refine skills already 
developed, and add others such as th'* 
ability to recognize and handle affective 
factors impeding the acquisition and 
especially the ability to select interesting 
language input at the appropriate levei 
of difficult, which is determined by many 
factors besides linguistic ones. Student- 
to-student and small-grobp interaction 
activities involving English-speaking 
peers can result in excellent "intake" for 
the ESL leamer in spite oi the fact that 
the peers who provide the ''input*' have 
no formal training in estimating levels of 
difficulty; they can usually develop some 
"ad hoc" strategies to insure that they 
are bein^ understood. 

The difference between a Language 
Arts or English teacher and a t&aeher of 
English as a Second Language acting as 



facilitator of secondJanguage acquisition 

is one of degree, not of kind; the same 
person can perform both roles in the 
same classroom. There is still a place in 
our schools for tlie highly trained ESL 
specialist with linguistic background 
which is not incompatible with an under- 
standing of how languages can be ac- 
quired as well as taught. But it seems 
that in view of the large numbers of stu- 
dents entering our schools with limited 
English proficiency the training of teach- 
ers as facilitators of Enjfrlish acquisition 
seems a promising and feasible alterna- 
tive to either setting unrealistic demands 
for additional specialization or ignoring 
the needs of students who have to over- 
come a language barrier. 



m-TuromiG AaivmEs for 

THE ESI OASStOOM 

by Alice C. Pack and Deborah ENllon 
Brigham Young University 
— Hawaii Campus 

Cettaiji frustrations are shared by 
nearly all classroom teachers as they try 
tt) -meet the individual needs of then- 
students. In addi^on to unwieldy class 
size, the difficultto^t posed by student 
inattention, dissimilar n^eds and ca- 
pacities, and lack of motivation consti- 
tute all-too-familiar obstacles to effective 
learning. Peer-tutoring techniques were 
developed in response to these concerns 
and. we believe, can be of great help 
in dealing with them. Student response 
to a variety of peer-tutoring activities 
has been encouraging in terms of both 
sustained interest and improved per- 
formance. In this article we will explain 
why these techniques work and present 
examples of peer-tutoring activities we 
have used. 

Peer tutormg typically inxolves a pair 
of students (ideally of different lan- 
guage backgrounds) who alternately 
assume the roles of tutor and learner. 
Interaction is more or less structured 
according to .student needs and the na- 
ture of the materials being used. Paired 
students work at their own speed and 
rely tm one another for constant feed- 
back. Peer tutoring thereby implies a 
new role for the classroom teacher — 
one in which the principal function is 
that of a consultant, and in which con- 
tat t with students is brief, but frequent 
and individual. 

The effectiveness of peer tutoring de- 
pends on numerous factors. The con- 
stant in\olvfnient of all the students in 
the class recjuires that they be alert and 
thinking at all times. The fact that stu- 
dents are paired gives eacli more per- 
sonal attention and feedback than a 
smgle teacher could ever provide. More- 
over, it permits a teacher to match stu- 
dents of similar levels and complemen- 
tary capabilities. In this way, the variety 
of strengths and weaknesses which stu- 
dents bring with them to a class can 
facilitate rather than impede learning. 
As students rcali7c that they know 
things which can b( of use to others, 
A close camaraderie develops among 
members of the class. An increased 
sense of common purpose and the habit 
of responsible participation in the learn- 
mg process are developed at the same 
time. This, m turn, encourages indi- 
vidual initiative and reduces the danger 
of unproductive dependence on the 
teacher. 
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Two sets of materials to be used spe* 
cifically for peer tutoring have been de- 
veloped at the Hawaii campus of 
Brigham Young University. We rely 
heavily on l>oth in our English Lan- 
guage Institute program. Qfte is a set 
of three books (Dyads: Prepositions, 
Dyads: Pronouns and Determiners and 
Dyads: Verb Choices and Verb Forms) 
written by Alice C. Pack (Newbury 
House, 1977). The other is a set of 
pronunciation cards by Lynn E- Hen- 
richsen (to be published). Each of these 
sets of materials is discussed below. 

DYADS 

An analysis of errors drawn from 
ESL students' compositions led to the 
identification of three broad types of 
grammatical difficulty. Euch of these, 
categories is treated in c, separate vol- 
ume of the Dyad series, whose .urpose 
is to help students internalize gram- 
matical structures through repeated ex- 
posure to sentences requiring clozure. 

Texts have two components — one 
without answers ("student" copy) and 
one with answers "*( "tutor'' copy) — and 
students work in pairs. The steps con- 
«st of a series of unconnected sentences 
V'ith fifteen clozure blanks in each sec- 
tion. For each })lank. students select one 
from a group of two to six potentially 
confusing if.'ins. (Review sections have 
iinlimitel choices.) Tlie "student" (or 
respondent) rends each sentence aloud, 
indicatinu clozure 1)\' filling the })lank or 
})lanks with the correct word or words 
indicated by the context of the sentence. 
Tlie '"tutor." wliose hook has the correct 
clozure items listed, reinforces the re- 
spondent's clozure selection when the 
sentence is read by saying "mmhmm" 
with rising intonntion if the item is cor- 
rect, and "mm-nini'* with falling intona- 
tion if the item is incorrect. If the 
clozure item is incorrect, the respondent 
again reads the sentence with another 
selected clozure item. Students alternate 
as re';pondent and tutor in each dyad 
after a respondent has read all of the 
sentences in one section. 

Because the answers present little or 
no ambiguity and the program is highly 
stnictured» the Dyads work equally well 
in classrooms and in situations where a 
tciicher is not present, such as in a lan- 
guage lah. These texts are very efi^cctive 
for teaching discrete grammar points 
and are particularly well suited to s^^oak- 
ing and writing classes. Teachers can 
also use the dyad model in constructing 
additional exercises to meet the spe- 
cific needs of their own students. 
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PRONUNCIATION CARDS 

The peer-tutoring approach was also 
used in an activity designed to allow 
students to focus on individual pronun- 
ciation problems which might not be 
shared by the rest of the class. The ac- 
tivity, in a game format, uses sets of 
cards, each set containing two yellow 
cards and twenty orange cards. Each 
set presents two memljers of a targeted 
minimal pair distinction (e.g. pill/bill) 
in a sentence content. On each of the 
cards is a pictorial representation of one 
of the minimal pair sentences. Tlie sen- 
tences on the two yellow cards diflFer 
only in the substitution of one minimal 
pair member for the other. 

Students work in pairs (of diflFerent 
language backgrounds whenever possi- 
ble) ;ind proceed as oudined helow! 
(S = speaker, L = listener) 

preparation: 

— students sit facing one another 

— S holds shuffled orange cards so S 

can see them hut L cannot 
—L puts yellow cards on table so both 

S and L can see them 

method: 

— S reads sentence wliich corresponds 

to picture on top orange card 
— L points to yellow card which illus- ' 

tratcs ihe sentence h'^ heard 
—if L points to correct card S gives L 

the top orange card 
— if L points to incorrect card, S pu.- 

top oran, e card hack into pile 

Students continue untd all cards are 
gone, change roles and record com- 
pleted sets on a chart. While students 
are working the teaclier circulates among 
them, monitoring progress and giving 
individual help. 

In working with the pronunication 
cards students often discover that they 
really do have problems with speaking 
and hearing specific sounds. They de- 
velop an awareness of the" importance 
of individual sounds in effective com- 
munication. The game requires accuracy 
on the part of both listener and speaker, 
for a mistake made by either can halt 
progress. When two students cannot 
agree if a mistake was the lislener*s or 
the speaker's, the teacher is called upon 
to arbitrate. The use of these cards in- 
variably generates a grent deal of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm as students help 
each other produce and recognize pho- 
nemic distinctions. Here, too, it is pos- 

Continued on next page 
TN 6/80 
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fible for teachers to make their own 
cMxdi (with or without pidures) de- 
pending on their students' needs. For 
a more detailed discussion of the cards 
see Henrichsen (1978). 

Materials specifically designed for 
peer tutoring have been discussed up 
to this point. The peer-tutoring ap- 
proach can also be successfully applied 
to already familiar activities, e.g. check- 
ing reading exercises, editing home- 
work, proofreading essays^ and giving 
Speeches. Exam^^les of each follow. 

CHECKING READING HOMEWORK 

Since reading is a silent activity, it 
is sometimes xlifficult for a teacher to 
determine whether any thinking is ac- 
tually taking place while a student is 
reading. For this rrasoii* most texthooks 
designed to teach reading provide a set 
of compithcnsioii (juestions to en.surr 
that students lia\c actually understoixl 
the passage. Unfortunately, however, 
siieh (im-stions tan often !)(• answered 
correctly with little or no thought. 

A peer-tutoring reading eheek helps 
students think while they read. After 
students have answered comprehension 
questions they gather in groups of two 
or three and compare their responses. 
When answers to any ui\en (jnestion 
differ, eaeli student must defend his 
own clioicf As the students work, the 
tcaeht-r circulates among them, helping 
them find wa\s to support their argu- 
nient.s. 

The readnig elieck stimulates mental 
activity during and after reading. Stu- 
dents often give more careful thought 
to answers which the> know the\ must 
later defend. As they learn to ask and 
answer their own (juestions while read- 
ing. tlie\ become more critic .tl readers. 

EDITING HOMEWORK 

The moment a student hands in a 
homework assignment. niotixatHm is at 
its peak. Having committed himself to 
certain answers, he is e.iger to find out 
if they are correct. In the traditional 
elassHMMii sitnatio?!. the teacher collects 
hcmiework. checks it and returns it the 
following day. at ht^st. By ihcn. how- 
ever, tlie student is concentrating on 
something (*lse. so he l)arcly glances at 
the corrections and he then proceeds to 
make the same errors on the next simi- 
lar assignmcMit. A very precious moment 
has been wasted and, as a result, the 
student continues to make the .same 
errors and the teacher cuhtinucs to cor- 
rect them. 

— ^ 
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A peer-tutoring homework check is 
very simple. The procedures are similar 
to those In a reading check. In groups 
of two or three, students compare an- 
swers to written homework assignments 
and defend their own when diflFerences 
are foimd. Again, the teacher circulates 
among the students, answering specific 
questions and mediating unresolved dis- 
putes. 

The homework check takes advan- 
tage of the fact that a .student's interest 
in an assignment is greatest at the time 
he hands it in to be corrected. It is at 
that point that he wants most to know 
whether or not his answers are correct. 
Students find that a few minutes' con- 
sultation with a peer provides them 
with the opportunity to check areas 
about which they are uncertain. Editing 
homework helps students and teacher 
l)rLak the vicious circle of repeated er- 
rors and corrections. 

PROOFREADING ESSAYS 

Most nat w speakers proofread their 
grammar as thev write, and most good 
writers proofread a series of drafts be- 
fore they are satisfied with the finished 
product. ESL teachers, however, often 
encourage proofreading only by lemind- 
ing students to write a rough draft and 
then cotrect ifiistakes. Yet error correc- 
tion in a second language can he a 
monumental task. In teaching proof- 
reading we have learned two very im- 
portant things from our students: 1) it 
is extremely difficult for them to find 
their own errors and 2) they cannot 
eheek everything at once. Therefore, 
until students have leanied some tech- 
niques of proofreading, it does little 
good to ask them to correct their errors. 

The first time students proofread they 
should look for (mly one or two types 
of errors. As they gain experience, 
knowledge and confidence, they can 
handle many more. When peer tutoring 
is used to help teach proofreading in 
one of our intermediate level classes 
(where verbs, prepositions, „n(l word 
forms have already been studied) the 
following procedure is used: 

1) One Student reads his paragraph 
slowly to his partner. 

2) Both students look for mistakes i 
spelling nnd punctuation 

3) Either student stops reading any 
time he think.s he spots an error. The 
error is discussed, a mutual decision is 
reached (perhaps to save the question 
for the teacher) and the students con- 
tinue reading. 

4) Students repeat steps 1-3 looking for 
verb errors (S-V agreement, verb time 
agreement, forms). 

5) Students repeat slrps 1-3 looking at 
prepositions. 

6) Students repeat steps 1-3 looking at 
word form.s. 
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7) Students repeat steps 1-3 looking at 
anything else that does not look or 
sound correct. 

We find that teaching students to recog- 
nize and correct the errors in their own 
and their classmates' essays encourages 
them to avoid such mistakes in all their 
writing. 

GIVING SPEECHES 

Assigning students to give speeches 
in front of a class is a familiar activity 
in speaking classes. While a student 
nervously stumbles through his speech, 
his classmates often have their minds 
elsewhere. They are worrying about 
their own speeches or perhaps wonder- 
ing what they will have for lunch. The 
teacher gives the student a grade and 
the student returns to his seat. Little, if 
any, communication has taken place 
between the speaker and his audience. 

A peer-tutoring approach to such 
speeches provides for constant interac- 
tion between speaker and audience. The 
promise of a quiz on the following day 
g..es the audience an immediate reason 
fpr being attentive. When they do not 
understand something the speaker has 
said, they are eneouraged-to interrupt 
and ask for repetition or clarification. 

This more informal approach to giv- 
ing speeches in the classroom benefits 
the speaker in that continual feedback 
from his fellow students permits him to 
know exactly when he is and when he 
IS not communicating. Thus, he can 
monitor his own performance and regu- 
late his behavior accordingly. This ap- 
pmach is equal 1> valualile to students 
in the audience, who soon learn that 
listening is not a passive activity. By 
taking notes they learn to extract and 
organize important infc^rmation in a 
speech, and at the same time overcome 
their reluctance to ask (|uestions the 
answers to which are necessary to their 
understanding. Both speakers and audi- 
ence come to know the considerable 
eon.usion that can be caused by inac- 
curate pronunciation or inappropriate 
grammatical construction. Indeed, stu- 
c:ents seem more apt to learn from one 
another than from a teacher the crucial 
valife of making themselves intelligible. 

The possibilities for using peer tutor- 
ing are endless and we have found it 
to be adaptable to nearly any class set- 
ting, and subject and any set of ma- 
terials. There is ample evidence in jour- 
nals and other publications that many 
other teachers are discovering and en- 
joying the muny benefits of peer-tutor- 
ing procedures in teaching reading 
(Dykstra 1970; Ford 1977), writing 
(Kohn and Vajda 1975; Witbeck 1976) 
and in speaking and listening activities 
such as map-reading (Winn-Bell Olsen 

Continued on next page 
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Cimhnaed from 9 
tity the nature and extent of this growth, 
let aluiie find isolated small tangible and 
\tft valid bits of evidence to prove it, a 
•'laundry liSt" of discrete performance 
Items iS inadequate to deal with the com- 
plexity of language learning. Moreover, 
the reciuirement that a properly staled 
lH»havioral objective include a precisely 
defined stimulus (ex: when asked U> 
choose the ct)rrect answer from three 
UTitten alternatives . . , etc.) gets in the 
wa^^of a less formal, more global assess- 
ment of language used in a creative, 
spontaneous, meaningful way, At present 
It is still impossible to determine exactiv 
what students must Ioijw. leani and dn 
III order to leain a language » therefore 
we can only offer tentative suggestions 
a*tK)ut the (Oin|H*teneies and skills that 
teachers nei»<l in order to facilitate tlu 
learning. Competency Based Teacher 
Education does not provide us with the 
Icmg-awaited treasure map to effective 
training of language teachers'; nor does 
teacher accountability necessarily result 
III teacher effectiveness, although most 
teachers learn to cope with it. 

ESL teachers m U.S. elementary and 
secondary schools acquire their training 
fr(mi a variety of formal and informal 
pre-ser\ ice and in-service sources such as 
worksliops, conferences, publications. 
.111(1 university courses and programs 
Some training sessions yield to the ile- 
maiul for the practical, "hands-on" ap- 
proach, leaving the teachers with an 
eclectic collection of activities but with- 
out a framework for using them con- 
str\icti\ ely. On the other hand, the em- 
phasis on theoretical concerns may ignore 
the issue of classroom appHcabihty. Be- 
cause of individual differences some 
teachers will be more receptive to one 
kind of approach or to the other, or per- 
haps to a combination of both; feedback 
from them can provide valuable informa- 
tion for designing more effective training 
sessions. In general, university degree- 
oriented programs and courses tend to 
have a strong linguistic component; their 
graduates are specialists representing 
only a fraction of the teachers who work 
with ncn-native speakers of English. For 
the many teachers who simply want some 
guidelines (m how to better reach the 
ESL learners in their classes an empha- 
sis on linguistics may be a deterrent. 
They may have other priorities, or they 
may be disenchanted with the conflict- 
mg claims and confusing terminology of 
various modern grammars and resentful 
ot the faddish changes in textbooks and 
curricula that capitalize on the word 
"linguistic/* 

In view of the limited amount of time 
available for training ESL teachers it is 
reasonable to re-examine the question of 
how mtieh backgrrmnd linguistic infor- 



mation the teacher really needs, and of 
what kind. Linguistics is a growing disci- 
pline in which today s discovery is tomor- 
row *s reject; teachers cannot be expected 
to keep up with the laiest theories and 
figure out their relevance and applicabil- 
ity. On the other hand most linguists, 
even applied linguists, know little about 
what goes m» in a classroom, and are 
sel(h»iu williii^)r able to relate their find- 
i' ^> [ > useful classrof)in activities. 

Perhaps a better balance between 
theory and practice in Mie training of 
ESL teachers may be ac hievcd by rt tnni 
ing the focus to the learner (instead of 
the language or the teacher) but not in 
a beluuioristic sense. A body of recent 
research (Kiashen» Schumauu, and 
others) has provided us with interesting 
insights on how second languages are 
learned or acquired. The concept of 
'intake/' a term first used by Cordt:r 
(1967) is the key to this model. In order 
to learn a language a learner must be 
exposed to it and able to make sense of 
it» at least partially. The conversations or 
!aiiguac<> activities in which the learner 
participates at a given time constitute the 
language "input" available to him; the 
"intake" represents the portion of avail 
able "input" which the learner under- 
stands and acquires, There is seldom a 
perfect match Intvveeu "intake" and "in- 
put"; the most useful input is slightly 
challenging to the learner but not too 
difficult. The teacher's responsibility con- 
sists of preparing an environment that 
encourages conimtinicatioii and meaning- 
ful language activities. The experience 
should be pleasant, the focus (in meaninu 
rather than grammar. 

Teachers usually like to do this -ort of 
thing and do it well, it is not too differ- 
ent from oral language activities that 
facilitate reading comprehension iini! 
creative writing in the regular classroom. 
The training of teachers or teachers-to-be 
who are already effective in promoting 
first language development to become 
facilitators of second-language acquisi- 
tion would further refine skills already 
developed, and add others such as the 
ability to recognize and handle affective 
factors impeding the acquisition and 
esi>ecially the ability to select interesting 
language input at the appropriate level 
of difficult, which is determined by many 
factors besides linguistic ones. Stiident- 
to-student an^ small-group interaction 
activities involving English-speakiim 
peers can result in excellent "intake" for 
the ESL learner in spite of the fact that 
the peers whf) provide the "input*' have 
no formal training in estimating levels of 
difficulty^ they can usually develop some 
"ad hoc*' strategies to insure that they 
are being understood. 

The difference between a Language 
Arts or English teacher and a teacher of 
English as a Se cond Language acting as 



facilitator of second-language acquisition 
is one of degree, not of kind; the same 
person can perform both roles in the 
same classr(K)m. There is still a place in 
our schools for the highly trained ESL 
.specialist with linguistic background 
which is not iiiccmipatible with an under- 
standing of how languages can be ac- 
quired as well as taught. But it seems 
that in view of the large numbers of stu- 
dents entering our schools with limited 
English proficiency the training of teach- 
ers as facilitators of English acquisition 
seems a pnmiising airl feasible alteftia- 
tive to either setting unrealistic demands 
for additumal specialization or ignoring 
the needs of students who have to over- 
come a language barrier. 
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A principal benefit in being a member 
of NAFSA (the National Association for 
Foreign Student A£Fairs) is taking part 
in the various workshops, conferences, 
and conventioiis which the organization 
offers each year. The content of such 
meetings is interwoven with valuable 
contacts to provide not only an overview 
of international education but also in- 
sight into specific professional interests. 
At the Region VII Annual Conference in 
Knoxvillc (October 17-19. 1979), the 
ATESL (Association of Teachers of En- 
glish as a Second Language) Sectional 
Meeting on Teaching Composition" af- 
forded ATESLers the opportunity to 
broaden their approach to that subtle 
skill. Chaired by John Rogers of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, the meeting included 
four presenters who discussed a variety 
of topics concerning the instruction (rf 
composition. 

Dale Myers of the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville spoke first on the re- 
levance of the conference theme ( Profes- 
sionalism in International Education) to 
composition. Dr. Myers proposed a num- 
ber of responsibilities which composition 
teachers should address to enhance the 
learning of their students. First of all, 
the instructor should be thoroughly 
acquainted with re'^earch and materials 
in the field of composition pertaining to 
both non-native jeamers and to native 
learners. In being familiar with the ma- 
terials available, the instructor has a 
broad range from which to choose pri- 
mary as well as secondary materials; in 
being familiar with native as well as non- 
native research, the instructor is further 
armed to assist students in their prepara- 
don to write in an English-speaking 
world. Familiarity with *he field allows 
the teacher to supplement or replace, 
adapt or modify, develop and experi- 
ment in order to gear composition to the 
needs of the student, It becomes ;he in- 
structors duty to experiment with a 
vwiety of techniques to find those com- 
positional exercises whk^h best suit the 
development of composition. Having 
made the selection of materiab and tech- 
niques, the composition teacher should 
provide the opportunity for practice, 
sin'^ it is through practice that students 
acquire the ability to write. Myers en- 
courages composition teachers to avoid 
"sentence-level panic" and teach com- 
position, not grammar. It is important to* 
keep the notion of rhetoric as the pri- 
mary focus of a composition class, avoid- 
ing emphasis on isolated sentence exer- 
cises. The teacher should be aware of 
his own students' composition needs in 
terms of their academic futiues and their 
current outside interests in order to re* 
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N: A REPORT 

by Bin Powell 

UnhersUy of North Florida 
late their woric in composition class to 
their own lives and to their future needs. 
The realizati<Hi of application affects the 
students' interest in writing; the realiza- 
tion of applicable preparation affects at- 
titudes of univenity departments towards 
the relevance of an ESL program. 

V'irginia Pritchard shared some ideas 
on composition from the ESL program 
at North Carolina State University, 
where the operating philosophy is that 
ESL students should be tau^t composi- 
tion survival skills. Since the ESL classes 
serve as preparation for the regular En- 
glish program, a major stumbling block 
for non-native students, the, students 
need to acquire abilities in essay writing 
and research if they are to endure the 
academic demands in the university. In 
many instances. Dr. Pritchard finds, ESL 
students do not have a complete knowl- 
edge of their own grammar, thereby 
necessitating the teaching of grammar 
concepts. 

At North Carolina State composition 
classes are writing labs, with corrective 
exercises given as homework. Each stu- 
dent's papers are kept in a folder at 
school so that they can be referred to in 
frequent conferences with the composi- 
tion teacher. Students also keep Journals 
in which they are encouraged to write. 
Though ungraded, these )6umals are re- 
viewed periodically by the instructor — 
a time-consuming process — but one that 
reveals the emergence of improving 
writing. 

A handout of a selected students 
written first impressions of the U.S. 
(lemcmstrated two things: the glimmer- 
ing of uriderstanding of an expressive 
mind and the problem of all composition 
teachers, corrections. Pritchard suggested 
the use of t^e guidelines proposed by 
Wilga Rivers and Mary Temperly in A 
Practical Guide to the Teaching of En- 
RlLsh as a Second Language (Oxford 
University Press, 1978; pp. 323-4), 
These guidelines encourage, among other 
things, that students learn to write com- 
positions by writing them, that correc- 
tive focus should be narrowed to a few 
major faults, and that active correcMon 
on the part of the student achieves bet- 
ter learning than the passive reading of 
corrections marked by a teacher (Rivers 
and Temperly offer a number of "active 
correction processes'*). For scoring com- 
{)ositi()n, Pritchard explained the system 
used at the Summer Institute in English 
at N.C.S.U.: 

Guide in Scoring Written Compositions 

Assign one mark from each of the two 
sections below. Add the two and multi- 
ply this "raw score" by 4. 
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I. Organization, length, content 

15 An interesting and substantial thesis, 
wnthin d clear structure (introduction, 
good development, conclusion) and at 
an appropriate length. 
13 Adequate development of relatively 
interesting and complex ideas. Clear, co- 
herent. 

11 Weak development of routine 
thought, but does stick to the topic. 

9 Little organ izaticm lieyond sentence 
level. 

7 AiJo apparent organization. Doesn't 
stick to the topic. 

5 A jumble. Practically unintelligible. 

3 Uninterpretable. 

II. Grammar, vocabulary, spelling 

10 Excellent, near native. 

8 Moderately complex grammar and 
diction, with ^-casional errors. 

6 Grammar occasionally obscures mean- 
ing. Vocabulary limited to common 
words. Frequent misspellings. 

4 Only phrases and fragments are cor- 
rect. Uses only very basic vocabulary. 
Rampant misspellings. 

2 Shows no sense of the mechanics of 
English. 

Mike Pylc of the English Language 
Institute at the University of Florida 
gave a presentation entitled "Enhancing 
Style in Composition with 'Relativiza* 
tion.' " Mr. Pylc proposed that a work- 
able knowledge of the sentence combina- 
tion and reduction functions of relative 
clauses will improve the style of ESL 
students. Since ESL students will be 
evaluated by the same criteria as En- 
glish-speaking students in their univer- 
sity-level written work, it is important 
that they be equipped with some adept- 
ness in the stylistic conventions pertain- 
ing to relative clauses. 

The basic structure and use of relative 
clauses should be taught in grammrr 
< k.s, Pylc stressed. However, effective 
sentence combination through "relativ- 
iziition" has valuable stylistic utility for 
the composition class. For example, rela- 
tivf clauses can Ix; wielded to affect 
sentence length, eliminate verbiage and 
present definitions. Similarly, ESL- stu- 
dents should be aware of the application 
of relative clause reduction in order to 
decrease ambiguity and heaviness. Pyle 
l>ointed out these constructions lending 
themselves to the reduction of the rela- 
tive clause (example sentences are this 
writer's): 

"Passivization'': The film (which was) 
shown yesterday is being offered again 
today. 

Before fyrepositional phrase: The theater 
(which is) in Building 4 can get crowded. 
Before noun phrase The film, (which 
is) a cinematic masterpiece, won three 
awards in Cannes. 

After verb BE in progressive: The actor 
(who is) playing the lead was also 
nominated. Continued on page 17 
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"At last! St*EAK ENGLISHI is what our ESL teachers have 
been waiting for. It presents lifeskills information in a logi- 
cal sequence of English language skills. It combines practice 
in listening, talking, reading and writing. My teachers like it 
and my students love it. Send us more. " 



Sherry Roycc 
Diffctor. Adiilt Educ*>' on 
LancaMcr-Lcbuior. t.V. 13 



UNIQUE CONTENT AND APPROACH 

• Eclectic combination of situational, notional/functional, 
and grainmatical approaches 

• Realistic identification of structural and functional obiec- 
tives for each lesson 

• Competency-based ''survival" ESL topics, relevant to 
adult students 

• Necessary stress on oral communication, related to each 
student's own life 

• Essential emphasis^on content, not form; on communica* 
tion, not drills 




SPEAK ENQLiSHI Tsxt One Stu- 
dents iearn to: use the telephone 
and public transportation, read 
traffic signs and newspaper ads, 
shop for food and housing, func- 
tion In social situations. Offers 
cultural Insights Into nsme sys- 
tems, TV advertising, U.S. cus- 
toms. An Impressive beginning 
for all ESL students. 
NswAvsNsMst HO^dSII) I3.S6 



SPEAK ENOUSHt Worfcbook 
One— Reinforcement and exten- 
sion of functions and structures 
Introduced In text, plus phono- 
logical practice. Students prac- 
f/ct skills and structures, ap- 
plying what's been learned to 
develop new language compe- 
tencies. Crossword/number puz- 
zles, "find the word" games 
JustPuMlshstft •61-4(1Sia> I1S6 



SPEAK ENQLISHI Sasic Begin- 
ner Book • Especially for the non- 
literate adult. Students learn 
practical language functions and 
structures in everyday conte)as. 
Includes prere.adlng, reading, and 
basic writing skills. A vital prep- 
aration for beginning English in- 
struction. 

SsptemberliiO UX2{i90i) I3.t6 



Fortttcoming CoinplsnMnts . . . 

Reed EngHeM Seek One— reading skills develop- 
ment to complement level one of Sp^ak BngMht or 
eny other ESL series— including Ortmnwion In 
Anmlemi BnglM. Short topical passages empha- 
sue both reeding for pleeeure and functional reading 
such ae sehedulee, forms, directions, etc. 
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WMTB iNQUSHI Seek One-composition skills ds 
velopment to complement Spee* ingil$hl and OAf. 
Varied exerdees suoh es "Number the Pictures" 
elieee both organisation and sentence^parap^apn 
cenelfuctlon. Leeming experiences outside the 
claserwm are included. 

riise es4e(iaiii 
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SPEAK ENQLISHI Text Oiis. 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



ADonesa 
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STATE 



ZIP 



IML 
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ISl AM COMPOSITION 

Cmtinuetl from jxi^v 15 

Befme mlieciiws {requires transforma- 
tkmk The film, (which is) long, will be 
shown in two parts. 

• Pyle also discussed the nietliods of avoid- 
ing "over-relativi/ation" such as break- 
ing up the seutena*, using participial 
constructions and using relative adverbs, 
He then demonstrated with model sen- 
tences how stylistic ineffectiveness can 
be corri»eted through *'relativization" or 
rechiction. 

Chnt Wright of Georgia State Uni- 
versity gave an interesting presentation 
' on a variety of g*Moc-playing techniques 
which he uses to emphasize the formal 
tiatture of the paragraph, Mr. Wright fol- 
lowed the theme of the other presenta- 
tions in stressing th.it it is paragraph 
structure winch should In? taught in the 
composition class, grammar, with its in- 
finite problems, should not be tackled. 

Wright eniplo\s sc\(ral exercises to 
gi\e stiuleiits prjLticc in developing 
piiragraphs Nxitli topic and supporting 
sentences In one exercise, students 
cb<M)se topK sciiteiues from a list par- 
agraphs withont topic sentences. From 
this exereise, they proceed to developing 
their own topie sintenccs for "deficient" 
parauraplis without the proxision of a 
list, Wright einplovs • "the round-robin 
paragraph* to .iid students in writing 
paragraphs with supporting sentences, 
Croups of four students with a "leader" 
decide on a subject of ninversal interest. 
The leader writes the topic sentence, 
and then the second student writes a 
supporting sentence. The writing of sup- 
lX)rtim^'seiitciici-s contiiiues in the group 
until the paragrapli i'J complcte<l Wright 
has found that students are forced to 
read the cohereiue of thn developing 
paragraph as the exercise prcKci'ils. The 
gniup-prodiited piragraphs can be re- 
prcKliiced, distributed, and analyzed con- 
strnetixel) by the ehws as a whole. 

To deal with the problem of lack of 
detail in stinlent compositions. Wright 
has students underline the vaguest gen- 
eralities of a model paragraph. For ex^ 
ample. 

Spnnu is the lH*st si-ason of the year 
Thm- are in.nis athMhes you tan do 
Also, the weather changes and be- 
comes more pleasant. Tlie scenery 
lx*conies more beautiful. People seem 
nil tT in ihv sprin«, Kiiiallv. .springjias 
l)ren called the season of love. 

Next, students should break the para- 
graph up by adding appropriate details. 
With practice in becoming, more ccm- 
crete in their composition, Wright as- 
serts, students can be led away from the 
"blank-iwpcr s>iKlrome." 

Another mtnguing exercise utilized 
by Wright is tliC ''induced conclusion," 
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ill which students are provided with a 
list of general CH)nclusions. For each 
conclusion, they are to write several 
sentences containing specific examples 
which will lead other readers to draw 
the same conclusion. Playc*d as .a game, 
this exercise has students attempting to 
match the conclusions with sentences 
written by other Miideiits. Wright thinks 
that game-playing 'exercises of this type 
ha\e students work with concepts while 
inaiiitaitiiiig their interest level. 

OBTAINING TEACHING MATERIALS 

by Bernard Susser 

Baika Junior Collcf^c 

This IS ti preliiiuiiary guidt* to obtain- 
ing ESOL teaching materials including 
textbooks and supplementary materials. 
It Will probably l)e of most interest to 
teachers working outside the United 
States but I b.i\ e tried to incliide some- 
tlinig. Un' e\ er\one. It should not be 
(but it is) necessary to add that men*: 
tion of tin\' cominereial organization 
liereih does not (oiistitiite an endorse- 
ini nt but is proxided solelv for the in- 
formation of readers who umst, iis usual, 
proceed at their own risk. 

1. Publishers' Local Offices. Many of the 
inaior .Aniencan .nid British KSL EFL 
publishers ha\e UkmI offices throughout 
the world which oltm proxide examina- 
tion copies and other serxices b)r teach- 
ers. Hilt if the local office is sting) with 
exaiimiation copies or will not pro\ ide a 
professioii.d discount on trade l)ooks, it 
ina\ be [)ossil>l{ to obtain these benefits 
direetly fiom the niaiii office. Addresses 
«>f publishers are listed tii Books in Print 
or Britfsli Book\ in Print which can be 
foiiii<l ill some large l)(M)kstores. niiiver- 
sit\ libraries or Hritisli CoiineiW Amer- 
ican Cnltnre C!entei libraries, 

2. International Booksellers. There are 
St vend i)o«>kstores in England that offer 
o\erseas sen ice. Hlackw ells ( Hro.id 
Street. Oxfoid, England) and W. IlefFei 
& Sons (20 Trinity Street, Cambridge 
CB2 3NG, England) are leading inter- 
national IxMikstores speeiali/iiig in aca- 
demic l)Ooks. they issue eatah)giies in 
many fields, inelnding language and 
linguistics, OulHvers Hooksliop (49 High 
Street. Wimlmrne. Dorset HH2I IHS. 
England) pn>vides international serxiee 
for te\tlMM>ks. tapes and «)tlier ESL 'FFI. 
I)ooks and materials. 

3. Instructional Materials. (Companies 
listed here handle supi)lementary teaeh- 
liig niateruils such as ganies» posters, 
tap(*s, slides, etc.. most liave excellent 
catalogues and will ship <jvers(*as. Al- 
though etmiparatively few materials are 
made for TESOL. teachers can easily 
adapt materials made for native-speak- 
mg students in such areas as language 
development, reading readiness, phonies 
.md anial eoinprehension 
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C.C. Publications. Inc., P.O. Box 372-7, 
Gladstone, OB 97027, picture cards. 

Constructive Playthings. 1040 East 85tb 
Street, Kansas City. MO 64131, general 
instruct loiial materials, 

Ciiisenaire Ccmipanv of America, Inc , 
12 Cbureh Street. New H(xhelle, NY 
10805, eiiisenaire rods. 

DcNclopmental Learning M.iterials, 7440 
Nat( he/ Avenue. Niles, IL 00648. games 
and Msiial aids, has scNcral <»verseas 
offices. 

Dormac, Inc. P.O. box 752, Heaverton, 
OR 97075, special education materials 
for laiignage. 

eini. P.O. box 4272. Madison, Wl 53711, 
games and simulations. 

Ideal Scli(K)l SuppK' (!onipaiiy, Iiitenia- 
tioiial DivisHHi, 6655 N, Axondale Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IL fi()631. general instruc- 
tional materials, 

l^akesliore Ciirrieiduin Materials Com- 
panv,, 2695 E. Oomingiie/ Street, P.O. 
hox 6261, Cars<m, CA W)7-. ). general 
* instructional mahTials, 

Learning World, liie,. 500 Westlakc 
Axeiine North. Seattle, WA 98109. gen- 
vtaI mstrnctional inat<Tials, 

The Perfection Form Ccniipanv, 1000 
Noith Second .A\enne. L<»gan, lA 51546. 
.\\' materials. Ixxiks, 

SVE Societx for \'isnal E hieatioii. Inc., 
1315 l)i\erse> Parkwj)'. Clueligo, IL 
6(KSI4, filiiistrips and other audiovisual 
ni.itenals, 

W'oid Making Produetions, 70 West 
Loinse .Axeiine, S.dt Lake (*it\, UT 
81115. word cards and games, 

4. Pro Forma Invoices. One g(M)d way 
to order fn)ni overseas is to send a list 
of tlu' Items v(»ii want and recpiest that 
\nu be sent a pro forma nnoice which 
mclndes all postage and other cliarges. 
Thru \ou can return on<- copv of that 
inxoiee with \oni pa)nieiit if you 
decide not, to (ndei. \ou (an te.ir up the 
in\(»ee with no obligation, 

5. Local Sources of AV Materials. Many 
Hritisli and American films are avail- 
able in 16nim from coiiimcrcial film 
rental eonipaiiies. The Hritisli Councils, 
hntisli Tourist Antliontv offices, Aiiier- 
ican (ailtnre Centers and similar agen- 
cies aionnd the world are a valuable 
sjnirce of films, tapes and records. United 
Nations Information Centers and some 
international airlines pro\ ide English lan- 
guage pnblicitv filnis for use in schools. 
Of (onrse the availability of these ma- 
teri.ils will vary greatly from country to 
eoniitry. 

Anyone with suggestions for improv- 
ing this list or reproving the author is 
un ited to write me e/o the Ncwslctier 
or directly (English Department. Baika 
lunior College, Shukuno^ho 2-19-5, Iba- 
raki-slii, Osaka 567, Japan). 
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Editod by Darlene Larfon 

.Wtt' \ork VniVirsittf 



For Some Sparkling Conversation . . . 

(Wr arc pleased to he uhle to present 
kleas from three different tvaehers in tfus 
isjnk\ all foetised on enniersation in ESI. 
classes. We regret that s^mee diws iu>t 
pi'tmU m to print the authors comments 
in full.) 

ANN LARSON of tl»v Int(nsi\e En- 
glish LaiiKiiajJe Institute. S.U.N.Y at 
Buffalo has written to (K'sctiIh' the role 
and function of (.'ciii\(Tsatioii ji^roiips in 
that program. She writes. 

Although \ohint(HTs fr(»m the coni- 
ninnity could (crtainly l)c used, the Ic.id- 
crs t»f the (iHi\crsatioii uroiips .it the In- 
stitute are ueiierally iini\ersity students 
tiilhlhng reqiiireinents for ac.idcniie 
(nnht h\ coinpldinu a hst of re.i(hiit;s 
^iiid a term pap( r on intercnltiira] coni- 
mutiic.itioii A pait-tnne KMinhn.itor from 
tlie Institutes staff orU.mi/es the pro- 
Urain, trains th(> h-.Kk rs, .md (KmIs uitli 
.in\ problems that arise. Trainmu of the 
lea<1er is on both pra( tii al and theoretical 
h'\els he not oiiK is pro \ i (led with work- 
iim .id\ice, Init also is iiitrcKhiccd to so- 
itohjiUinstii thn)r\ .is a h.isis for imder- 
standinu the c(miph'\ities of mtcTcnU.'.od 
( onununieation. With th;s h.ick^round, 
lie is Iwtter e<inipped to deal scnsitixeK 
with students from a \.iriet\' of cultures 
and to take an .icti\e part in dex elopiiig 
their tontnuinicatixe (ompc^tence Chan- 
nels ol coininimication hctweeii the ( o- 
ordinatoi and ( on\ crs.ition hMcler .ire 
kept <»pen the ( <K»rdiiMt(»r holds weekly 
r(*source hours .md monthly meetings for 
leaihTS to disc iiss iKcasional conimniiica- 
ti\e or interpersonal prohleius that ..rise, 
to oht.ini ad\ ice for improving ^.oup in- 
ter.ictions. and io exch.inge ideas on ef- 
fetti\(» Jtechni(|iies for initiating cimversa- 
tion. 

An iniaginati\'e group l(Mder can find .1 
di\ersitv of w.iys to keep the con\ers.i- 
tion meetings from hecommg hnked into 
a roiitiiK*. During the last semester c(»n- 
versation groups iindert(M)k a \ariety of 
(explorations: .some groups went to ihc 
/(M». others xisited restaurants, some went 
on sight-setMiig exp<*ditions. All of these 
cx|)eriences m>t only hel|H*d to lessen 
harriers I>etween the group memlKrs but 
also help<*d the foreimi ^ttudents to de- 
\ih)p the srK-iolinguistie skills which 
\arie(l situations call for. The typical 
meeting, however, took place on campus 
and consisted of the t>pi* of ififormal and 
unplanned c(m\ersations that friends 
generally share with one another. The 
group leaders are instructed to deal with 
cultural explanation and cultural com- 
pari.son whenc\*er p<)ssil)lc. but they do 
not gen(»raliy approach the meeting with 



a fixed list of subjects in mind; instead, 
they let conversation develop spontane- 
ously. 

The small si/e and informality of the 
ioti\'iTsati(>n group are W(*ll suited to de- 
\ eloping cominiinieatix'e abiliti(*s. The 
student not <mly has much more oppor- 
tunity to S|XMk than s he would ha\e in 
a (l.issni^m of fifteen to twenty stud(Mits. 
but s he feels less mliibited .lud more 
willing tr) ex|K'riiii(*nt. using his or ber 
limited linguistic knowledge to its* fullest 
|)otential. In .1 small group tlu* student 
develops au ad\'(*ntiirous attitude tow. ml 
the language. He or she learns to com- 
municate iiKMnmg by wb.itc\'er iikmus 
are .it li.md, eonihiiiing constnictions to 
cre.itc iicw^ utterances, and. when neces- 
s.iry. suppl(*uienting words with gestures 
As the student Ihvoiucs accustomed to 
r(*l\ing on Ins or her resources rather 
than on the support and feedback of .1 
te.icher. he or she gradually loses in- 
hibitions felt tow.ird using the langu.ige 
for the piir|)os(*s of une(m. rolled, . spon- 
t.iiieous inter.iction. 

Con\ersation groups .ire ide.d for (h - 
\elopmu sociobngni'tie competence. Lan 
gii.ige use is not artifici.illy controlled .is 
it often must Ix* within the constraints of 
form.il instruction, m the con\ ers.ition 
group, the student has regular practice 
inter.ictirig m re.il conunuiiicatixe sitii.i- 
tions using the l.uigiiage for f*omnu)n 
social purposes such as (le\ eloping rel.i- 
tioiisbips. gixing information, and (*\- 
pressiiu; opinions^ Croup meetings (k- 
cnrrnig off c.impus proxide the student 
with skiti III dc.ilnig appropriately with 
a \ariety of situ.itions. Ilis her greiitest 
(le\elopni(*nt. howc\er, is in the realm of 
iiiforinal social interaction with a peer. 
Through assfKuiting with the le.uleroxer 
.1 iK'rio(i of tune, the stii(l(*nts gam a gen- 
eral awareness of culturally (l(*teriiiin(nl 
\alues and expectations characteristic of 
Americans their own age. By trial and 
error, they gradually learn to crnuiuiini- 
cate in a culturally appropriate mafmer 
as thc\ determine through the le.ider's 
xrrbal as well as non-verbal resp(uises 
whether they haw sncccssfiilly com eyed 
inteuded meaning. The students espe- 
cially l)eneRt when the leader assume ^ 
the role of cultural interpreter and guides 
c()n\(Tsati(>n to direct cultural explana- 
tion and comparison. With the growing 
ability to interpret cultural phenomena, 
the students are able to re-evaliiate and 
improx'c upon commnnicatixc interac- 
ti(»ns with the native speaker throughout 
their st.iy in the United States. Further- 
n\nrt\ they gain perspective on their 
academic studies: they ar(* l>ettcr pre- 
pared tf) understand ideas presented in 
the university classroom with a knowb 
(^Ige of their larger cultural context. 

The American leaders also benefit in 

' HiIkh Ki\«»rH. TulkihK Off tlio Tops <»f 'I'luMr 
H4'ikN." Tf-.sni Qwirfffhf H no I ( Man h I'tTlJ). 
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that they are able to form friendships 
with members (»f other cultures, deveh)p 
leadership abilities, and impro\'e skills in 
interperroiial relati(ms. Through direct 
inter-cultural contact, they expand their 
educational (experience, gaining cultural 
perspeeti\e on their field of study. Future 
ESL instructors especially benefit: they 
aie introduced to the cultural \-ariati(ms 
they will (Micoi inter in the classnKmi, and 
are able to (le\(»lop the cultural aware- 
ness and s(*nsiti\ity so important in good 
foreign l.inguagc instruction. 

I'or all these xaried reasons it has been 
the experience of the Institute over a 
nuuilHT of years that con\'ersati(m gr(Uips 
should form an iih«.'gral pait of any pro- 
gram tli.it seriously intends to instruct 
foreign students in the use of the English 
language. 

SUSAN CORBACIOGLU writes of 
the importance and necessity of discuss- 
uig topics found in a "University Survey" 
course. The purpose of such a course is 
to familiari/c students w'ith the proce- 
dures and resources of .1 specific iini\'(T- 
sity. In addition to the necessity of Icarn- 
mg of "course res|)onsibilities, testi* g 
.111(1 exalnatioii. and iini\ersit> resources." 
Corb.icioglii points to the newc(miers* 
.iddition.il interests m the whole system 
()f higher education in the United States. 

Students fnuu other tiiltiir(S often 
need to be made .i^vare of the expecta- 
tions of students and instructors in a 
college classroom "Some foreign students 
.ire not at customed to class participation, 
let alone expressing controversial per- 
son. il opinions in class. In many eases, 
sue^i beluiMor is expected and oftentimes 
considered in the exaliiation of student 
performance." 

"The ESL teadicr will presumably 
hold his or her dwn office hours and en- 
courage ((^r re(|uire) stiid(Mits to come in 
regularly S he should strongly recom- 
mend that the students keep track of the 
office hours and phone numbers of other 
instructors. The natural reluctance to 
speak with a prof(''Ssor in a language 111 
which one is not confident is a primary 
obstacle f(T these students." Cultural 
understandings which teach students 
never to ask for help can add to this 
pioblein and making thcs(* topics for dis- 
cussion 111 the (-(mxersation groups can 
go a long way in acquainting students 
with the underlying assumptions and un- 
stated expectations of their new sur- 
roundings. 

When tesHng and evaliiati(m practices 
are being discussed, C()rbacioglii r(K'om- 
II lends first dexeloping an awareness of 
other fiindaniental (piestions such as: 

1, What is the attendance policy and 
what is the rationale for it? 

2. What are the criteria for grading and 
evaluation? 

Coutmued on pQRc 27 
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3. What IS the examination schedule and 
the polity for make-up examinations? 

She adds that **in-class cheating — its 
meaning and its consequences — should 
be discusst*d. And the concept of plagia- 
rism as it is understood in higher educa- 
tion in the United States needs to hv 
clarified.'* 

"A large number of resources are avail- 
able tr students at an Amciican Univer- 
sity, mcluding anything frotn student 
unions to counseling centers ^) campus 
police. The array of different services and 
their designations can be bewildering." 
Corbacioglu recommends that students 
he sent in pairs to interview people in 
these campus offices. Students will return 
with many topics and much Information 
for sharing and discussirai. 

RONALD R. RODCERS of The Chun 
Nam Board of Education, in Kwang Ju 
City, Republic of Korea, writes about his 
use of cultural information in conversa- 
tion classes. Two sources of cultural in- 
formation which he recommends are 
superstitions and proverbs, though he 
adds that famous quotations could he 
another gmxl source. 

Many readers have used superstitions 
and proverbs successfully in language 
classes; most interesting language texts 
incorporate them in a variety of ways. 
But Rodgers has added a technique 
which may be useful in stimulating "real** 
communication, genuine information seek- 
ing and explanation. He reports: 

I write a number of American super- 
stitions separately on index cords, I give 
a card to each student, and make it clear 
that each of them has to give mc a 



Korean superstition. After a student reads 
the superstition out loud, the students 
discuss it in English and try to come to 
terms with it, to understand ft as best 
they can. At this point the compelling 
need to communicate makes itself evi- 
dent. The esoteric cultural item demands 
discussion if there is to be any under- 
standing at all. Often students have dif- 
ferent ideas about it. They communicate 
these to each other, they may argue or 
agree and finally reach a conclusion. The 
less the teacher has to do with the text 
of the conversation the better. 

The student who read the card must 
now give me a Korean superstition, trans- 
lated of course into English. My normal 
response is usually, "What does that 
mean?** Discussion then follows in trying 
to explain to me, the teacher, what it 
means. The clamour to explain, the corp- 
pclling need to communicate is acutely 
obvious. There is something here that 
simply d(x?s not exist in contrived con- 
versational situations. When we do finally 
come to terms with it we begin the 
prcKess all over again, 

A few of the superstitions and proverbs 
that ha)^ worked well for Rodgers are: 
Superstitions 

The number 13 is an unlucky number. 

Friday the 13th is an unlucky day. 

ff a black cat crosses your path you'll 

have bad luck. 
Walking under ladders will bring you 

had luck. 

A four-leaf clover will bring you good 
luck. 

If your palm itches someone is going to 

give you money. 
If yunr nose itches you are going to kiss 

a fool. 

After spilling salt, to avoid having bad 
luck, you must pick it up with your left 
hand and throw it over*your left shoul- 
der. 

A bride must wear .something old, some- 
thing new, something borrowed, some- 
thing blue. 

If your ears ring, someone is talking 
about you. 

Proverbs 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 
Actions speak louder than words. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 
One rotten apple spoils the barrel. 
Too many cooks spoil thdjwoth. 
Two heads are better than one. 
Close only counts in horseshoes. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 
The gras.s is always greener on the other 

side of the fence. 
Where thcre*s smoke there s fire. 
A bird in the hnnd is worth two m the 

bush. 

No man is an island. *• 

The Tesol Netcsietfer appreciates the 
generosity of these teachers, who have 
sharetl their ideas that work. 
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CURRINT TRENDS IN ESL INSlfR^ON 
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So mucK is going on these days in 
ESL instruction that, as a friencl of mine 
once said, it foggles the mind. I am 
going to try to characterize the current 
trends in ESL instruction by discussing 
three anecdotes. tJiree proce ses, and 
three instructional tasks* This is, how- 
ever, no magical incantation. I just hap- 
pen to hive three anecdotes at hand. I 
have sele?ted tYjee processes tc talk 
about partly because of time constraints 
and partly because these particular 
three, at this stage of our knowledge, 
seem to me to be ones that we can im- 
mediately take account of in our instruc- 
tional tasks. I take the three in:>t»Tic- 
ticmal tasks from pedagogical l^^^»*.on. 
All this will clear up, I trust, as I go 
along. 

The anecdotes are actually anecdotal 
self-reports of second language learners. 
The first I will summarize. It is the self- 
report of an American who, in the 
course of his work, which includes travel 
to foreign countries, tries to learn enough 
of the language of each country, before 
he arrives there, to be understood and 
to understand what is said if it is said 
slowly. 

Before a trip, his strategy is to spend 
40 hours, an hour a day, by hi-nself with 
a phrase book, studying primarily vo- 
cabulary, his aim being to master a basic 
vocabulary of about 500 words. He con- 
centrates on thos^ words that he will 
need to use in hotels and restq(urants, 
words like soap and towel but qot words 
like closet and waU and fioor, words 
bice gfasSf knife, wine, and check, but 
not the names of flowers or animals. He 
•^'jes not recommend his word choices 
to others — he only recommends that 
each learner make choices in terms of 
his or her p^^^cular communication 
needs. 

He has a particilar approach to learn- 
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ing verbs. He learns most of the ones 
that he learns only in their infinitive 
form. Of these, he l^ams to conjugate 
only six or seven of the most common, 
and i)ne of these is always the word for 
want. Then he can say "I want to buy 
"I want to order . . . "He wants 
to go . . and the only verb he has to 
conjugate is want. I should point out 
that his examples of languages that he 
has learned are Romance languages. 

After 40 hours of such self-study he 
hires a foreign student as a tutor and 
spends a couple of hours a week with 
the tutor in simple conversation. He 
doesn't spend time with the tutor on 
drill. He does that later on his own time. 
The evening before he leaves on a trip 
he sp?nds three hours with his tutor 
speaking only the tutors language, and 
often departs for abroad with recom- 
mendations for restaurants that are ofi^ 
the tourist track. 

He reports considerable success with 
his method. He uses whatever resources 
that he has available to him for com- 
munication. If he doesn't know how to 
say something one way he tries another 
that will get his meaning across. If he 
doesn't know how to say "Im finished'' 
he says "Enough" or "No more." (See 
TaiX)ne 1977 for discussion of conscious 
communication strategies.) And though 
he sometimes gets himself into embar- 
rassing situations, that doesn't bother 
him. 

This language learner is Leonard 
Bernstein. He wrote about his method 
in an article which appeared in House 
Beautiful in 1974. 

You will have noted the strong, inte- 
grative motivation, the specificity of the 
communication ^oal, the self-drill on the 
learner's own time anc '^t his own pace, 
the attention to vocabulary, the delib- 
erate strategy for simplifying the gram- 



mar, the willingness to try to use the 
language. 

Let me present the report of the sec- 
ond language learner verbatim. This is 
what Margaret Mead said in 1964 in a 
discussion that followed the presentation 
of a papc^ at a conference on semiotics 
(189): 

I am not a good mimic and I have worked 
now in many different cultures. I am a very 
p<H)r speaker of any language, but I al- 
wi /s know whose pig is dead, and when I 
v jrk in a native society, I knew what 
leople are talking about and I treat it 
.seriously and I respect them, and this in 
itself establishes a great deal more rapport, 
very often, tlian the correct accent. I have 
worked with other field workers who were 
far, far better linguists than I, and the na- 
tives kept on saying they couldn't speak 
the language, although they said I could! 
Now, if you had a recording it would be 
proof positive I couldn't, but nobody knew 
it! You see, we don't need to teach people 
to speak like natives, you need to make the 
other people believe they can, so they can 
talk to them, and then they learn. 

The p^irticular points that I would 
call attention to here are, first, the way 
that Margaret Mead perceives successful 
communication as prior to 'leaminj? the 
language," in one sense of leamiiig a 
language, and, second, the importance 
of shared knowledge and experience to 
the interpretation of meaning. ~^ 

The last self-report I will also present 
verbatim. This is a Russian reporting on 
learning English as a second language. 
Unlike the first two learners, who re- 
port on adult language learning ex- 
perience, he reports on his classro<mi 
experience as a child. He writes as fol- 
lows: 

I learned to read Er<glish before I could 
read Russian. My first EngBsh friends, were 
four simple souls in my grammar — Ben, Dan, 
Sam, and Ned. There used to be a great 
deal of fuss about their identities and where- 
abouts— "Who is Benr "He' is Dan," "Sam 

Continued on page 2 
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IS in bed," and v) on AlthouKh all tv- 
matned rather stiff and paichy (the com- 
piler was handicapped by having to empKn 
— for the initial lesson^ at least — v orJi of 
not more than three letters), my imagination 
somehow managed to obtain tlic necessar>' 
data. Wan-faced, big*liml)ed, silent nitwits, 
protid in the possession u[ ccrt.un ttH)N 
("Ben has an axe"), thev noss drift with a 
slow-niotioned slouch across the remotest 
hackdrop of memory, and, akin to the mad 
alphabet of an optician s chart, tlie graiuiuar 
book lettering looms again before me. 

The. writer is Vladimir Naboko\' and 
the quotation is from his lxx)k Speak 
Memory (79-80). 

Here I would call your attention to the 
human propensity, indeed the human 
crax'ing, ti> make sense of language as 
t'ommuniratiou, to assume context, to 
guess what it is if it is lacking. Language 
IS a vehicle for nmxcying mean nip and 
feelings, Laiignage lt»ariim kiinw that 
Participants iii roMimuiiKMtne cM'iits in 
terpret the sense of the language being 
used by drawing on their knowledge of 
hovv the language works in communica- 
tion situations and (m their knowledge of 
the world and their own life experience*;. 
The young \at)okov had ski ropy clues, 
but he had the imaginatum and the de- 
sire to infuse life into the textbook sen- 
tences. A bit later he goes im to say. 

On later pages longer words appeared, and 
at tile Nery end of the l)rown mk-stamrd 
Nolume, a real, sensible story unfolded its 
adult sentences ("One day Ted said to Ana 
Let us — "), the little reader'*"' iiltimatt 
triumph and reward, I was thrilled by thr 
thought that someday I might attain siiih 
proficiency l^e magic has endiircil, and 
whene\er a grammar btM)k comes my way, 
I instantly turn to the last page to e^njoy a 
forbidden glunpso of tlu^ lalwrious student's 
future, of that promised land where wtuds 
are meant to mean wliat they mean (80-81 i 

I will return t{) these three language 
learners as \\e*go along. Fc)r now^ let me 
tuni to the three pnKcsscs. These arc. 
first, the natural pnxess of second lan- 
guage acquisition, second, the processes 
of intervention, whereby a second lan- 
guage Icainer consciously promotes lan- 
guage acquisition by em^ "oying learning 
strategies, to use I iaiystok s distinguish- 
ing label (1978:76-80), and, third, the 
process of interpre'.ati - , which partici- 
pants apply to ali comr nication. 

My purpose here is not to review the 
research on these processes in any de- 
tailed or critical wr.y b^t to characterize 
the majo. outlines ot our current stances 
regarding them in order to provide a 
framework for assessing our instructional 
tasks. I think the chief current trend in 
ESL instruction is attention to processes, 
especially these three. 

These three processes are of different 
types. 
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Let me turn first to the aaturai process 
of* second language acquisition. I will de- 
vote a disproportionate amount of time 
to it because it has been the area of most 
concentrated research in recent years. 
Second language acquisition is an un- 
conscious process. In recent years, error 
analysis has contributed to pur under- 
standing of the way that it proceeds by 
approximative stages, called interlan- 
guages, eal'h stage having its own gram- 
mar whi^ represents the learner's 
hypothescs\ al>out how the target lan- 
guage works at that particular point lu 
his or her development. In other words, 
errors, in contrast to itiistakes, to use Pit 
Cortlers distinction, are systematic 
(1967. 166-67). But these stages of inter- 
language are not sharply divided from 
each other. One stage merges into the 
next tihmg an irregular and fluctuating 
boundary, like the ocean laps at tlie 
shore. (See Adjeniian 1976.) 

CurrentK', as I liaxe indicated, re- 
search into the interiaiiguages of ESL 
learners is \ei\ aiti\e. Main resc*irclurs 
ha\'e investigated the order of acquisitum 
of certam morphemes. (See brief history 
in Krashen 1978.) \ few ba\e investi- 
gated the order of ac(|iiisifion of more 
complex .strncturcs (for example, d'Aii- 
glejan and Tucker 1975 and loup and 
Kruse 1977). Most of these researchers 
present evidence for a similar order of 
acquisition across learners from different 
first language backgrountk; that is, they 
argue for a natural order of ai(]iiisiti(m. 

Most recently, some researchers are 
argiting that studies of order of aetiuisi- 
tion do not re\eal how mastery has de- 
veloped, that is, th(uigh these studies 
may reveal the order of mastery of a 
form, they do not reveal the process ot 
acquiring that form, a process which in- 
volves the association of nicaiiing with 
form, These researciicrs are investigating 
the ways that a seeord language learnei- 
ir.es a morpheme l>efore mastery of i^. It 
appears that there is system and sense to 
these pre-mastery uses. The learner uses 
a morpheme at pre-mastery level in a 
systematic way to express a meaning he 
or she feels the need to express, perhaps 
because of the influence of the first lan- 
guage, and the learners progress toward 
the Enghsh use of that form fellows a 
chartable path. (See Huebner 1979.) 

These studies of second language 
acquisition have all looked at the acquisi- 
tion of linguistic competence. It is not 
clear how the acquisition of the other 
elements of communicative etmipetence 
relates to the accjuisition of linguistic 
coihpetence, tfiough of course there must 
be language intake before linguistic com- 
petence can develop and tbe other ele- 
ments of communicative competence may 
encourage intake. Margaret Mead com- 
municated first and let the linguistic 
competence come later. 
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What is lear is that we have a great 
deal to Icutn about the natural processes 
of second language acquisition. 'About all 
we seem to know for sure is that these 
are processes of great complexity which 
are reflected in the developmental and 
approximative stages of interlanguage. 
These stages are marked by varying de- 
grees and types of reformulations and 
simplifications of the target language. 
Leonard Bernstein's deliberate efforts to 
simplify the gr-^minar would appear to be 
a reflex of a natural process. 

At this point in our knowledge about 
the only way that we can take account 
of these natural processes in our instnic* 
tion is through our understanding of 
their general nature and our recognition 
that these are processes located in the 
learner. But that is one way of taking 
account of them. It is premature to de- 
velop '*naturar' syllabuses for language 
instructi(m as Tarone, Swain, and Path- 
man (1976) have cautioned, 

Hcsearchcrs^ are, liowe\er, beginning 
to suggest that we can help learners learn 
how to consciously intervene in the 
natural process of second language 
acquisition. Let me turn now, and briefly, 
since there hasn't bee*^ great deal of 
research, to the sec(md kind of process, 
the processes of interveuti(m — the learn- 
ing strategies. 

It is only fairly recently that research- 
ers haN'C begun to identify and investi- 
gate the strategies used by successful 
sec(md language h arners. Rubin (1974: 
15-48), for example, identifies such stra- 
tegies as being a g(K)d guesser, having 
a strong dri\e to ctmimiiaicate, being 
uninhibited, j^ractieing, monitoring one's 
own sptH?ch and that of others, attending 
both to uieanmg and to form. Leonard 
Bernstein's method exemplifies a number 
of these. Certainly he has a strong drive 
to comnnmicate, is uninhibited, and prac- 
tices. 

We need, as Hubiu (48-49) points 
out, to know more about the nature of 
these strategies and to find out which 
(mes are nelpful for which learners for 
which learning tasks at which point in 
their development. We need to under- 
stand the many constraints on these 
strategies having to do with motivation, 
perstmality, attitudes, and individual 
learning styles as well as with oppor- 
tunity. 

The third kind of process, the process 
of interpretation, is a type of guessing 
based on conventional clues. It is the 
kind of pn)l)lein-s(dving that we engage 
in when wc use language. Though how 
we arrive at interpretations of what is 
being communicated is often out-of- 
iwareness, we know in specific instances 
what our interpretation is, and wc some- 
times talk about it or -^rguc about it. It 
is in the nature of communication that 
the sense, the import, of what is being 
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coaununicated is always subject to inter* 
preUtion^ and people differ in their inter- 
pretations as well as in their ability to 
interpret, phenomena we are all familiar 
with. 

Sociolinguists and linguists are iden- 
tifying the elerifKits that contribute to 
meaning, a|)d discourse analysts are in- 
vestigating the ways that these elements 
interact to provide dues to meaning. 
There are clues to the proposition al 
meanings — what language says — and to 
the illocutionary meanings — what lan- 
guage does. Among the dues, in addition 
to the hnguistic structure, there are the 
explicit ways of linking sentences to- 
gether, the systeni of cohesion, which 
Halliday and Hasan (1976) nave ex- 
plored in great detail for English, and 
there are the Hymesian components 
(Hymes 1967) of setting, the relition- 
ships between participants, their knowl- 
edge and experience, the topics, and so 
forth. 

TTiink of the task for the second lan- 
guage learner! It is not enough for hini 
or her to attend to linguistic structurr 
alone. Indeed, interpretation of the lin- 
guistic structures will sometimes ho de- 
pendent on perception of their illocu- 
tionary mcanmg which, in tuni. may l)e 
dependent on interpreting dues located 
in the non -linguistic context. 

What, then, of instruction? It would 
seem that wc should work from the out- 
side in in.stead of from the inside out. 
from the world to the sentence, rather 
than from the sentence to the world. 

Traditionally, the methodological tasks 
of ESL teachers, materials writers, and 
curriculum developers have been selec- 
tion, gradation, and presentation. (See. 
for example. Mackey 1965.) 

Selection has been defined as the 
choice of items to be taught. In the 
audio-linfdial method, for example, these 
items were linguistic structures and fea- 
tures, le.. Items from the grammatical 
system, the sound system, and the lexi- 
con. For that particular method, the dis- 
tinctive criterion for selection of items 
was evidence of difference between the 
native and target languages as deter- 
mined by contrastive analysis. 

Gradation is the overall orderii>g, the 
sequencing, of those items. Instruction 
occurs over time, over so many hours in 
a wdek and so many weeks in a school 
term. Cradc'tion is the distribution of the 
selected items over time. A course sylla- 
bus tlisplays a particular gradation. Jus- 
tifications for particular orderings of 
linguistic features have appealed to such 
criteria as moving from easier to harder 
to learn, linguistically simple to linguis- 
tically complex, more to less frequent — 
contrasts which have not always been re- 
liably measurable. 

Presentation is how the textbook or 
other teaching materials along with the 
teacher tries to get that which has been 
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selected and ordered across to the 
learner. 

These tasks of selection, gradation, 
and presentation are still the method- 
ological tasks of ESL teachers, materials 
writers, and curriculuin developers, but 
we are approaching them very differently 
from the way we used to. 

First, selection. We have come, I think, 
to general agreement that the domain 
from which we select that which we 
teach is not the lmj?uistic system of the 
target language but the communication 
needs of the learners. This does not mean 
that there is, not attention to linguistic 
competency; it means that linguistic com- 
y my ib viewed as only one of the 
ihter-related dements supporting the 
learners communication needs. 

Currently, the communication needs of 
learners are identified along a continuum 
from specific at one end to global at tl|c 
other. The specific end is illustrated by 
^some of the work going on in ESP — 
English for specific purposes — which is 
iit least sometimes marked by attention 
to the pnx^ess of interpretation of dis- 
course (cf. Candlin: 1976b:253). That 
IS, it is these pnKesses that are selected 
for teaching, not linguistic items or 
speech acts treated as items. The glolnil 
enil is usually discussed in terms of the 
fuiictioual-noti(mal syllabus, which is 
sometimes perceived as a listing of 
speech acts with their linguistic mani- 
festations. 

It is i>erluips natural that English for 
specific purposes has moved in the direc- 
tion of attention to discourse and the 
pnx^ess of interpretation, since the com- 
munication events in which the students 
will participate are identiHablc. In 
courses with a global purpose^ where the 
communicative events in which students 
will ultimately participate are not spe- 
cifically identifiable, there appears to be 
some tendency to deal with the functions 
of language as items rather than as 
processes, a tendency which both Cand- 
lin (e.g. 1976b:x-xi) and Coulthard (e.g. 
1975:75) have warned against as simply 
replacing one set of isolates with another, 
speech acts as items replacing linguistic 
structures as items. And though of course 
it IS recognized that language funetions 
are realized through discourse, it is not 
so easy to give attenti'm to the process 
of interpretation in courses with a more 
global orientation. The reason, it seems 
to me, is largely because no shared seg- 
ment of real world knowledge and ex- 
perience is automatically there in a more 
global course, as it is in ESP, to provide 
a sustained framework for discourse. 

For this reason, part of the task of 
selection, then, becomes the selection of 
segments of real world knowledge and 
experience, which themselves are essen- 
tial clues to the interpretation of mean- 
ing. Remember that Margaret Mead al- 
ways made it a point to know what peo- 
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pie were talking about. She had real 
worl.. knowledge which she shared with 
the people she was talking with to assist 
her in her efforts at communication. And 
Vladimir Nabokov as a child presumably 
brought his knowledge of what stories 
should be to bear on his language text- 
book and somehow managed to read the 
textbook sentences as a story with char- 
icters, albeit a very thin setting and ptot. 
And although I didn't include it in the 
summary earlier, Leonard Bernstein .Iso 
reported on his experience of understand- 
ing almost everything that a monk told 
him, in Italian, about some Italian 
frescoes. I would suspect that a large 
part of his understanding came from his 
knowledge of the subject. 

It is not just that language is learned 
for an end beyond itself. It is these ends 
beyond language that provide many of 
the dues that make interpretation, and 
hence language learning, ossible. Selec- 
tion of the process of interpretation as 
that which we teach implies selection 
tilso of the segments of knowledge and 
experience that will provide a framework 
— and a sustamed framework — for lan- 
Kuage use. English for .specific purposes 
has this built in. How can we incorporate 
it into instniction for other learners? 

Segments might be drawn from the 
subject matter courses of a school cur- 
riculum. Or they might consist of stories 
that create a world that the learners can 
share — and we need to identify apprc- 
priiite stories for all age levels. For the 
adult immigrants the segments might be 
areas of life like practical economics or 
practical politics or sociocultural pat- 
terns. For children, one is reminded of 
the Organic V ocabuiary that Sylvia Ash- 
ton-Wanier drew out of Maori children, 
which helped her identify their common 
world of feelings and experiences, as she 
reported in Teacher. Anything will do 
that establishes for the learners a world 
of shared knowledge experience that has 
real meaning for them. 

VV'bat then of gradation? There has not 
been much attention to gradation in re- 
cent professional literature. Perhaps the 
two ovf^rriding points relating to grada- 
tion are, first, as far as the communica- 
tive aspects are concerned, each syllabus 
must be developed for its target learners 
and their particular needs — the question 
of what the single best sequencing is sim- 
ply does not arise as "it did in the de- 
velopment of lingii tic syllabuses; and, 
second, as far as the linguistic aspects are 
concerned, the learners operate on their 
own timetables, and there are presum- 
ably similar processes of mastery pna 
perhaps the same order of mastery for all 
learners but at individual rates. The 
existence of a natiiral process of second 
lanf^uage acquisition implies that the 
learner is the one who does the grading, 

Continued on page 4 
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aimiNT TIENDS 

Conttn'tcd fn)m pour ^ 
taking in from tlie input tliat which he 
or bhe iS ready to takt; in. 

For syllabuses, Wilkins (1978:58-69) 
has suggCAted an overall cyclic appro ich 
to gradation, retumnig to the same lan- 
guage functions but each time dealnig 
with theia in terms of difT'Tent cont(»xts 
of situation He suggests that within 
each cycle there may Ix* no mtrinsic 
ordering. Candlin (1976h.xi) ha.s sug- 
gested what he calls encounter sylla- 
Inises. where learners might he given 
progressive experiences with the Hyme- 
sian comp(m(*nts in the interpretation of 
discourse He has also suggested ( 19761) 
\iu) that grading might be a process of 
"graduallv increasing che questionability 
of meaning 

WiddoNvson M 978 91-93), -who also 
argues f(»r the teachuig of processes, not 
items, has suggested gradmg by estah- 
lislung nuMuing first and then nio\mu 
from simple through complex \erbal ex- 
pression of that ineaiiiug. In readjntr 
0 scientific discourse, for example, 1m 
would establish inranin'^ through the iisr 
of charts and diagrams, first accoui- 
panied by simph* si'iitenees, and then by 
discourse, with c xertises requiring the 
learner to draw on the framework of 
iiKMiuiig that has hrvu cstahlished 

\gain. it needs to hv (Muphasi/cd that 
attetitton io the process of interpretation, 
of nuMfung does nut mean that att(*iition 
IS iHJt giNcn to speeth atts and linguistic- 
features Indeed, the> operate within a 
(hscoiirsal framewoik And iiiforinatuin 
about them can c tTtainlv be s\ steniati/ed 
and presented to the Ic anier as appro- 
priate Siich s\steiiiati7atu>n from time tct 
time of i>oitions of the s\slein after the 
tact ot use is probabl\ more incMiiingfit^ 
to the ie.uner tlwin it is before the fau 
of use. 

i'iiialK. prrsrntahoM Prrsi nt.ition ( .m 
!h' roiigliK diNuled into two areas. First 
is the language data that is preseiit(*d to 
tlie learners as input. Second is the pro- 
cedures for setting up interaction hc- 
tween the learners and the language data 
to encourage mtake and output. The 
former is the domain of materials and 
the latter of methods. 

In materials, a major issue currently is 
the use of uiisiinplified vs, simplified 
texts, simplified meaning texts prepared 
sp<»cifieallv for the consumption of a 
second language learner. !n ca.ses where 
di-sconrse aiialyst.s have descnhed ^^c? dis- 
course stnicture of .specific communica- 
tive e\ents. then we have the information 
to prepare simplified materials that ap- 
proximate the real and which pn)\i(le 
controlled practice in interpreting the 
• clues to meaning. Where we don't have 
this information we need to explore how 
to choose and use unsimplified materials. 
Controlling the language input requires 
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knowledge of what it is •^.at we are con- 
trolling, and if we don't know, we had 
better err in the direction of exposing the 
student to too mucb» rather than to too 
little data, though of c^ourse we need to 
use judgment and not overwhelm the 
learner. The use of Unsimplified materials 
IS an area that needs a lot of exploration 
and research. 

In methods, wv are currently working 
on ways to bring learners into meaning- 
ful contact with the data. Not all our 
learners will l)e as highly motivated or 
uninhibited as Leonard Bernstein. We 
need to find out more about learning 
strategicjj so that we can help the learner 
help himself or herself. Note that it was 
ill the real world that Margaret Mead 
and Leonard Bernstein successfully 
learned second languages, and that al- 
though Vladimir Nabokov suecessbilly 
h'anied Kuglish in the classroom, he had 
to overcmie the iiiipediineiits that iii- 
strnctioii pu^ between him and the lan- 
guage* 111 order to d(j so. We need to 
learn how not to interfere^ with h iiguage 
leanmm, to use a title frcmi a 1966 papei 
by LeoiMrd Newniark We need to learn 
bow to transfer the methods of suceesstul 
lan^uag(* learners into the clas;room. 

But I wai t to reiterate once more that 
linguistic form — the code — of com ^e 
needs attention. Let me gi\e (Jiie exam- 
ple ot i\\ attention to a linguistic fea- 
ture (,ui be built in to a cotmnunieation 
CMTeise. The example is an aJaptatioii 
ot k \'ia*s talk and hsKn technique 
which li.' discusses in his bo(jk English 
in Thrr' Acfs ( 1976) A .Vustrates some 
of thii.^s tliat I h \e b eii talking about 
Let's assume a tlass )f post-adolescent 
leariHMs wh^ ai'e perhaps at intermediate 
le\el. Ljt's take the overall segment of 
experience i.nd knowledge to be hobbies 
and leis»'»- ' time ^^Mvities. Let's say that 
the liiiguistie feature selected for practice 
IS the use of the articles a for first men- 
tion, the for second mention or shared 
knowledge, and otw as a pro-form some- 
tunes for a plus noun and sometimes for 
just noun. 

^The example consists of two three-line 
dwlognes with two speakers. Speaker A 
is given two "first" utterances. Speaker B. 
two "second * utterances, and Speaker A 
two "third" utterances. Each speaker has 
only his or her own utterances in written 
form. As the speakers speak they are to 
read silently and then look up at their 
partner as they .speak. 

Speaker A seleetls one of the "first" 
utterances. That will detenuine which 
one of the "second" utterances that B 
chooses for a response, which in turn will 
determine which one of the ''third" utter- 
ances A chooses. 

A. l\\ hke a booV on running. OR 

Do yon ha\i_ die latest reference book 
on antiques? 

B. Here's one everyone is reading OR 
Is this the one you mean? 
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A. Yes. I think that's the one my grand- 
mother told D)e about. « 

B. Oh, yes, that's the one tliey mentioned 
at tlie marathon chnic. 

Note that B has to understand A to 
decide whether he must use a definite 
article in his response. B, can also bring 
real world knowledge to bear. If A has 
used the utterance about a reference 
book. It is not likely that it would be a 
book that "everyone is reading." Note 
also that there are two forms of request 
111 the first utterance: "I'd like ..." and 
"Do you have . . also, that Yes is an 
answer to a question and Oh, yes is sim- 
ply an expression of recognition; also 
that talked about and mentioned have 
different ' on not at ions, also, that the re- 
ference U) "my grandmother" is like talk- 
ing to oneself. A teacher can talk with 
the stiidt'its about these various kinds of 
meanings and the clues used to interpret 
them to the depth that seems appropriate 
for the particular group of students. 

The current focus on processes, then, 
IS ofFeriiig us many lasights into the role 
ot instruction in second language learn- 
ing. I would conclude by pointing out 
that language instruction, too, is a pro- 
cess. The teacher is a facilitator, and 
being a facilitator is a very active and 
demanding role. To Ik* a facilitator re- 
quires that the teacher, on the basis of 
wide professicmal knowledge and experi- 
ence, be constantly interpreting the 
many elues in the leaniing environment 
and charting ieaiiniig activities based on 
those clues. * 

Editor's note- Ruth Cr>Tnes preiJented 
this paper at Indiana TESOL's 1st Coii- 
\eiitioii in October, just before her death 
on a trip to Mexico, October 31st, 1979. 
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WHY IS MY NEWSLEHER ALWAYS UTE? 



A Report from the Editor 

It is, hopefully, reflective of your 
evaluation of what we attempt to do 
with the TESOL Sewsletter (TN), that 
most of the mail we get is positive and 
constnictive, M\d not occasionally in- 
.Structive. We do get letters which re- 
flect your anxieties as well. 

"1 am writing to complain about tlie 
delivery date of my TESOL Newsletter, 
especially the last i&sue. Since I want to 
keep abreast of current meetings, the due 
dates for. papers, and the employment op- 
portunities. It is very armoying to discover 
the closing dates have long passed/' 

"April 10. Enclosed is an announcement 
of an opening in our program. The deadline 
for applications is April 30. Can you please 
get this into the next issue?" 

"April 30. Enclosed is an announcement 
of an opening m our program. The dead- 
tine for application is May 30. Can you 
please get this into the next issue?" 

"May 10. Enclosed is an announcement 
of an opening in our program. The deadline 
for application is June 30. Can you please 
get this into the next issue?" 

"I sent you an article two months ago 
and ha\e not heard about its disposal I 
wonder if you could tell me if you will 
use it or not as I would like to send it to 
another publication tf you do not." 

"I want to apologize for Mr. Smith s arti- 
cle appearing m our publication as well as 
yours. Had we knoun that it had been sent 
to and accepted for your newsletter we 
would not have printed it, out of profes- 
sional courtesy, and because our policy is 
generally not to reprint articles." 

"My address has changed. Will you please 
send n»y Settslctter to the followinfr ad- 
dress?** 

"I did not receive the March issue of the 
NetLiletter. Could you please send ine a 
copy? 

"I think that it is appalling that the 
TESOL Nettsletter uses such sexist lan- 
guage. In Ms. Larsons column she refers 
to the contributions of Ms. Duggan as 'Mary 
. this . . and 'Mary that . . throughout 
the article. I note too that a number of arti- 
cles refer to the teacher always as she. This 
kind of sexist use of language should be 
stopped.** 

Tou left out the name of the publisher 
and the date of publication from the review 
of John Boyd's hook in the April issue. How 
can I get ahold of a copy of that book?" 

1 would like to write to Professor Marks 
but you did not print his address or affilia- 
tion along with his article. Can you please 
send me his address?" 

"I enjoyed your article on Handwriting. 
Could you please send me a bibliography 
On the siibjeit. Please sVnd me any other 
materials that you have . . /' 

"injoyed your last issue very much, es- 
pecially the article on preparing papers for 
the Convention. Our membership would find 
tfiis very useful. Can we reprint it in our 
Newsletter?*' 

'er|c 



"Your article on *'A Bare-Bones Bibliog- 
raphy" was excellent. Can I duplicate It 
for use in my methods class?" 

No matter how many people I ask to 
read and edit galleys and page proofs 
and brownlines ( photographic copies 
made just prior to printing), or how 
much effort the printer takes to double 
check our checking, typos, misspellings, 
and other oddments seem to remain a 
part of each issue. It seems incredible 
that mistakes can occur in the heads 
(titles of articles) when they stick out 
so plainly and would seem to be the 
first thing one would check. Yet errors 
continue to occur. Even spaces which 
would be expected to be free of error 
because they remain the same over a 
long period of time have their grem- 
lins — witness the spelling of our Presi- 
dents name in the last two issues of the 
IN (back page bgx). 

While we do get criticism of various 
kinds, and try to print those which 
seem constructive or informative, it 
would seem that the two biggest com- 
plaints are about not receiving the TN 
at all (a problem which is best satisfied 
by writing directly to the Central Office, 
which handles membership lists and 
mailing labels); and the even more 
fnistrating problem of not getting the 
Newsletter on time. 

As you have noted, no doubt, in the 
publication information which appears 
in the left hand box on th(* back page 
of each issue alongside the box whidi 
lists organizational information, there 
IS a line which states that "the News- 
letter is published six times a year; in 
Febniary, April, June, August, October, 
and December. Articles or advertising 
submitted for publication should be re- 
ceived no later than the first of the 
month prior to publication." And fur- 
ther on in the box it states, (usually 
correctly), that "the deadline for the 
next issue is. . . This seems to be 
missed by a large number of people 
who write or call — weekly — asking if 
it is "too late to get something into the 
next issue of the Newsletter.** We gen- 
erally try to accommodate these re- 
quests, because wl are, after all, man- 
dated to serve the membership, to 
provide current information, news, etc. 

It has never taken less than four 
weeks between the sending of copy 
(material gatheied for a particular is- 
sue) to the printer and its ultimate 
printing as the Newsletter (not, mind 
you, putting the material together in 
the first place, nor the mailing — ^just the 
"printing" schedule). This four week 
process is preceded by a variety of pro- 
cesses depending upon the quality, 
quantity, and condition of the material 
submitted or gathered for a particular 



issue. Some has to be edited, some re- 
written to fit our style or need for space. 
Most articles arc read by at least three 
TN staff members before they are se- 
lected for inclusion »nto the Newsletter. 
Information sometimes has to be checked 
or researched in order to get copy ready 
for the printer. Many things need to be 
cither returned for rewTiting or typed 
by the Editor before being sent to the 
printer. This involves the handling of 
over a hundred pages of material be- 
fore copy is ready to send to the printer 
— for each issue. 

The printer first renders the copy into 
galley sheets (8^ x 23 inch long smgle 
coluinns of copy the width they wilt 
eventually appear in the final News- 
letter). These are proofread for errors 
by the printer and then by the Editor, 
and in our case also by at least three 
additional members of the Editorial staff. 
The Editor then strips one set of galleys 
and lays out the copy into 8Mj by 11 
pages (three columns wide) approxi- 
mately as they will appear as a news- 
letter. This dummy ( layout ) is sent, 
along with the corrected galleys, back 
to the printer, who makes corrections 
in the set type and has an artist (lay- 
out man ) render the corrected copy 
into clean photographable camera-ready 
pages along the lines suggested in the 
dummy sent by the E^^litor. A aipy is 
made of these pages, and these "page 
proofs" are sent to the Editor for further 
editing ^ proofing for typos, chcckmg 
layout lormat, adding missing or new- 
copy, deleting extra copy or finding a 
place for it, etc.). Ads are placed^ pic- 
lUres inserted, artwork, Iwxing, and 
paginati(m arc coordinated at this time 
The corrected page proofs are returned 
to the printer, who, after making what- 
ever changes arc indicated, has the copy 
made into photographic negatives from 
which a copy called a brownline (or 
bluclinc) is made. This copy is cut, 
folded, and stitched (stapled) in the 
form as close to its final production as 
possible. This brownline is then sent to 
the Editor who double checks copy, 
heads, layout, etc. Often this is the first 
time the Editor sees the pages with pic- 
tures, ads, and others artwork in place, 
and can get a feel for what the final 
printed form will be like. After all final 
changes are made by the printer, the 
Newsletter is ready to be printed. Some 
ten thousand copies are printed of what 
has lately been a 32 page Newsletter. 
The pages arc printed, cut, folded, 
stitched and allowcc* to dry. Labels are 
ordered from the computer (up-to-date 
computerized list of the membership) 
and attached to the fin'shed Netcslctter, 
which is then bundled l;y zip and de- 

Continued on next page 



WHY IS MY iliWSUnER ALWAYS 

lATE? Continued from page 5 

posited at tht* Hloomiiigton, Illinois, 
post office. 

This process, from organizing copy 
for the printer to its shipment to the 
PO, takes from six to eight weeks. There 
IS overlapping, to be sure. While one 
Sewdetter is in the "from galley to 
lirinted" stage, copy for the next issue 
(2-3 months away) is being put to- 
gether — as much as can be gathered 
that far ahead of tinu^. After an issue 
has been printed and during the period, 
often up to a month, thpt it takes for 
copy to get from the PO to the mem- 
bership {bulk rate permit mail doesn't 
receive priority treatment), we are work- 
mg on the galleys and page proofs for 
the next is^ue. (While you were wait- 
ing- to receive the June issue, we had 
sent copy to the printer to be set into 
galle>s for the August issue, minus this 
article which may or may not be finished 
for that issue.) 

We are aware that the purpose of the 
TV is in large part tlie dissemination of 
current infonnation. It appears six times 
a year and theoretically in a format that 
should facilitate currencv. We try to 
get it to you in time for the inform'-" 
tion, especially job openmgs, announc 
ments of meetings and c«i!ls for papers 
to be useful. Much of the delay is 
caused by last minute additions and 
corrections but when someone calls, and 
if we can "stop the presses, ' so to speak 
(actually almost anythmg but stopping 
the presses), we try<, to find space. But 
each change, after the page proofs have 
hKXn ret'trned for photographic repro- 
duction, Jelays the is'vue two or three 
days (because type has to be set, camera- 
ready cop]^ made, and a new photo- 
graphic negative processed). 

We have tried a number of things, 
including the enlistment of an Editorial 
Staff and Advisory Board, in hopes of 
cutting down on our production time 
for each issue. While the addition of 
the Editorial Staff has reduced the work 
load of the Editor by providing a means 
through which the ever increasing num- 
ber of articles and other contributions 
can be processed for publication, by 
allowing for the production of regular 
features (It Worb, Affiliate and SIG 
news, and B<x)k Reviews), and by pro- 
viding additional proofreaders, it has 
at the same time added delays — delays 
that result in a better if not more timely 
issue each two months. The Editorial 
Staff members, like the Editor, contrib- 
ute their time on the Newsletter gratis, 
in addition to full-time employment 
and in addition to other professional 
obligations not only to TESOL but to 
local affiliates and allied organizations. 
They do so without secretarial help or 
institutional support. In addition to^he 
writing and reviewing requests of the 



Editor, most of the staff members also 
receive at one time or other,. in one of 
its forms or another a galley or page 
proof or xerox of the proposed news- 
letter for proofing. It is hard to imagine 
that they also find time or have the 
energy to wri te books , organize an d 
run local and national conventions, give 
papers and make presentations at var- 
ious other professional meetings and it 
should be noted that this work goes on 
during what are supposed to be vaca- 
tion periods as ^vell. Some of the staff 
also volunteer their time and energies 
towards the preparation and printing of 
the Convention Daily issued during our 
annual conventions, and in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of our workshops 
for affiliate and SIG editors conducted 
during those co^iventions. 

We hope you will continue to write 
and tell us where we are doing what 
you like and where wc can improve. 
VVe appreciate your creative contribu- 
tions, too, even some of those we are 
unable to print or those meant for "us" 
only. There h.ive been an increasing 
number of coiitributionH over the past 
few years — sol icited, unsolicited , and 
routed through the Quarterly. Our pol- 
icy has been, generally, to print those 
articles or contributions which are 
timely, easy to read and use, and fairly 
short. We have tried to avoid technical 
jargon, statistics, and the more theoret- 
ical ar research oriented material in 
favor of readability. We hope we are 
readable, not only the (|Uality of our 
information hut otir (|uantitv. If the 
reader has to put the Xewslrtter (or an 
article) down, t(. "read it fater." then wc 
have failed in our purpose — especially 
if the reader never gets around to "read- 
ing it" later. Unlike many r)lTier profes- 
sional publications we have been gen- 
erally able to get articles into print 
within a reasonable tn?ie after submis- 
sion — I would guess within four months 
for most articles. Sometimes there has 
b^en a longer delay. Space considera- 
tions often dictate this, as certain issues 
have priority copy which must be printed 
such as pre-convcntion information, 
nominee biographies, etc. Some frustra- 
tion does accrue as a result of lack of 
response^by the Editor as to whether or 
not an- article has been received and/or 
will be used, \fostly this is due to the 
Editors piled up desk and over-stuffed 
mail box. 

Two requests (or complaints) which 
we hear al>out fairly often can best be 
handled by writing directly to the Cen- 
tral Office: changes of address and re- 
quests foi; additional or un-received 
copies of past issues of the TN. (I 
route all such requests sent to me on to 
the Central office since I do not handle 
the mailing list nor do I have, other than 
for file purposes, extra copies of the 
TN.) Requests for advertising, other 
than short announcements of job open- 



ings, should be sent to Aaron Berman, 
the Director of Exhibits and ' Advertis- 
ing, whose address and telephone num- 
ber appear on the back page of oach 
issue. It should be noted that the Cen- 
tral Office of TESOL also provides em* 
ployment service for employees and job 
seekers. (See box on page 25 which an- 
nounces a new, joint, TESOL-CAL Job 
Placement Service.) One way to sup- 
plement the job openings section of tbe 
TN is to write directly to the TESOL 
Central Office for such information. 

The largest number of letters we re- 
ceive are for permission to reprint arti- 
cles which have appeared in the TN. 
Our policy has lieen that anything that 
appears in the TN may be reprinted in 
other publications or used in the class- 
room as long as credit is given to the 
original source and the author. We 
Usually suggest that the author be noti- 
hed of the reprinting and that we and 
the uithor receive copies when possible. 
Most authors, and certainly the TN, 
find it pleasurable to be reprinted. This 
year "Selected Articles from the TESOL. 
Newsletter" were submitted to ERIC 
for inclusion into its information banks. 
Original articles and It Works columns 
were pulled from tbe TN and divided 
into categories (methods, general infor- 
mation, bilingual education, evaluation) 
for easier access. Articles from Volumes 
I-IX will Ix' a single ERIC entry and 
subsequent \olutnes beginning with 
Vol. X will be entered as separate en- 
tries. We are grateful that those articles 
which have been printed in past TNs 
will now be preserved and made avail- 
able for future readers. 

We hope that we give you what you 
want ill the Newsletter and that we 
^JceasioHaUy provide ideas and informa- 
tion that arc ctirrent and useful. We 
genuinely appreuate yo\ir letters of 
praise and your letters which respond 
to what we print. We are glad tp have 
your letters that keep us on our toes 
and inform us of your interests. We are 
more than aware of the errors we make 
and the problem of making the date on 
the masthead meaningful and we are 
trying to do better with our correspon- 
dence, both relative to your contribu- 
tions and those requesting information. 
Keep af us, keep us informed about 
what you want to see in future issues 
and keep reading. 



WE HAVE MOVED! 

All correspondence to the Central 
Office should be sent to: 

TESOL 

202 D.C. Transit Bldg. 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 20057 
Tel. (202)625-4569 
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IT WORKS 



Edited by Darkne Larson 

New York University 

The writer states that the following 
"has proved to be an enjoyable and 
educatf&naliy worthwhile experience for 
both students and teachers/' On a 
visit to Israel, Wilga Rivers remarked 
that teacher performed plays were being 
used as a method of testing oral profi- 
ciency at Harvard. Teachers at Bar Ilan 
who had been using grurp discussion as 
a means of testing oral proficiency com- 
bined that method with a teacher per- 
formed mini-play to provide a_ topic for 
the students to discuss. We are grateful 
to Mona Schreiber for taking the time 
to share this idea with us. 

The Mini-Play: A New Direction 
in Oral Proficiency Testing 

by Mona Schreiber 

Bar Urn University 

At the outset, the mini-play worked 
espcially well in breaking the ice, by 
setting students at ease about their exams 
as worry gave way to curiosity. Our stu- 
dents, English literature majors, all non- 
native speakers of English, were not 
expected to merely report about the facts 
of the play, Lut rather were encouraged 
to interpret the play and discuss their 
ideas about the themes it raised. It 
wasn't easy to find a suitable dialogue, 
but "The Ladder" from Talk English 
by Jupp et al was finally chosen. This 
mini-play consists of a series of short 
dialogues, linguistically simple, portray- 
ing n confidence* trick. Using a few basic 
props only, three teachers played the 
parts of giillihlc passers-by who are 
stopped on the street by a smooth talk- 
ing con artist, aiul are urged to climb 
thr ladder, after handing over their 
valuables The con artist and his ac- 
c )mpliee wjlk off the stage carrying 
a\va\ both \aliKil>les and ladder A the 
end of the pla\. 

Discussion questions included: 

WTiat does this situation represent? 

WTiat would you have done in a simi- 
lar situation? 

Are the people easily tricked? 

Do people tend to conform? Why or 
why not? 

Is there such a thing a.s a natural bom 
leader? Charisma? 

Is respect for authority a good thing? 

How would different nationalities re- 
act in such a situation? 

In the conversations that were held 
during the exam, students expressed 
their own ideas and opinions on these 



subjects and also shared original inter- 
pretations with each other in a very 
lively manner that was lovely to listen 
to. Students were most eager to react 
to our questions and comment on the 
play while sounding each other out. A 
' lot of good interaction took, place as stu- 
dents tried to convince their group mem- 
bers of their own way of interpreting 
the play. Many students also showed a 
good understanding of the subtleties of 
the play picked up. from the visual cues, 
such as the deeper relationships between 
the actors and their true intentions. 
Some students even related to the play 
on a symbolic rather than a literal level. 
Complete student participation in the 
group discussions showed us that the 
mini-play had achieved its purpose in 
motivating and developing communica- 
tion. 

As a means of testing oral proficiency, 
group discussions have been used with 
consistent success at Bar Ilan over the 
past few \ears. In this case, after watch- 
ing the mini-play, students left the audi- 
torium to discuss one of the questions 
listed above above in front of a panel 
of four language teachers for about ten 
minutes. Groups of four students were 
mxited to hold their discussion in com- 
fortable cliairs around a coffee table. 
The examiners sat at the back of the 
room listening to the conversation, each 
teacher evaluating another aspect of the 
students' spcedi. Out of a total score 
of 25 points, 5 were given for correct 
syntax, 5 for vocabulary use, 5 for pro- 
nrtnciation and 10 for communicative 
competence, or the overall impression 
of the student*s oral proficiency, and par- 
ticipation 111 the discussion. The mark 
for communicative competence was given 
by each teacher and then averaged into 
a final mark out of 10 for that com- 
ponent. Before the play, students were 
told that teachers would be listening for 
their ability to interact and incliule 
others m the discussion. Students were 
rewarded with a high score for using 
rich vocabulary, showing idiomatic us- 
age of the language and control of the 
syntax. They were penalized for such 
errors as a lack of vocabulary, wrong 
tense, poor pronunciation, weak struc- 
tures. Minor errors that didn't cause a 
breakdown in communication were over- 
looked. 

Mini-plays and group testing reflect 
new directions in oral testing that pro- 
mise to be well worth the teachers' pre- 
paration time in giving such as exam. 
Mini-plays may be adapted to all kinds ' 
of situations whose purpose is to en- 
courage communication among students 
by challenging their imagination. Try it 
— you1l find it a refreshing change in 
testing, an experience you and your stu- 
dents will look back on with pleasure. 
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BrAHiSMNG isi con 

A STi^-BY-SlEP GUIDE 



The need for certifying teachers in 
ESL and bilingual education is being 
recognized by an increasing number of 
states, as a result of increased awareness 
of the qpedal needs of students with 
hmited English proficiency, of changing 
immigration problems, and of recent 
legislatioa resulting from court ndings 
such as the ''Lau Decision." In tbe four 
years since 1076 the number of states 
and territories with bilingual certification 
or endorsement increased from 11 to 
19; those with ESL from 4 to 13, and 
those with both from 3 to 7. As promis- 
ing as the statistics are, there is still 
much tod o. Some of the issues in- 
volved have been discussed by me in 
the TESOL Newsletter, June, 1979 and 
October, 1979 and in the Linguistic 
Reporter, Decertiber, 1979, and by 
Marilyn Appu^on in the TESOL News- 
letter * u 1980. For those interested 
- in obtaining ESL certification in yoiur 
state 01 tenitory, the following steps 
are offered as a helpful guide in your 

•ff(MtS. 

1. Form an ad hoc ESL Certification 
Committee or Task Force with members 
of your TESOL Affiliate and any other 
interested groups; try to include only 
willing workers. 

2. Study the TESOL Guidelines on 
the Certification and Preparation of ESL 
teachers and the TESOL Position Paper 
on the Role of ESL in Bilingual Educa- 
tion. These documents are available from 
TESOL and are contained in the Dhtec^ 
tory of Teacher Preparation Programs in 
TESOL and Bilingual Education, 1978- 
81, COTipiled and edited by Charles H. 
Blatchford, TESOL, 1979. 

3. Conduct a Needs Assessment with 
two components: (a) a survey of the 
population to be served, and (b) a sur- 
vey of available teachers' skills and com- 
petencies. 

a. The ^ data made available by the 
National Institute of Education provide 
overwhelming evidence of the large per- 
centage of persons of limited English 
pro&Hency in the U.S. (see Dorothy 
Waggoner, "Ncm-English Language Back- 
ground Persons: Three U.S. Surveys," 
TESOL Quarterly, 1978, Vol. 12, No. 
3). However, these figures are based on 
the 1976 Census; it would be appro- 
priate for your Cer^cation Committee 
to be armed with the latest infcHmation 
about the numbers of persons of limited 
En^h proficiency who live in your 
state now, with breakdowns according to 
Imfuage, age group, and school district. 



IN YOUR STATE: 



by Giiia Cantoni-Harvey 

Northern Arizona University 
Chair, TESOL Committee on Schools 
and Universities Coordination 
The figures are probably on file with 
your state Department of Education; if 
Jthey are not, you need to contact each 
district.' 

b. The article by Dorothy Waggoner, 
"Teacher Resources in Bilingual Educa- 
tion: A National Survey" (NABE Jour- 
rud. Vol. Ill, No. 2), contains important 
data about the lack of profe< -onal prep- 
aration in ESL as well as m bilingual 
instruction. You should survey each 
school district to find out the needs of 
staff members instructing students of 
limited English proficiency. The Certifi- 
cation Committee for the State crre- 
gon, which includes members of the 
ORTESOL Affiliate, has constructed a 
useful model for the questionnaire for 
this survey. 

4. Familiarize yourselves with ( a ) 
the Bilingual Education Act and its 
Amendments; (b) the Lau decisions md 
any court decisions on bilingual educa- 
tion issued in your state; (c) the entire 
issue of Civil Rights in the area of equal 
educational opportunity nationwide and 

'in your state. The Bilingual Office of 
your state Department of Education 
should be able to supply this informa- 
tion; if not, contact the National Gear- 
inghouse for Bilingual Education, 1300 
Wilson Blvd., Suite B2-11, Rosslyn, VA 
22209. 

5. Clarify your goals. What do you 
want ^ that present state legislation 
doesn't already offer? For example, does 

.your state already offer certification in 
bilingual education? If you obtain cer- 
tificatiofi for ESL teachers, will this 
mean that these persons will not be ac- 
ceptable as teachers of English (as 
opposed to ESL)? Are you seeking free- 
standing certification (similar to certifi- 
cation in a foreign language or other 
subjects) for ESL secondary teachers? 
How about elementary teachers? The 
article, "Certification in TESL," by 
Marilyn Appelson, which appeared in 
the April, 1980 TESOL Newsletter, dis- 
cusses other relevant questions you 
should consider. 

6. Armed with clear objectives and 
with information on needs and on legal 
issues contact your state Department of 
Education, the State Committee on 
Teacher Preparation and Standards and 
the Board of Regents. Find out their at- 
titudes about the possibility of establish- 
ing ESL certification, their concerns, 
possible problems, potential support. 
Establish the most positive rapport you 
can with these people. They are usually 



very sincere in their commitmwit to the 
betterment of education, but may not be 
as well informed as you are on the dif- 
ference between ESL and bilingual in- 
struction and on the essential and sup- 
portive role of ESL in bilingual 
education. They may also think of .ESL 
as a method and not a subject,' which 
would preclude certification. If they 
have already granted certification in 
bilingual education, which is certainly 
not a subject, you have a precedent in 
your favor. The Harvey article cited 
earlier (TESOL Newsletter, J une 1979) 
contains a brief sketch on the differences 
between a bilingual teacher, an ESL 
teacher and an English teacher, and 
may be useful in clarifying this issue to 
persons not familiar with it. 

7. When you have a clear under- 
standing of what obstacles have to be 
overcome in order to achieve your goal, 
obtain letters of support from organiza- 
tions that share your view„: TESOL, 
your TESOL affiliate, MLA, NAFSA,' 
NABE, IRA, NCTE and others. Both 
collective and individual letters are use- 
ful; if possible, they shoOiJ he written 
on official stationery. The U>tters are to 
be sent to.the head of your state Depart- 
ment of Education. 

8. Get »n touch with legislators and 
members of the Board of Regents to ex- 
plain vour mission and obtain support. 
John Fanselow, who has directed the 
Task Force for Certification in New 
York, recommends the following pioce- 
dure (personal communication): 

a. Telephone to make an appointment 
to present your case. 

b. Hold a first get-acquainted meet- 
ing, explaining what you want and why 
in a most positive and non- threatening 
fashion. Leave material to be studied. 

c. Have a second meeting after your 
contacts have had time to digest the in- 
formation and together decide on the 
most effective plan of favorable mterven- 
tier*. 

9. Prepare a written proposal con- 
taining all pertinent information and the 
strongest statement possible of the neces* 
sity and appropriateness of establishing 
ESL certification in your state. A useful 
model is "A Proposal for a Certificate of 
Specialization in the Teaching of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages," by a 
Task Force of New York State En^h 
to Speakers of Other Languages/Bilin- 
gual Educators Association, Box 185, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ^ 
New Vork, NY 10027. The Proposal is 
remarkably thorough and includes the 
following items: 

a. A request for State certification, 
based upon the existing inequities affect- 
ing (1) the students from non-English 
speaking homes, who do not receive 

Continued on page 14 



« anvKAfiON: mf iy snp guide 

Continued from page 11 

equal educational opportunity, and (2) 
the teachers who are not hired as readily 
.as teachers with certificates. 

b. A statement of need, based upon 
numerical information on the number of 
non-native speakers of English in the 
state and the small number of such 
speakers who have teachers labeled (but 
not certified) as ESL teachers (as com- 
pared with students of foreign languages 
who are taught by certified teachers). 

c. A recognition need as evidenced 
by the existence of university programs 
and degrees in TESOL; government 
guidelines and court decisions such as 
the Lau vs. Nichols Supreme Court de- 
cree at tho national level and other pos- 
sible court decisions in your state; and 
position 'papers and resolutions by pro- 
fessional "^'organizations such as the 
Modem Language Association, the na- 
tional lESOL organization and possibly 
your TESOL affiliate. 

d. A definition of the role and abili- 
ties of the Teacher of English to Speak- 
ers of Other Languages. 

e. A description ot the necessa^r com- 
petencies of teachers of Englisu to 
Speakers of Other Languages as defined 
in the TESOL Guidelines. 

f. An estimate of the relatively small 
cost of certification to the state ^d to 
local districts. 

If you need further information and 
additional suggestions, contact the 
TESOL Standing Committee on Schools 
and Universities Coordination. 
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AN iSL INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPIEMENT: 
THE VOLUNTEER 



According to national statistics, there 
are 70 million people willing to give 
free time and talent for the satis fac- 
tion of helping others. Recendy, the 
prospect of using a portion of this vast 
group in English as a Second Language 
Ftogram^ has produced some anxiety. 
Based primarily on misinformation, a 
patchwwk of prejudices and predisposi- 
tions have emerged. It would be imfoT' 
tunate indeed for dedicated ESL profes- 
sionals to prematurely and arbitrarily 
foreclose volunteers from participation 
in the fifld of TESOL. This descriptive 
^ review is intended to help resolve some 
of the anxiety over volunteers in TESOL. 

The impact of an increased population 
of non-native speakers of English, 
coupled with limitations of instructional 
time and budget, result in ESL classes 
that cannot always answer all students' 
needs. The policy of open entry en- 
rollment brings new students into each 
class session and an unanticipated in- 
crease in student/teacher ratio for many 
classes. Non-compulsory attendance and 
cost free instruction result in some irreg- 
ular class attenders. 

Incoming students cannot always be 
placed appropriately. Speaking abilities, 
literacy levels and even grade levels do 
not generally coincide. Within an ESL 
classroom, teachers contend with students 
with varying speaking and reading levels; 
students who can speak, but can't read 
or write; students who can read and 
write English, but are reluctant speakers 
and perhaps students who have learning 
disabilities or physical impairments. The 
list ci i go on and on. The demand to 
expaiA the opportunities for language 
acquisition and the necessity to provide 
an increased variety of communication 
skills to newly arrived foreign students, 
while still maintaining quality instruc- 
tional situations, are challenges with 
which every classroom ESL teacher can 
identify. 

Accountability is also a reality of Adult 
Education ESL programs. A measure of 
a teacher's success is often the retention 
rate of the students and the documented 
progress made in learning. Therefore, in 
ESL tuition free classes v/hich consist of 
voluntary attenders, teachers must seek 
out knowledge, methods, techniques and 
resources from many fields to insure 
quality performance. 

Instniction which will provide students 
with "communicative competence" is the 
goal toward which every professional 
ESL teacher strives. ESL literature and 
academicians advocate that an instnic- 
tional approach to adult ESL teaching be 
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by MarOyn Appelson 

Oakton Community College, 
lUkiois 

gqvemed primarily by students' goals. 
Based on the identified needs and goals 
of the students, the professional ESL in- 
structor makes judgemeiits and choices 
ct>nceming appropriate strategies, meth- 
ods and materials which will assist stu- 
dents in reaching their goals. Materials 
and selected human resources are_ all 
"teachen" if they help the students learn. 
Several forms of "teachers", both human 
and non-human, both professional and 
non-professional should be employed, if 
the ESL teacher is to truly facilitate the 
learning of language skills. A volunteer 
can be categorized as still another learn- 
ing aid in the instructional environment. 
Since the professional teacher makes the 
choices and judgements in the classroom, 
it follows that, as with techniques and 
materials, the decision to use volunteers 
be governed by the appropriateness for 
both the students' needs and the teacher's 
instructional techniques. 

Community volunteers are scattered 
throughout the United States. Men and 
women with expertise in many fields are 
willing and eager to assist with their time 
and energy to help students. As profes- 
sional ESL teachers search for appro- 
priate teaching devices, attention should 
be given to this skilled group of dedicated 
individuals. They have helped with many 
of society's problems, why not with 
TESOL? The question, however, is how 
can the efforts and talents of volunteers 
be constructively utilized to help students 
learn. To be a functional component of 
an instructional ESL program it is im- 
perative that volunteers be adequately 
screened, oriented, effectively trained, 
assigned specific (asks and properly su- 
pervised. The concept that volunteers 
wan be selected indiscriminately and sum- 
marily assigned the task of tutoring non- 
native speakers is counter productive to 
all concerned. 

The training of a volunteer begins 
with the initial contact made by the 
interested volunteer candidate. Similar 
to the process through which paid em- 
ployees are selected, volunteers respond 
to advertisements, articles in newspapers, 
flyers or to word-of-mouth publicity. A 
new \ oluntecr fills out an application and 
is scheduled for a one-to-one interview 
and orientation with a program stafiF 
member. The mission of the program, the 
types of volunteer opportunities, the 
availability, the commitment and the spe- 
cial skills or talents of the volunteer can- 
didate arc discussed. The interview has 
important training aspects. In Ihis learn- 
ing environment, both parties are seeking 
information. The prospective volunteer is 
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given an opportunity to undaLttand tbe 
specific program and to decide if the 
volunteer services sought are of interest. 
Determining the ability, suitability and 
talents of the new volunteer are the con- 
cerns of the program interviewer. Since 
the initial interview serves as a learning 
process for the new volunteer, the inter- 
viewer must be an integral part of the 
program, knowledgeable in the unique 
components of the particular program, 
the population it serves, its orgMiization, 
its rules and policies its requirements 
and, above all, the . ^ectations which 
the volunteer may anticipate from the 
program. The interview is an orientation 
process, a time to evaluate the volunteer s 
potential and an opportunity for the 
volunteer to make a commitniient to the 
program. 

In adult ESL programs, the profes- 
sional ESL teacher is more often than 
not a part time employee and hence 
unavailable to provide in-depth, in* 
service training for the volunteer. There- 
fore, structured workshop sessions con- 
ducted by program specialists are 
required for all volunteers prior to their 
specific assignments. Individuals, con- 
currently involved and familiar with the 
program, the materials, and the student 
and teacher needs, train and prepare 
the volunteers for possible tasks iden- 
tified by the ESL teachers. After the 
volunteers are oriented, trained and 
assigned, staff members pn/vide super- 
vision, support and evaluation. The 
e; it ire training process is continually 
evaluated to insure responsiveness to stu- 
dents, teachers and program. 

Students in ESL classes can generally 
benefit from additional help and prac- 
tice. Volunteers recruited, selected, ef- 
fect ively tramcd and supported, pro- 
vide an additional resource to help 
meet the needs and concerns of ESL 
students, assist with beginning students 
neednig mdividuali/ed attention; pro- 
\L\c additional conversational oppor- 
tunities for rrhietant speakers, provide 
lit racy instruction to limited English 
speakers, illiterate or semi- illiterate in 
their native language, or literate in a 
laugiiage with a non-Roman alphabet; 
Uive individualized attention to students 
whose goals tend toward individual 
instruct lonal approaches; supplement 
and help expand tlie students' use 
of English; provide "catch up'* tutoring 
for late registrants and "make-up" tutor- 
ing for irregular attenders; supply an 
additional personal touch and concern 
for the students* needs which will en- 
courage adult students to keep regular 
attendance; augment language produc- 
tion through a casual and informal format 
not always available in the classroom 
setting; provide home instruction to non- 
native physically impaired students un- 
able to atiend regularly scheduled ESL 
Continued on next page 
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and assist the classroom teacher in re* 
spending to open entry registration, 
cbverse levels and irregular student at- 
tendance, Volunteers are a talented fcn-cc 
which can expand the innovative and 
cr^itlve aspects of teaching En|^ish to 
speakers of other languages, 
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OMSnONMG IN COUNSIIING* 

by Daniel D. Traiiel 

The rationale for asking questions or 
for not asking questions in the Counsel- 
ing-Leaming appioaeh to education, on 
the part the learner, has been and per- 
haps sti" remains somewhat unclear. At 
first sight, what could be more natural 
than to ask a question in order to find 
out what one does not know! Don't we 
do this every day as a practical and com- 
monsense way of finding out how to get 
to a post office, how to fill out an income 
tax form, what is the price of an item we 
wish to buy, and a hundred other things 
we need to know? It seems eminently 
logical, then, that when a learner qsks a 
question, the knower ought to respond 
with whatever knowledge s he has to 
offer, and this should hold true for any 
kind of learning 

TWO DIFFERENT MODELS 

To help clarify tins issue, it may l)t» 
ri*x.*essary to remind oneself from time to 
time that in the Counseling- Learning 
approach^ a different model is being used 
which requires a change in orientation 
botlv on the part of the knower and of 
the learner, especially in th » first three 
stages Confusion can oftc-n arise from 
an unconscious attempt to impose a 
newer structure that is different in its 
intrinsic design onto an older one when, 
in fact, the older one was nc\er designed 
for it. In these times of energ\ sliortaue. 
the search for alternate sources of enerffv 
suggests an analogy. If, for exampie, one 
decides to change ox er from using a fossil 
fuel to solar energy to heat the* Iiomk*. 
usuall) a whole new house is required 
*the old one is simply not designed fv)r 
this purpose At first one may feel a bit 
strange and out of place in such a house, 
none of the familiar accoutrcmf nts of a 
fuel furnace, such as radiator^, thermo - 
stat, and water pipes, however inefficient 
they might be, are there. A period of 
adjustment is needed until one becomes 
secure that the new solar home is prob- 
ably more efficient than the old one. 

Cognizance of a fundamental shift in 
perspective is at the heart of the issue 
of learner questions in the teaching-learn- 
ing relationship. Central to this issue is 
the difference between problematical 
learning and inscminational learning. In 
the former, where learning is put into 
the context of a series of problems to be 
solved, the asking of questions i^ essen- 
tial to the relationship between learner 
and knower — indeed, qiif"stions dictate 
the very learning process for without 
them there would Ik? no exchange be- 
tween learner and knower. After all, if 
the knower does not have the answers to 
the problems, what can be learned? But, 
in contrast to this, where the teaching- 



learning relationship is based on the in- 
semiiuttional model, which is the basis of 
Counseling-Leaming, the question-answer 
interaction does not aid the learning 
process, any more than an oil furnace 
adds to the intrinsic efficiency of the 
solar design, and may even impede it. 
.\ new relationship in learning needs to 
he ina)rporated. 

PROBLEMATICAL LEARNING 

To iHJgiii with. We will take a look at 
problen^aticiil learning. This is the kind 
of learning, and often the only kind, with 
which many poople are familiar and com- 
fortable. One of its basic assumptions is 
that when the learner asks a question, 
s lie IS always seeking information. This 
as umption, however, can be misleading 
and self-defeating to the knower and 
iiKiinatcly to the learner as well. Rather 
than to assume that when the learner 
asks a question s he is unqualifiedly seek- 
ing information, the knower ni ght more 
rightly assume that the question is 
prompted by learner needs that may ba\e 
nothing to do with the supposed informa- 
tion being sought. These needs would 
include primarily that of self-assertion, 
ego-defense, resistance, or methodie 
doubt, among (fliers. An experienced and 
sensit!\e teacher will usually realize tliat 
these learner needs are triggered 1>\ a 
feeling of panic, perhaps causcil by the 
seeiningK' \ast distance between the 
knowledge of the knower and the lack 
(jf knowledge of the learner Because, 
however, there is no built-ni design that 
can allow for the expression of tins feel- 
ing, it will often create a counter reaction 
of panic in the knower — triggering off 
Ins her needs to self-assertion and ego- 
ik'fense This is th" >elf-ilefeating cle- 
ment With two defensive people facing 
one another, the rela.. >nship becomes 
one of caution and wariness rather than 
of opeiniess and trust, resulting in what 
Curran has popularized as defensive 
learning. 

One of the contributory forces to the 
above situation is that of the learner 
being in an observer position which, how- 
ever, is inherent in the problematical ap- 
proach. With the problem being posed 
as something "out there** that needs a 
solution applied to it, and both learner 
and knower looking at it from a distance, 
nothing hut an observer mentality is pos- 
sible (or needed ) . So long as the distance 
is maintained and the spotlight remains 
on the problem "out there**, that is. 
purely intellectualized, the teaching- 
learning relationship remains superficially 
smooth. But this stance produces dimin- 
ishing retnnis. Depersonalization is the 
price one pays for unmixed intelleetual- 
ization and abstraction; unmixed, that is, 
with emotional and somatic involvement* 
This condition cannot continue for very 
long without causing an unconscious 



wrenching and dichotomizing of the self. 
Seen this way, the learner question itself 
can be cx)nsidered not only as an expres- 
sion of ego needs, but also as a somewhat 
desix'rate attempt to achieve a sense of 
belonging, of engagement, of whole- 
person involvement. But since the prob- 
lematical stnicture cannot accommodate 
this, the question becomes an unrequited 
expression of observer needs that is out- 
side of the reality of what the knower 
wishes to teach. 

An illustration of observer needs is 
readily seen in sports where a crowd of 
partisan spectators project their hostility 
onto the referee whose judgement of a 
particular play goes against their team. 
Their hostile reacticm probably has 
nothing to do with the acciiraeu of the 
referee's judgement, since mosr^f them 
are too far away or too unkiiovvledgeable 
about the ruVs of the game to make a 
judgement alwiit the reality of what oc- 
enrred. Reality is not even the issue here, 
the issue is the crowd's need of emotional 
satisfaction and reassurance that their 
team, and by extension themselves, truly 
have worth and va' u'. Unless this need 
IS in some way met, destructive action 
can ensue (such as throwing l)eer cans 
at the oDposing players, or at the referee 
himself.) 

Faced with an expression of observer 
need from a learner, the knower will 
often react ilefensivcK' in an instinctive 
way-^iii the model of a chess player 
skilled in making the right counter-inove. 
Wit!) no eonsiioiis ill intention, the 
knower, like the good chess player, vvill 
trv to manipulate the ({iiestion into an 
area of his her expertise where s^lie is 
secure. This then l)ecomes an expression 
of know er needs of self-assertion and ego- 
defense. 

We sec the learner (|uestion as spring- 
ing from the observer's . need of ego- 
defense when we remind ollrse^'es that 
emotions are "word-bound"; that is, the 
way in which one "feels" a word is usu- 
ally determined by a past experience 
around that word. A particular word, 
therefore, that the knower uses, or the 
manner in which s ^he uses it, can louch 
off a past emotional experience related to 
that word. Since the learner (in the first 
stages) invariably enters into the learning 
situation in an emotional state;, usually 
of threat and. anxiety, and since problem- 
atical learning docs not provide occasion 
for the dispersal of that emotion, an out- 
let must somehow be found. The only 
acceptable outlet that is available is in 
the form of asking a question. The ques- 
tion thtMi, instead of being a seemingly 
umcHrnt release may contain the highest 
potential for learning. But because the 
problematicf 1 milieu is s(^lopside(lly in- 
tellectualized, there is scant opportunity 
to (apitalt/e on this moineiit. 

Conthmcd on next page 
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COUNSIimG UARNING 

CimtiiUH'd from fwuf 
INSEMINATION AL tl ARMNG 

In inst^miimtional leanii. . (luestions 
take the form of a self-quest rather than 
of self-assertion and t'go«defense; that is, 
the question, instead of being projected 
*out there" as a way of defending oneself 
in a threat situation, is taken insid(» of tin- 
self and then extemahzed in the form of 
an understanding response to the knower. 
This constitutes the beginning of com- 
munication as well as the "psychiziiig** 
proiiss **PsNcbi/ing*' of kMriung means 
an exiHTiential process m relationship to 
Another by which one learns not merely 
facts and data 'out th<*te", which may 
or may not be remembered, but rather 
gets to know the self as a whole new 
l>erson m relation to those facts and datP. 
01)M()nsly, this is not the same as long- 
term memory . aiu more than the fluency 
with which one speaks his her natix e 
tongue IS the result of long-term niemor) . 
In fact, oiw might kay the U'st illustra- 
tion of *'ps>tln/e(r* learning is oiu 's own 
iiatiN* language. This is something that a 
Lonputer eannot do. although it has ex- 
cellent Kmg-term memory. 

KNOWER NON EXISTENCE 

lasemmatiotial Icaniing allows for the 
interplay of emotions and sees them as 
an integral aspect of learning The emo- 
tions are part and parcel of the "psy- 
ehi/mg ' of leartung, that is, of getting a 
"feel" for it as part of the self, rather 
than l^eing estranged from, or even fear- 
ful of it. Since the learner is usually ifi a 
state of threat and anxiety in the ^arly 
stages, s be may seek to release this 
threat aiul anxiety, as we noted, by ask- 
ing a question. But since, as we also re- 
marked, this moment of release has the 
highest potential for learning, it must be 
responded to sensitively and delicately 
by the knower. If the knower hears the 
question exclusively as the seeking of in- 
formation, it will most likely be distorted 
and the potential for learning remains 
unrealized, \\l\at is the knower to do? 
This is already provided for by the struc- 
ture (physical arrangement) of the, group 
in the early stages. The structure itself 
allows the knower to recede into nor>- 
existence, thus diminishing the threat 
that his her greater knowledge causes in 
the leanitfrs. By replying directly to a 
learner question, as ^yould be done in 
problematical learning, the knower moves 
into the learner space; but to the extent 
that the knower does this, s/he pushes 
the learner into non-existence (in that 
particular area of learning) and' thus the 
possibility tor learning is removed. In- 
stead of this, as in the inseminational 
model, the knower must be willing to go 
into non-existence, that is, allow the 
learner to have all the space: 
Beamse of the knower s greater knowledge, 



there exists a distance, or space between 
himself and the leamer. This space is neces- 
sary if one piTSon is to learn from another 
But if the kmmer projects himself into that 
si>ace. allowing no room in it for the leamer, 
hi' destroys anv opportunity for th(» learner 
to evpand into it. . . Thv learner contmoalh 
moves iloser to the "target**, the knowledge 
of the knower, until he reduces the kncmer 
to sileme or "nonexisteiiee** This is the final 
i^oal ot leaminu. 

l*his helps to explain the need on the 
part of the knower for counseling skills, 
s he must be able to accept (go into 
non-existence) the leamer needs ami 
feelings without herself himself becom- 
ing tbreatcned or pn^vnVpd into the need 
for self-assiTtio;;, ior example, by answer- 
mg a (|iiesti(m. S he needs first to hv 
secure in her his own "existence" as a 
knower. 

The structure of the group in the learn- 
ing setting, then, allows the knowei to 
remain non-existent by being a language 
coinisclt)r-km)Wer (ui Stages I, II. Ill, this 
rc\erses m Stages I\'.V). 

VALID QUESTIONS 

But. one will ask, what if. in the m- 
sennnational model of learning, the 
learner (|ucstion does not arise from anv 
HtHHl oxi the part <)f the Icanicr, such as 
I'go-defense or self assertion, any moie 
than the (|uesti(ni of a person who is losi 



in a strange town and ask$ directions to 
the post office arises from such needs. 
Would it not then be appropriate and 
beneficial to the leamer to answer such 
a (jucstion? To resp(md to this we need 
to, back away a moment and re-focus the 
issue. If the knower's aim is merely to 
avoid answering (jucstions there is no 
contest. Tlie knower can easily do this, 
but then the knower-leamer exchange 
becomes a game of tug-of-vvar, and the 
knower can alwa\s win. More to the 
point IS what the (picstion conveys of 
the inner self of the learner; if the learner 
is truly seeking the way to the "post- 
office**, then his askuig directions is the 
I'ljuivalent of a self-quest. It suggests an 
openness and a responsi\eness to, and an 
investment in, the knower rather than 
threat and distance and the non-eiigage- 
nieiit of the ol)ser\cr. As long as the 
former attittide is there, the question is 
no longer a (fuesiion but a quest. The 
former eharai teri/es problematical learn- 
ing, the latter inseminational Icaming. 
rile two ii'present two distinct models. 

In a recent issue of Saturday Review, 
(.III Tiukei stales. "DiseinlxKlicd facts 
aif fool's t^olj. The\ aie so easy to nus- 
t.ike lor tine ItMrumu ' Inseminational 
learning ani>s to take these facts and -cni- 
i)o<l\' them in warm, living, human flesh. 
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00 IS TODAY'S 

by Lorraine Goldman 

WAFESOL 

Something that was rarely 
^openly, but discussed none- 
Jke cancer and psychic illness 
^ be, in whispe rs and in corners^ 
ch a discission with the afflicted 
was K**nerally avoided, for fear 
hurting feehngs or causing an un- 
^ pleasant reaction. 

The malady is endemic in Washings 
Ion, D.C. goveniment agencies, large 
numbers of employees — especially those 
in clerical positions — do not speak or 
write standard F.nglidi, thereby impair- 
ing the adequate functioning of their 
offices and at the same time limiting 
themselves to perpetual positions of in- 
feriority on tht^ promotion ladder. 

This noii-st^idard form of English is 
called Black English by linguists. By its 
users it is called slang, street talk, or 
broken English. Somehow its use has 
gotten inextricably bound up with the 
notion of ethnic identity and racial 
pride. But those who speak nothing but 
black English in Washington, where 
Uncle Sam is the primary employer and 
the English language is the tool of the 
job world, take little pride in having 
low-paying jobs because, among other 
things, they don't speak the language 
of the marketplace. There is little pride 
in being poor these days. 

But things are changing, and happily 
so. For a year now, a special oral Eng- 



lish course has been offered in several 
goveninieiit agencies, designed to pro- 
vide speakers of black English with the 
indispensable tool of standard English. 
Those who take Up With English as 
part of their on-the-job training dis- 
cover that there is no threat to their 
identity, what they speak at home is ^ 
their own business, and by learning 
how to use the language of the work- 
place at work, they gain in self-esteem 
as well as marketability. Pride in self 
and the increased possibilities of pro- 
fessional upward mobihty translate into 
racial pri(!e as well. 

The approach is a combination of 
ESL and honest, straight-forward ex- 
planations of what works and what 
doesn't work in a government office. 
The teachers are ESL teachers with ex- 
perience in adult education. The classes 
are made up of 10-15 willing students, 
ptx>ple who know that their English is 
an impediment to their economic suc- 
cess but who have been victims of the 
"whispers in the comer": no one wanted 
to or could tell them what was wrong 
and how to fix it, not even through 12 
years of public education, and in some 
cases, through four years of college. 

The list of problem areas is small, 
including primarily word endings (in- 
fit"ctions, derivations, and consonant 
clusters), past and past participle 
forms, pronouns, and certain problem 
sounds, like "th'\ Students learn to lis- 
ten to other people and themselves. 
They discuss levels of formality as well 
as what is considered appropriate in 



one situation but not in another/ This 
includes regionalisms as well as market- 
place and home English. 

The course promises a limited num- 
ber of things. But it produces much. 
Students begin to type and transcribe 
better, even though the course offers 
strictly oral English. They begin to lis- 
ten to their children and read to them. 
(They even begin to correct their chil- 
dren's English.) For many, work habits 
and attitudes begin to change. Super- 
visors are involved in the training, and 
This added attention and reinforcement 
produces very positive results. As the 
students gain confidence in their self- 
expression and as others notice how 
much better they sound, they begin to 
feel bt^tter alK)Ut themselves. What was 
(mce a downward spiral of negativism 
revers(»s direction. 

The pilot program was at the old 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and It was there that reporters 
from The Washington Post and CBS 
News observed the class. The resultant 
publicity has brought requests from all 
over the country to Establish similar 
programs — in schools, universities, and 
private businesses, as well as in govern- 
ment agencies, hideed, the problem is 
not limited to Washington, nor to the 
federal government. It is a national 
problem, and one which many people 
are recognizing as one we must talk 
alxHit openly, and do something about. 
For those of us in ESL, this presents a 
remarkable opportunity ... to make a 
fontribiition and to work. 
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TIANSmONIKG FROK ^SL AT THE 
SICONDARY LEVEL 

^'v Dennis Terdy 
/ffffk.' sourt<j Center 
U .m'^ irtmgto' ^'fs , ///. 

Thousmds of secondary scIkx)! dis- 
tricts throughout the U S. are bemj^^ 
confronted with significant numbers ot 
Limited Englisli Proficient (LEP) stu- 
dents. The first step in providing En- 
glish instruction is to establish ar ESL 
cla5,s. Hrwever, the establishment of a 
TESL program is cle-^jly not the only 
necessit). Experienced ESL teachers 
will readily Concur that there is a need 
for a coutinuaiion of the ESL curricu- 
lum to include a transitional course. 
This would serve a; the link lx?tween 
ESL and the rei^ular English curricu- 
lum Obv.wnMv. stniggle\ politics, 
c\)nimittees etc, fo. )ust ^hc ^abhsh- 
ment of an ESL prot^ram otti lo not 
allow for the bniis on iui additional 
class. Nevertheless, nistification for the 
need is present. 

ESL texts at the secondarv level 
often consist of a series of six levels 
Besides tirinir ^he format, FSL stu- 
dents, especiallv at the aitermediate or 
advanced levels, often require addi- 
tional supplenientarv work m the de- 
^ -lopment of readi .g and vvrifintr skills. 
A 'transition" ESL class winch con- 
siders the LEP student's additional 
needs and combines thcni with the tra- 
ditional treshman-sophoinort> or junior 
English ctirrniilum is a wiser choice. 
The comp(ments of th.. eiiriciilnm often 
consist ot an introduction to composi- 
tion and a gcJieral snrvev ot literature 
and literarv tvpes. 

The impleiiKMitation of stidi i cur- 
riculum .may be on a semester by .se- 
mester basis btgmnng with either 
literature or composition. On the other 
hand, it may be an integration of both 
areas tbroughotit the school vear Either 
way, elements of both ciimc^ila, ESL 
and regular English, are being com- 
biiu^d 

In the literature component of such 
a course, work in one of [he previously 
mentioned weak areas of ESL texts, 
reading, showld be inclndt^l. This read- 
ing, reading/literature component should 
include the following* 

1) Reading skills development 

2) X'ocahulary enrichment 

3) Reading tcM:biiiques/c^ntent area 

4) Sur\ey of literary tvpcs — structured 
o: idapted .'eading if preferre -- 
I.e. poetry, novel, short story, etc. 

A focus on reading skills develop- 
ment in conjunction with the literature 
survey coi.lent may include the follow- 
ing; developing individual reading skills 
in sequencing getting the main, idea, 
and reading from content. Continuing 
work on vocabulary development is 

erJo 



also recommended. This should include 
not only vocabulary enrichment but also 
elements of word study (i.e. word ori- 
gins and prefixes suffixes) (Paulston, 
1976, p. 18U2,) 

An adc!itional component of the read- 
ing skills development is* the teaching of 
reading techniques for study purposes. 

They include the SQRRR approach 
(Rolwnson, 1961) and speed reading 
technic, ees which deal with many pre- 
reading skills, I.e. noting purj^ose of 
reading, content, format, subtitles etc 

The literature survey component 
should include elements of the short 
storv, poetrv, the novel and myths ard 
fables. Maiiv structured readers ai d 
adapted versions of classics, if desirc'd, 
are available for this aiea of s\idy. 
Mvths and fables are not oniv vc ;y in- 
terx'sting to LEP students but also can 
lead to discussion topics of cultural 
issues 

The writing component must focus 
on the skills the regular English class- 
room teacher minnnallv expects of all 
stti'^ents. To teach these skills, tlie writ- 
ing C(mipoii(iit of thiT tfrtnsi'ion courst 
should coiilam the additional follovvipcr 
elements 

1) controlled composition — on a p^jra- 
graph level 

2) sentence conibming activities 
elements of a tiaditional grainiiiar 
program (to know the right words 
to describe the light things) 

It paraiirapli development (topu\ sen- 
tence, etc. ) 

5) outlinilig 

6) spelling, activities (not generated 
from the study of luK- but fioin 
geiK'ial errois cotninitted on C(mi- 
position ) 

7) expository vvruMg 

8) a survey of the research paper (not 
necessarily writing ii term paper) 

Although quite obvious, eliminating 
simple errors of format in eoinpositnui 
^vriting. simple spelling errors, elemen- 
tal v errors of writing mechanics, (i.e. 
paragraph indentation) and even the 
cosnn tic appearance of the paper are 
essenti.il improvements' to meet the 
i-»inimum expectations of the regular 
English teacher receiving LEP students. 
, These re often included in controlled 
composition texts. Sentence combining 
activities, which are also sometimes in- 
cluded, <ire ones which are proving to 
be more related to growth in writing 
proficieiicv th^n any others. (Zamel, 
1980.) The further adaptation of the 
writing curriculum should include the 
elements offered m the regular English 
curriculum as elements of grammar 
study, paragraph development, outlin- 
ing, and proceclures of term paper writ- 
ing. The decision as to whether or not 
to include a term paper assignment is 
optiond. A possible approach might Ik* 
to discuss the process of writing thq re- 
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search paper radier than the a* ' ml 
product. 

If the implementation of the men- 
tioned reading aYid writing prOt;rams 
are not a possibility given fiscal con- 
stiaints vvithui districts, consider includ- 
mg el(»inents of each within the final 
level ot the presently offered ESL 
classes 

Often because of parallel regular 
Engli<fh and ESL cuiricula at the Second- 
ary level, rarely 4re elements of either 
integrated into the other. Therefore, it 
IS clearly an educationally desirable ap- 
proach to include a "transitional" ESL 
component. 

The suggested content of a transi- 
tional class will provide not only a more 
gradual jinning of the two curricula,, 
minimize (he trauma of that first non- 
ESL class for the LEP students, but 
al ,) provide competitive skills which 
will better insure successful perform- 
aiHC of the limited English proficient 
student outside the ESL curriculum. 
nilU.lOGl^APTIY 

PaiiKroi) ('liristiim Kraft licchin't Vi.ghsh rtv « 

» nnihridt:*', Mhss I »7(i 
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A KVIIW OF ESI COMTREHENSIVE 
ilAMINATIONS IN NLA. PtOGRAMS 

by Rob0rt Ochiner 

University of Maryland 

In the last few years we have become 
increasingly self<conscious about the 
TESOL profession. In 1974 the direc- 
tors of American and British "teacher- 
preparation programs" were surveyed m 
order to find what goals and require- 
irents these programs share (Acheson, 
1976). At the 1977 and 1978 TESOL 
National Conventions, special panels 
were organized to discuss present trends 
and future developments in the train- 
ing of English-as-a-Second-Language 
(ESL) teachers. More recently, Wag- 
goner (1978) has obtained census data 
regarding the need jFor ESL courses, 
and eipeciallv thr need for better 
trained ESL teachers She notes that 
only three out of ten ESL mstructors 
in this country have taken course work 
ill ESL theory /methods, the other 
seventy per cent arc hasicalK untramed 

If the needs of ESL students are to 
be well served, we mast as a profession 
promote adequate training for ESL 
teachers. But to do this we must first 
kiic ^ how ESL teachers are trained and 
then lecognize areas of teacher train- 
ing which can be improved. Of par- 
ticular concern then is how teachers are 
trained in graduate ESL programs. To 
this end Cooper (1978) has reviewed 
over 200 ESL theses and dissertations 
written since 1975. His purpose was to 
identify "topic areas and methodolog- 
ies" with the goal to highlight whc'c 
little or n(» ES^ '{i iduate work is now 
being done. 

In this paper ! will review 428 Com- 
prehensive Examination (CE) questions 
used by fourteen graduate ESL pro- 
grams that require a CE of their M.A. 
candidates. Ru^ c-* Campbell gave a 
preliminary ana]> . ol t^ese CE's at the 
1977 TESOL National Convention. .Vly 
final observations can be added to Camp- 
bell's remarks and Cooper's review 
(cited above). 

The M.A. programs in our field vary 
greatly. Some last for one year or less; 
others extend for two or more years. 
Given this variety, the evidence from 
CE's provides only a general indication 
of teacher training: furthermore, the 
subject-areas tested may represent or' 
a limited part of the total M.A. pro- 
gram. Certainly practice-teaching must 
be considered as an important feature 
of an M.A. progr^ftn that cannot be 
easily inferred from CE nuestions. 

But taken as a whol< , the CE's do 
provide a hwad sample of what "well- 
trained" ESL teachers are e.ipected to 
biow. Thus, the CE's tell us a great 
deal about what our profession con- 
siders to be fundamental training. 
Eouallv important, the CE's show areas 



of possible neglect in our M.A. pro- 
grams, a point emphasized by Cooper 
in his review of theses and dissertations. 

METHOD 

During 1976-1977 I contacted twenty- 
four schools offering an M.A. m L3L 
and asked them to forward copies or 
their CE questions. To assure confiden- 
tiality, each school was asked to send 
Sample" CE questions or old copies. 
Of the twenty-four programs contacted, 
sixteen replied. I decided to analyze only 
the 1975 and 1976 CE's. questions from 
previous years had not changed signif- 
icantly during the first half of this de- 
cade, 

Most CE's had ten or more quesjtions, 
of which the students were require d to 
answer five. The average time allowed 
for each question was thirty minutes, 
and the entire CE lasted approximately 
four hours. These points should be kept 
in mind when I discuss the CE's con- 
tent belov/. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMS 

NJy basic principle in analyzing the 
C E's was to isolate "question clusters," 
that is, questions eliciting .he students' 
knowledge o^ the same basic ESL sab- 
jecl areas. F:om a total of 428 CE q\es- 
tions, \ identified thirteen general 
subKct-areas in ESL (see Chart A). 

CHART A: Comprehensive 



Several schools distinguished first and 
second language acquisition as different 
from psycholinguistics, and nearly all 
schools asked questions that involved 
both contrastivc nnd error analysis. It 
IS possible to collapse or separate these 
and other categories on Chart A, but I 
i'hnse to represent the categories as the 
schools have listed them. 

Of course, not all the questions ad- 
dressed a single subject-area in ESL. 
These "Integrative Questions" combine 
more than two from Chart A. For ex- 
rjnple, one CE question reads: 

Wt> in the teaching profession are actu?!ly 
doniK our students a disservice with^ the 
policies of bilmguahsni and bidialectalisni. 
FurthtTiuore, attempts to make teachers 
aware of the complex issues in socio- and 
ps>^hohnmiistics vis-a-Ms ESL serve only 
tc cause c-onfiision and imnccessarily con- 
piic.'tc thr KSL teacher's job Our job is .o 
tra^h Kii^lisli, not to motivate our students 
to learu. WVv dimply cannot control factors 
out^de the cla^sroom, 

I)lscus^ this statement, makinfi sure to 
show where vou stand (50 minutes) 

I have al.o included under this heading 
those (jiicstions which allow students to 
combine in their answers different cate- 
gories- 

Describe the histoi> of KSL oxei the last 
JO years. (One hour) 

Continued on next page 
Exam Questions (1975-76) 
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ESI COMPREHENSIVE EXAMS 

Continued from im^v 9 

As Chart A shows, 13 of 14 schools 
ask questions about Language Analysis 
(pure and applied linguistics) and 
about Pedagogy (theory, methods, and 
materials of teaching). To suggest the 
range of these CE subject areas. I have 
hsted m Charts B and C (below) the 
sub-topics that compiise Language An- 
alysis and Pedagogy: 

CHART B Lainjtiam* \»alvsis 
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For LanRua \v Analysis (Chart B) 
thtTc* arc thn^' main sub-topics: Gen- 
eral language thcor) (12 or 14 schools 
ask a CE question under this heading), 
S\'ntax (12 of U schools), and Phone- 
tics /Phonolo^v (11 of- 14 for phonetics 
and 10 of 14 fnr phonology). Examples 
of these sub-topics follow. 

General lani^i.j^.' tlieorv (30 iiuniites) 

In coneisc form di scnbe the method and 
UoaKsi of ImmiAlic an.ilysis Include in 
\our answrr a c inpanson of the American 
structuralist ( » I . Bloonifield. Gleason» 
H(Kkrtt, Bnlmiifr) and transformational- 
Urn«'*ative (cr Clioiosk). I.anj^ackor, 
rroinkm-Rodiiiai > points of vww 

Syntas ( 30 m' \\\tvs ) 

Shou hou lO aiL' for an iinderlving do in 
all the following' sonlcnces There should 
be at least four idcpendent pieces of data 

a) Chomskv \\i -N* Syntactic Structures 

b) Niton resiune 1 over a >ear ago 
e) Richard swca s a lot 

(I) jiinniy and ( 'ori^e hate each other 
»• ) Tom kidnapi" d the heiress, 



Phonetics/phonology. (30 minutes) 

The baste and most common method used 
for "classifying and describing vowels'' is 
said to be not completely adequate. What 
IS this "basic method** (ie., briefly, how 
does it work), what is the prohlein with it, 
and what solution has been proposed? 

In addition to the remaining two sub- 
topics of Chart B (4 or fewer questions 
per 14 schools), I have induded under 
Language Analysis this item: General 
classroom application ( 12 of 14 
schools). The reason for including this 
pedagogical item under Language An- 
alysis IS to clearly show the schools 
which make a connection between the 
study of language and its application 
to the classroom. For example: 

Student X has been trained only lo struc- 
tural lingmstics. Student Y has been 
trained only in transtoniiational linguistics. 
Both students ha\e ])een asked to prepare 
materials to teach English sentence struc- 
ture to speakers of other languages 

1) In what wavs do >ru predict then ma- 
terials will differ from each other'*^ 

2 ) What differences in theory regarding 
how languages are learned would their 
materials reveaP (40 uiinutes) 

However, Cha^t B does not show the 
lelativc emphasis each school places on 
language study versus pedagogical con- 
siderations. As a rough generalization, 
about half the schools emphasize lin- 
guistics, wliile the other half are more 
concerned with the teaclier. A few 
schools concentrate almost entirely on 
(me or the other extreme. In order to 
partially display tlie teacher-oriented 
schools and those with a linguistic em- 
phasis, I have marked those sul)jects 
which co-occur with applications to the 
classroom Thus, an asterisk next to a 
checked item indicates .ome type of 
classroom application. 
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The Pedagogy sub-topics listed in 
Chart C obviously overlap. ''Sequencing 
of lessons/courses" and "Curriculum 
and materials development** is one ex- 
ample. This redundancy cannot be 
avoided: I have listed these sub-topics, 
as I have listed all the other categories 
\n this paper, in a manner that is con- 
sistent with the schools' CE wording. 
This redundant listing does, however, 
provide an important insight. 

The most remarkable feature of 
Chart C is that these pedagogical topics 
deal more with theory than with class* 
room application. For example: 

Compare and contiast any 2 of the follow- 
ing four approaches to language teaching; 
( a ) Grammar-Translation, ( b ) Dir6ct 
Method, (c) Audiohngual Method, and 
(d) Cognitive-Code Learning, (30 minutes) 

Only eight of the fourteen schools (or 
slightly more than one/half) ask stu- 
dents to "apply** theory: 

Theic IS currently considerable emphasis 
on wliat is known as "communicative com- 
petence " First, descril)e what is meant by 
'communicative comp("tence.** Mention the 
names of any pei sons ' w hom you associate 
'with this concept Next, m a !)rief essay, 
(lesciibe eserrisrs, class activities, and as- 
signments that could be used to help stu- 
dents achieve ( ommumcativ e competence. 
( 30 mmutes ) 

This theoretical emphasis can be 
partially explained by noting that many 
CE questions assume, but do not ex- 
plicitly cite, a classroom setting. Also, 
for some M.A. programs, perhaps the 
more applied aspects of pedagogy are 
handled in a praetiee-teaching require- 
ment. It is also possible that only "ex- 
perienced** teachers are admitted to 
some programs. But there remains a 
possibility that teaching theory is not 
"applied** in several ESL teacher-train- 
ing M.A. programs. 

About half of the schools ask ques- 
tions about Contrastive Analysis (CA) 
and Error Analysis (EA), Testing, and 
Culture (see Chart A above and Chart 
D below). It is important to note that 
Culture IS really five separate items: 
American culture, literature, stylistics, 
proxeniics, and philosophy of language. 
Considering these items separately, we 
find that four schools have questions 
a))out American culture, while only two 
have literature questions and only sin- 
gle schools ask questions about either 
stylistics, prv^Acmics, or the philosophy 
of language. Moreover, the American 
culture and literature sub-topics often 
involve classroom applications. 
This same point can be made about 
CA/EA, although the proportion of 
"applied** questions is somewhat smaller 
(ix., 3 of 6 schools ask pedagogically 
related questions): 

Discuss hriefiy how a second language 
teacher might use "contrastive analysis** 

Continued on next page 
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EXAiWS 

Continued from \)atie 10 

^to advantage in his 
teaching (30 minutes) 

rhaps I le most applied of 
Bject-areas ( 1 of 5 schools 
connection): / 

^ the pedagogical 'in plications of 
tag in EFL classes (One hour) 

CONCLUSION 

Chart D below summarizes the num- 
ber of CE questions per subject area, 
their relative frequency, and the ap- 
proximate length of CE questions. This 
last measure is indicated by the number 
of typed (8^" X 11") pages that the 
collected questions add up to. 

As Cooper noted in his review of 
graduate theses and dissertations, there 
is in ESL teacher training a very strong 
emphasis on pedagogy (Coopers 
"methods, techniques and materials"), 
but ver>* little emphasis on bilingualism, 
English as a Second Dialect (ESD), 
testing, or the use of language labora- 
tories. My review of CEs, especially 
the figures of Chart D, bears out 
Coopers observations. 

In addition to Coopers remarks, I 
can add that we largely ignore these 
subject areas, history of the English 
language, proxemics (kinesics), socio- 
linguistics (including ESD), and cul- 



ture. Also, there were no CE questions 
about E^'-jlish for Specific Purposes, 
and very t«v questions about liiiguistics 

CHART D: 

Summary of Comprehensive Exams 
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that covered "new*' trends (i.e., gen- 
erative semantics, pragmatics, daughter- 
dependency grammar, etc.). Of course. 



after four years it is easy to oveniie 
hindsight. 

However, this review of CEs docs 
make clear two points. Although 
Cooper found rather few theses and 
dissertations that dealt with linguistics, 
my review of CE s shows that linguis- 
tics comprises an apparently large part 
of the ESL teacher- training programs. 
Furthermore, these schools' programs 
are, in most cases, rather evenly divided 
between language analysis and peda- 
gogy. 

But some schools obviously empha- 
size certain subject areas in their CE 
questions, and schools differ markedly 
in how they apply linguistic and teach- 
ing theory. Having noted these differ- 
ences we can now ask what kind of 
preparation best serves ESL teachers. 
Much worthwhile research can be di- 
rected towards answering that question. 
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AN Exrrr itivisniD-jEN years 

Ray Past 

University of Texas: El Paso 

**Do you realize it was ten years ago 
that . . . ?" A frequent kind of question 
for whatever it was, for ten is a nice 
round number and a decade is a time 
span that impresses itself upon us. Also, 
ten years is far enough back so that we 
can look at things in perspective. Some 
things that seemed triumphs, or disas- 
ters, at *he time are now seen not to 
have been so earth-shaking, either way. 
Others hold up pretty well. The vantage 
point of ten years is a nice place to 
make judgments from. 

Reflections of this sort crowded upon 
me when I became aware that this sum- 
mer is the tenth aimiversary of the con- 
clusion of an Experienced Teacher Fel- 
lowship Program held on this campus 
from Sept. 15, lfJ69, to Aug. 28, 1970. 
The Program had 20 Fellows, a top- 
notch faculty, and for director: me. It 
was one of the high points in what is 
stretching into a iongish career. 

Since the program was federally- 
funded there was naturally a bit of fed- 
eral red , tape, including a Director's 
Fmal Report whicli I last week dug up 
and re-read. On the very first page I 
ran mto this: 

The purpose of the program was to send 
into the sch(X)lj> of El Paso County a cadre 
of experienced bilingual teachers with mas- 
ter's degrees in English or in Education 
who would not only be capable of dealing 
effectively with the \ ital problems of teach- 
ing the underprivileged child for whom 
English is not the native language but who 
would be able to guide, !ead, assist and 
inspire their fellow teachers. . , 

It will f>e seen that a program with a 
purpose j>uch as state<l above is a long- 
range proposition. It is hardly the kmd that 
will delight the computer soul of the edu- 
cational statistician! A final verdict on the 
programs effectiveness will come years .n 
the fiKure whe^n it i.s possible to observe 
the Fellows' accomplishments, their impact 
on the schools. 

Well, okay. As I was saying, here wc 
are ten years later, and it would seem 
not too soon to take a look, at least a 
preliminary look, j**^ the Program*s re- 
sults to date. How much bang did 
Uncle get for his bucks? Was the mcmey 
well spent? Or was the then -new Nixon 
administration wise in wipiifg out this 
kind of teacher-training program and 
diverting the dollars to otiier uses? 
Maybe more to the pomt: would it be 
a good idea to dribble a bit of federal 
money into similar programs today to 
try to help with some of the problems 
of the Sffs? 

Fint, let me quickly sketch a few 
details about the EXTFP, as we always 
f^allf^ if so it will be more clear what 



kind of program we are talking about. 
The Fellows wre six men and fourteen 
women, all practicing teachers but tend- 
mg to be young. We had originally 
proposed 30 Fellows, but USOE cut it 
back to 20, which I thought then, and 
still think, was a mistake. We had no 
intention of achieving any special sort 
of "demographic mix'' (USOE term) 
though we had stipulated that anyone 
accepted into the program had to be 
bilingual in English and Spanish. This 
was a language qualification, not an 
ethnic one, but the upshot was that of 
our twenty Fellows, 18 were Mexican- 
Americans, and all 20 were residents of 
El Paso. As I wrote at the time: 
'Though there is much to be said for 
the scattergun technique, welcoming 
participants from all points, there is also 
much to be said for concentrating ef- 
forts all on one area, especially if it is 
an area where the need is critical." We 
chpse the latter course. 

Among the courses included in the 
Fellows' 42-hour program (no thesis) 
were such as: Sociology of the Spanish- 
Speaking Scaihwest, Contrastive En- 
glisli-Spanish Linguistics, The Structure 
of English; The Structure of Spanish; 
The Literary History of Spain; The 
Literary History of Mexico: Studies in 
Folklore; Dialects of American English 
and American Spanish, The History of 
the English Language, ESL Method- 
ology, etc. One significant feature of the 
Program probably differed from what 
was being done in similar programs, 
elsewhere: of the 12 courses the Fellows- 
took on campus, five were taught in 
Spanish. On a final questionnaire in 
which the Fellows were requested to 
evaluate the Program they were asked, 
"What importance do you attach to the 
emphasis given to Spanish in this Pro- 
gram?" Herewith three typical re- 
sponses: 

( 1 ) The combination of English and Span- 
ish )^ a tremendous one-two punch which 
must be retained in any future efforts It 
IS the combination that makes this program 
especially pertinent considering f\e sitya- 
tion that teachers in areas like ours ini'ist 
deal with and function in, 

(2) The Spani.h emphasis was one of the 
most significant requirements of the pro- 
gram The emphasis has provided ine with 
an opportunity to learn and utte Spanish. 
The courses have been most difficult be- 
enuse of "a lack of prior study of the lan- 
guage. I have a more confident attitude in 
the use of Spanish. 

( 3 ) I felt it was very important. .My Span- 
ikh was very weak and I really had no idea 
of the lichness and beauty of my ancestors' 
language My Spanish has improved and I 
have lost my self-consciousness. The ability 
to speak Spanish fluently will be a great 
asset m working with the parents of my 
pupils. My knowledge of the language will 
indicate to the children and their parents 
that Spanish is not a language to be' 
ashamed of at all. 



It is striking that although the authors 
of these statements are all Southwestern 
native speakers of Spanish, their COTa- 
ments reveal that they believed they 
did not really "know" their own lan- 
guage, that they felt they had become 
more "confident" in using their own na- 
tive tongue, that they no longer felt 
"ashamed" in using Spanish. Such com- 
ments, common from the Fellows, in- 
dicate much that is tragic about educa- 
tion in oiir Southwest, and at which 
the Program was ii^ part aimed. 

There was one development that de- 
serves special mention: Some of the 
leaders of the group decided to create 
a professional bilingual teachers' associ- 
ation and to affiliate with the national 
organization m the field that seemed to 
come closest to having the same objec- 
tives, uSich turned out to be TESOL. 
Wc approached TESOL with a request 
for affiliation as the "West Texas" 
branch of that organization, but at that 
time TESOL would not subdivide 
states, not even Texas! so we had to 
settle for becoming the 'Texas TESOL.'' 
Later international TESOL changed its 
mind, and now TEXTESOLs are pro- 
liferating all over the state, but TEX- 
TESOL-I is here in El Paso, a monu- 
ment to the professionalism of the 
Fellows of EXTFP. 

What has happened to these people 
in the ten years since their graduation? 
What arc they doing now? In an effort 
to find out* I wrote to each one, asking 
for a reply. I didn't send any sort of 
(iuesti(mnaire — the world is tired of 
({uestionnaires — but just flat out asked 
for a letter informing me of what they're 
doing today, what effect they estimate 
the EXTFP had on their careers, and 
wliat, if anything, they know of the 
whereaboiit.s and the doings of any of 
their colleagues. Eight replied: nice, .1nd 
of them, some were long, newsy letters. 
That's not a bad percentage ' response, 
especially when we consider that it 
ought to he figured as eight out of IS, 
not 20, One woman has completely 
dropped from Sight, and all efforts at 
reaching her arc unavailing. Another, 
after four or five years as an outstanding 
ESL teacher in the community college, 
tired of the classroom and went into 
liusiness. 

Of the remaining 18, all are in one 
wa\ or another directly using. what they 
acquired ten years ago, 1.7 of them in 
education. The remaining one is serv- 
ing the federal government in the area 
of e(]ual opportunity in civilian and 
military programs — an area not aimed 
at by tlie '^.XTFP, of course, but not all 
that far afield, either, considering the 
emphasis given the sociology of minor- 
ity groups, etc. Eighteen out of 20 still 
in the f^eld would work out to 
according to my pocket calculator, and 
that's pretty good odds*. 

Cvntmued on page 15 
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Continued from page 13 
So] how are they doing? 
O ne man wrote Qie that before the 
EXTFP experience he had been con- 
sidering leaving education altogether. 
Tlowever, my involvement with the 
FeDows and professes not only con- 
vinced me that I should stay in the field 
of education, but also encouraged me to 
continue my studies toward a Ph.D." 
He did t$ke his doctorate, and for a 
time ther^ter served on a university 
graduate faculty as a trainer of teachers 
in bilingual education. He left the uni- 
versity for work in the Southwest Edu- 
cational Development Laboratory in 
Austin, Texas, where he has developed 
teacher-training materials, conducted a 
national study on cognitive styles of 
minority students, knd trained teachers 
and project directors of bilingual edu- 
cation programs. Currently he is direct- 
ing a longitudinal study on the teaching 
of readifig to bilingual children. The 
labs work, of which he is a vital part» 
has been presented at major national 
conferences, i.e., NABE, AERA, NCTE, 
etc., and implications from the researcii 
done ^t the Lab could have a bearing 
on educational policy at the local, state, 
and national levels; instractional meth- 
odologies for bilingual children, and 
program evaluation and teacher train- 
, ing. 

One of the women Fellows has risen 
in the hierarchy of the El Paso Public 
School system to the rank of Associate 
Area Superintendent, in^whiph she now 
has been serving several years and in 
two different areas. (I should explain 
that the System, which serves some 63,- 
000 students, 65^ of them of Hispanic 
background, is headed by a Superinten- 
dent who has three Associate Superin- 
tendents, eacli of them his lieutenant in 
charge of a geographical aiea of the 
city.) Thus she has been in a most in- 
fli^pntial position to help guide and 
direct the school system as it has devel- 
oped — and is developing — into what is 
widely recognized (if not always in El 
Paso) as One of the nation's best bilin- 
gual programs. No El Paso educator 
would dream of saying that the local 
system has solved all the problems, and 
it IS constantly subject to examination, 
alteration, abandonment of some facets 
and intensification of others — and 'above 
all, expansion. (All of the citys elemen- 
tary schools are now participating in it, 
regardless of the ethnic composition of 
their student population, but expansion 
is occmring up through the grade 
levels.) In spite of this constant flux 
and in spite of heated '*anti'* letters to 
newspaper, letter to th^ editor' columns 
by some of the loc^l neanderthals, test 
data unequivocably, and unemotionally, 
prove that the program is an ever- 
Increasins success. And our one-time 
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Feltow has played and is playing a key 
part in it all. 

Todays social climate being what it 
IS, the federal government is inevitably 
going \o be heavily involved in any 
large public school bilingual education 
program, accepting and funding pro- 
posals, forcing evaluations, approving, 
critiquing, giving, denying, etc. etc. And 
guess who is the school system's Direc- 
tor of Federal Programs? Right! Another 
of our former Fellows. He has, of course, 
been a powerful factor in shaping the 
way the local schools have developed 
over the last decade, most especially in 
reference to the bilingual education 
programs. For it is largely he who has 
determined the shape of proposals sub- 
mitted for funding, and largely he who 
must perifxiically assess them. Also, 
anxious for the program^' smooth and 
succe-isful functioning he has been an 
active missionary to the benighted, ex- 
plaining, justifying, converting. Of the 
EXTFP he writes, ^'Without it I would 
still be in the classroom teaching, and 
even though it is a wonderful place to 
!)e, for xr.e it would have meant that I 
never got a chance to make some con- 
tributions thai I was capable of mak- 
ing. 

Still another Fellow exited from the 
EXTFP to go into university-level ESL 
teaching in Puerto Rico, but he soon 
left that and got involved in working 
with agencies of the federal government 
in the area of minority group problems. 
He is presently with the Department of 
the Navy and is respt;>nsible for fjolicy 
and guidance formulation for all Navy 
civilian and mihtary EEO programs. He 
says that the MA he earned in the 
EXTFP op*»ned the door to his em- 
ployment with the federal government 
and that "because of the extensive 
course content in the EXTFP dealing 
with the Hispanic culture, I possess a 
basic sociological and anthropological 
foundation in that culture which has 
been invaluable in conducting aware- 
ness semmars for private and public 
managers/' Well, of course the EXTFP 
wa>k not aimed at creating bureaucrats, 
however beneficial, but as we often ob- 
serve of our society. We don't dictate 
what a person must do — and a useful, 
productive member of the society is a 
net plus whatever the character of the 
plot he is tilling. 

Another former Fellow has become a 
trend breaker in that she is the first, 
and only, female high school assistant 
pnncipal in charge of discipline in El 
Paso, and reports reach me that her 
school is relatively a sea of calm in 
these tLibulent days at the secondary 
level. If you wonder what possible rela- 
tion the EXTFP program has to a posi- 
tion such as hers, do remember that 65^ 
figure regarding the Hispanic popula- 
tion of our schools. 

Since those I have cited so far all 
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seem to be administrators, you might 
wonder whether anyone stayed in actual 
teaching. Indeed some did. On<? of the 
Feltows, in answerin|f my query as to 
what they might know about each 
other's careers, wrote: 

Except for the one or two female Fellows 
who may stay home witli children fmm 
time to timo, all are still actively making 
themselves felt in the field of education or 
a closely related area. Twelve of us are 
still teaching, many in the bilingual edtica-^ 
tion area. Eight of us are administrators of 
one sort or another with varying levels of 
responsibility. 

One of the women who is still in the 
classroom has several times turned 
down offers to be an elementary school 
principal on the grounds that her own 
children are still too young for her to 
over-extend in terms of time and re- 
sponsibility. She writes, . . today I 
am a highly-specialized and qualified 
component of the bilingual program, as 
I can teach in either English or Spanish 
or both." Attempting to sum up what 
she knows of the careers of those who 
were in the EXTFP: 

It made it possible foN its participants to 
Ket ahead as: an assistant superintendent 
of schools, a high school assistant principal, 
an elementary principal, elementary as well 
as high school counselors, a ranking official 
with the Navy Department, a federal grants 
official for the schools, a political action 
leader, an ESL Supervisor, and aumerous 
certified hilmguc! elementary school teach- 
ers, as Well as Language Arts English and 
Language Arts Spanish teachers. 

Another of the Fellows is today a 
power in the schools" Department of 
Curriculum and Staff Development, a 
position from which he exerts consider- 
able influence on the schools* course of 
development, particularly in regard to 
the bilingual education program. Of the 
EXTFP he says *1t came at the ri^t 
time, the right place, and for all the 
right reasons." He recalls all the activ- 
ism of those dayi (**and those bereted 
retards, the Brown Berets . . and 
says of himself and the Fellows, "The 
school board had to conclude that we 
would be the 'acceptable alternative' to 
the foul-mouthed Brown Horde, and our 
promotions were accelerated." Another 
Fellow, touching on the same theme, 
points out that during the very height 
of the activism uproar the Fellows were 
more or less sequestered away at the 
University. He wrifes: 

While we were learning how to become 
part of the sohition rather than part of the 
problem. El Paso was experiencing failure 
and frustration ' in dealing with the very 
problem we were studying. For us, the Fel- 
lows, FJ Paso provided an experience more 
akin to on-the-jo!) training than the "prac- 
ticum" implied. No artificial or simulation 
exercises had to he devised for us. We had 
the benefit of the real thing to work In and 
on in order to acquire the master's degrees 

Continued on next page 
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•tadMrti and weS m i M i f t d ; we were able 
lo MQuiie tM tiM mpttitiKci required or 
desifed wiU»iil being itigmaftoa oor 
paitic<p*ti0B in Ao§e activity 

Uniformly, die FeOoM, loddn g bad e 
over . die decade sjnee the EXTFP, 
pnmoonce the Progrtm a. "success," 
thinking not only of their own individ- 
ual cmm but specifically of what they 
knoir of the othors'. They attribute the 
success to diffctent factors: s(Hr.; of 
diein quite candidly cite the excellence 
of die group (correctly, in my judg- 
ment); others point to the quality of 
tike program; and as we just noted, some 
cite timing as of critical importance. 
One writes, "Possibly the greatest fac- 
tor was luck, tor only hick could have 
gotten together, and in one place, 
twenty ahove-average graduate stu^ 
dents. . . -r^ 

The Program had some other inciden- 
tal benefits. It fostered an unprece- 
dented cooperation, for instance, be- 
tween the Departments of Modem 
Languages and English at the Univer- 
sity, and^was at least in^parl responsi- 
ble for the eventual establishment of a 
Department of Linguistics, which still 
works closely with both Modem Lan- 
guages and English. 

All in all, ten years later the Program 
has to be viewed as having had an im- 
pact on education in this area. Perhaps 
a greater impact than was visualized or 
even hoped for at the time. And ten 
years is ^till only ten years: the Fellows 
have by no means reached the peaks of 
their careers but are just becoming 
solidly established. Another assessment 
after another ten years will surely be 
more imfHressive. 

In the meantime, not all the problems 
are solved, neither here in El Paso nor 
elsewhere, at least as I read the news. 
I would suggest to the new Department 
of Ecfaication, or to anyone who will 
listen, that an approach that worked so 
well once might not be too bad an idea 
to try ag^, and at a number of places 
^ around the country. Lord knovirs we not 
only have the problems but we also 
have talented, bright, eager young 
^ teachen trying to come to grips with 
them. Why not pick some of die best 
'and strengthen their hands? I have seen 
tax money spent worse. Haven't you? 
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IMATMG MlNTAl HINESS 
M THI iTHNK COMMUNITY 

by Sarah Henry 

The Portuguese woman was brought 
to Toronto Western Hospital suffering 
what aimear^ to be a serious mental 
ulncss. She wwild tightly clasp her 
- hands in an attitude of prayer for hours 
<Ma end. And she had told her family 
she could communicate directly witn 
Jesus Christ. ^ 

A, Canadian-trained psychiatrist might 
mve diagnosed her con<fition as schizo- 
plurenia. The religious mania, occasional 
catatonia, and poor links with reality 
m suggested an emotional disturbance 
tturt would require extensive treatment. 

But U <rf T psychiatry professor Dr. 
Frederic© A ' di, director of the West- 
ems transculuu-al psychiatric unit fee- 
opiized she was suffering from a re- 
active delusional psychosis, a condition 
rarely diagnosed in North America, but 
quite common among patients from 
Third World countries and rural Euro- 
pean backgrounds. Within a few days 
of drug therapy, the woman's symptoms 
had lifted. ^ 

Dr. Allodi is in a unique position to 
treat Toronto's ethnic community. A na- 
tive of Spain, he speaks five languages. 
And the U of T transcultural psychiatric 
unit i.s located in an area where 45 per- 
cent of the residents speak no English. 
The psychiatrist tells the story of the 



Portuguese woman to illustrate that al- 
though the causes of mental illness are 
fau-ly universal, "the content" — the 
form the disturbance takes — can vary 
considerably among different cultures. A 
Canadian-bom patient experiencing the 
.same stresses as this woman, for ex- 
ample, might have suffered extreme de- 
pression, perhaps hav6 attempted sui- 
cide, and probably have felt anxiety 
about health and body functions, he 
says. 

C)ver the past three years, close to 
900 patients, half of whom don't speak 
English, have found their way to the 
Westerns transcultural psychiatric unit. 
In addition to the linguistic barriers and 
the possibility of being diagnosed by 
North American psychiatrists, these pa- 
tients, most of whom are from Italy 
Portugal and Latin America, face 
higher than average risk of becoming 
mentally ill because of the pressures of 
adjustiriT to life in Canada. 

'The roots of psychiatric problems 
are multi-factorial, involving money 
family, as well as the mental illness," 
says Dr. All(xli. "But because of the 
stresses of living in Canada and because 
of their status as immigrants and minor- 
ity ethnic groups, these people have 
special needs." . 

It is these special needs that the 
transcultural psychiatric unit was set up 
to serve. At the weekly clinics. Dr. 
Allodi and a part-time public health 
nurse, the only professional staff me-n- 
bers, must lake on the. roles of priest, 
social worker and Community resources ' 



expert, as well as their jobs as doctor 
and nurse. Many of these immigrant 
patients have received psychiatric treat- 
ment in the past. 

Yet conversely, because of the sense 
of belonging withm ethnic communities, 
chances for recovery are perhaps better 
than for native-bom Canadians. 

"Illness is not viewed entirely as an 
individual matter," says Dr. Allodi. **It 
is conceptualized in terms of the.fajnily 
because it affects everyone." 

Treatment, like the illness itself, is 
also a family affair. "When they first 
come to the office it is often difficult to 
know from their behavior which is the 
ill person. The patient liiay be a sick 
man, but it is often his wife who is 
showing the signs of hysteria." Therapy, 
in such instances, aims at separating 
the people inxolvcvl to give them' more 
emotional autonomy. 'The ego is the 
major controUing force of the psyche. 
But within these families, the ego is 
amorphous and fused," says the psy- 
chiatrist. 

About 55 percent of the Toronto 
population was bom outside Canada, 
yet students and established profes- 
sionals arc still not beings adequately 
trained to treat immigrant patients or 
to plug into the existing network of 
services set up for residents from ethnic 
minorities, he says. 

(Excerpted frorij the Toronto Bulletin Vol. 
34, So. 1, July 14, 1980) 
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ntoaDmis for idintvication 

ANP ASHSSMINT OF STUMNTS 
FOS^POSSMU MQIISION IN A 
COMKININSIVI UU EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ^ 

by Phillip Roth 

Indiana Dept. of Public Instruction 

The tremendous influx of refugees 
(Indochincse, Soviet Jews, Cubans, and 
Haitians) into American communities in 
the past five years has caused public 
schools across the nation to look at civil 
rights legislation more closely than ever 
before. The reason for such scrutiny is 
that the OfiBce of Civil Rights (OCR) is 
reviewing policies and practices of school 
systems to assure that limited English 
proficiency (LEP) students are not fore- 
closed from ecjual educational oppor- 
tunities bccaase of a lack of English 
language skills. Whether they do so vol- 
untarily or m resp<)Psc tn court orders or 
to citations by OCR school administra- 
tors must develop and implement edu- 
cational programs which are consistent 
with the requirements of such legisla- 
tion as Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964; Title IV of that Act (as 
amended in 1974); Title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972 (sex equity), 
and Public Law 94-142, which addresses, 
in part, provisions for LEP students who 
are handicapped. In addition, school 
districts which are currently receiving 
funds under the Emergency School Aid 
Act, or districts which are applying for 
such funding, must now s\jbmit and 
implement a comprehensix e educational 
plan for LEP students. 

Considering the multitude of legisla- 
tion and attending regulations with 
which school administrati(5ns must com- 
ply, it is little wonder that school sys- 
tems are. confused as to how to satisfy 
all the requiremer.ts beset upon them in 
one educational program. While an in- 
structional program which meets all of 
the requirements mandated in the legis- 
lation mentioned above is possible to 
design and implement, it is premature 
to discuss such a program without first 
considering two important questions: 
which students in a school district 
should be enrolled in the program, and 
what are the unique needs of those stu- 
dents which such a program would 
presumably address? This paper, there- 
fore, will discuss a procedure to 1 ) iden- 
tify students who have potential limited 
English language abilities and 2) assess 
their particular educational needs (i.e., 
English and/or native language instruc- 
tion and any possible special education 
needs). Information gathered as a result 
of following this procedure will help 
school personnel to make appropriate 
decisions about the kind(s) of instruc- 
tional program(s) to implement and 
thereby satisfy civil rights requirements 



and (more importantly) meet the needs 
of the identified students by providing 
them equal educational opportunilies. 

Before beginning the discussion of the 
identification and assessment procediu-e, 
the reader I should be aware of the spe- 
cific prote(ition of rights; as embodied 
in Title VI^ which is the genesis of this 
identification and assessment procedure 
and subse<iuent educational programs 
designed a.^ a result of this process. Title 
VI provide^; that: 

"No person! in the United States shall, on 
tho basis of race, color, or tiational nrifiin^ 
be exclude^ from participation in, he de- 
nied the hfihefits of, or l>e subjected to dis- 
crnnination under any prof^ram or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance 
(emphasis added) 

Substance was given to this protection 
of rights in a memorandum issued bv 
HEW on May 25. 1970, regarding chil- 
dren of national origin minority groups 
with limited English language skills 
The memorandum was issued in re- 
sponse to findings by OCR that a dis- 
proportionate number of students whose 
primary or nome language was other 
than English were not receiving special 
assistance in many schools arou.id the 
t-ountry. It requires that: 

"1 \o student l)e excluded from effective 
participation m school because of inabditv 
to speak and understand the langnaJ^e of 
instruction. 

2 No stU'Ient be misassiKned to classes 
for the mentally retarded by reason of his ^ 
her lack of^ English skills. 

3 ProRran>s for such a student be do- 
signed to n>eet his/her lan^iage skill needs 
and not operate as a dead-end track 

4 Parents whose Engbsh is limited receive 
notices and other information from the 
school m a lanKuage^they can Understand."' 

With this in mind then, the discussion 
will focus on the identification and 
assessment procedure. The reader will 
notice as each step of this pr(K?ess is de- 
scribed that references arc frequently 
made to OCR requirements to assure 
that the suggestions here are consistent 
with Title VI and related regulations 
and guidelines. 

Step 1. Identification of the Student*s 
Primary and/or Home Lanf^a^e. 

An essential first step for the school 
district is to accurately identify all stu- 
dents whose primary or home language 
IS other than English. The reasons for 
identifying students in this way are 
1 ) to make certain that all national 
origin minority group students who po- 
tentially have limited English language 
proficiency have their language pro- 
ficiency . ud academic pmgress a.ss^'^sed 
and 2) to determine which students are 
national origin minority group students 
for the purposes of Lau compliance. 
Moreover, taking this step as an initial 
activity in the identifieation and asse.ss- 
ment process assures that the school 



district will not make the same mistake ^ 
that other districts have made, as re- 
ported by OCR in January, 1975.- 
Among the most common violations 
cited by OCR was the practice by 
school districts not accurately identify- 
ing all students with a primary or home 
language other than English. If a sdiool 
system is unable to accurately identify 
its students, it necessarily follows that 
thf school district will not be able to 
assess the language proficiencies of its 
students. 

Identifying a student as having a pri- 
mary or home language other than Eng- 
lish does not mean that the student 
necessarily has limited English language 
proficiency, or that (s)he is underachiev- 
ing. These can only he determined after 
the student's language proficiency and 
academic progress are assessed. 

A good way to determine the primary 
or home language of students is to use a 
home language survey which elicits at 
le«ist the following information: 

1. the language fir$t, acquired (learned) 
by the student; 

2 the lan^na^e mtM often used in the 
h{)inc, and 

J the lanRuaijo n)ost often spol '-n by the 
student. 

Results of the survey will produce 
two groups ,of students as indicated be- 
low. 

Hom^ i.*ng%mflr Survey 1 
{of the fntiTt ffudrni pi)puia(k>n) | 



\ 



OthiT-lh«n- English 
L«nxiug« BackKRHinc) 
Students 



Background SttMlc^ts 



Notice that the diagram above indi- 
cates administration of the home lan- 
guage .survey to the entire student pop- 
ulation. Some school districts rely only 
on student surnames as a short-cut 
method to identify students having a 
primary or home language other than 
English. Student surnames may give the 
district some general idea of the num- 
bers of such .students, but the surname 
of an individual will not necessarily in- 
dicate what language is most often used 
in the home. This practice, therefore, is 
not advised in the identification process. 

Notice in the diagram above that 
those students determined by the home 
language sur\^ey as coming from an 
English language background are im- 
mediatdy dismissed from further con- 
sideration in the identification process. 
The general education program, it is 
assumed^ is already designed for these 
students. We are concerned about those 
students who, because of their lack of 
English language abilities, cannot pro- 
gress through the general education pro- 

Cnntinued on page 21 
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gram in a manner Mimnicnsurate with 
their English proficient peers. 

Step 2. English Language Assessment 

r The assessment of English skills is 
important here to refine the group of 
students identified as Other-than-English 
Language Background Students. Fur- 
thermore, making this assessment will 
help the school district to avoid com- 
mitting another violation which has been 
Cited by OCR: failure to assess ade- 
quately the language proficiency of LEP 
students.- If a schcxil system cannot ade- 
quately assess the language skills of 
these students, it cannot prescribe a pro- 
gram specifically designed to meet their 
nertds and to rectify their English lan- 
guage deficiency. 

Various English language tests can 
be used to detennine which students 
are limited English proficient and which 
are not. (This paper will not discuss the 
vanous English language instruments 
whnh can l>e used; it is concerned only 
with the identification and assessment 
procedure.) The figure beiow indicates 
the groups of students generated by this 
assessment: 



The (ietrrmination as to whether a 
student is Non-English Proficiency (NEP) 
or Limited-English Proficiency (LEP) 
can easily be made during this assess- 
ment by following the definitions of 
language ea*'»^ories as described in the 
Lau Remedies. 

"Category \ — MonolinKual in a laiifinaKe 
other than English. 

CateKor> B — Predonunatp speaker of the 
fanKua^e other than Knghsh 

Category C — Bilingual, i e , has equal fa- 
cility in English and* the other language, 

CateKor> D — Predominate speaker of Eng- 
lish though knows some of the lanjjuage 
other than Enghsh. 

Categorv E — Monolingnal in English, 
speaks no othf r lanKuaR*- *' * 

Those students classified in Category A 
are considered to he NEP students. 
Those classified B and possibly samv in 
Categor)' C (since they may be equally 
dysfunctional in both languages) are 
considered to be LEP students. The 
reader is cautioned against assigning 
students into language categories at this 
point. That will be done later in the 
process. The reference to the Lau lan- 
guage categories here is only for the 
purpose of distinguishing between NEP 
and LEP students. The reason for this 

er|c» 



distinction will become apparent later 
Some program planners dismiss the 
English Proficiency Students at this 
point. As you will see below, there are 
some important reasons for continuing 
to consider these students. 

Step 3. Review of Achievement Test 
Data 

When planning an appiophate in- 
structional program which will serve as 
many qualified students as possible, it 
is not enough to use English language 
abilities as the sole criterion. Achieve- 
ment test data give some insight into 
problems encountered by students who 
come from an other-than-English lan- 
guage backgroun d but who are pro- 
ficient in English. Some of these shi- 
dents may be underachieving for rea- 
sons other than language differences. 
The figure below indicates the groups 
of students defined by this step: 



\EF Studenlv 




consideration at this point. The process 
is concerned only with the three groups 
of students which are underachieving: 
NEP Students, LEP Students, and the 
English Proficiency Students who are 
not working at grade level. 

Step 4. Native Language Assessment 

This step examines a ver>* critical 
albeit often neglected area of the iden- 
tification and assessment process. Infor- 
mation concerning the level of native 
language development of students iden- 
tified up to this point as NEP, LEP, 
or English Proficiency (underachieving) 
may give some insight — especially when 
compared with English Language Assess- 
ment and achievement data — into such 
learning problems as speech problems, 
mental retardation, other learning dis- 
orders, and emotional disturbances. When 
such learning problems are suspected, 
further diagnosis via appropriate instru- 
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Implementing this step, the school 
district will avoid committing yet an- 
other violation often cited by OCR: 
improper placement of LEP students 
into classes for the mentally retarded.^ 
Xtaiiy times this violation occurs because 
school systems use tests and procedures 
which rely exclusively on English lan- 
guage abilities to assess and place stu- 
dents. Following the above step helps 
the school district to comply with the 
Lau Remedies, wnicn state that: 

Student' having; a primary or home lan- 
ijnaj^e other than English who are imder- 
.lohievi'n^ must he provided remedial pro- 
j^rains. reRardless of whether they have 
liinifefl Kiighsh ahihties, Underachievenient 
IS defined m the Lau Remedies as perform- 
ing; at one or more standard deviations he- 
low the mean score for non-minority stu- 
dents 

Referring to the figure above, notice 
that those students identified as English 
Proficiency Students who are achieving 
.it grade level are disTuissed from further 



inents and procedures is necessary to 
assure proper placement into appropriate 
programs. The figure below shows the 
possible groups identified by this assess- 
ment: 

Notice that for each of the three 
groups of students identified as under- 
achieving in Step 3 there is a counter- 
part identified as "special." Making pro- 
visions for the appropriate assessment 
and subsequent placement of .students 
who may need special education ser- 
vices » regardless of th ir En^^lish lan- 
guage proficiency, is cr.nsistent with the 
requirements of Public Law 94-142. 

Reasons for considering the NEP and 
LEP students and all of those students 
identified as "special" for inclusion in a 
comprehensive Lau education program 
ure rather clear. What may not be so 
obvious is the rationale for continuing 
to c(msider the Enghsh Proficiency 
(underachieving) students who do not 
need special education services. In many 

Continued on page 23 
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ConHnued from page 29 

school systems, these students are under- 
achieving not so much because of lan- 
guage differences, but because of cul- 
tural differences. The work of Dr. Jose 
Cardenas and Dr. Bland^ua Cardenas 
suggests that incompatibilities between 
the student's cultural characteristics and 
those of the dominant society repre- 
sented b\ the school result in the stu- 
dent's low self-concept especially when 
the school makes unrealistic expectations 
of him hor.^ Including these students m 
a program where there is an under- 
standing of these and other factors which 
affect learning, provides the students 
with opportunities to succeed in a man- 
ner commensurate with their Anglo 
peers. 

Step 5. Asitpiment of Students into 

Lau Categories 

The final step of the identification and 
assessment process involves the assign- 
ment of the students identified in the 
previous four steps into Lau Language 
Categories. The purpose of these cate- 
gories IS to plan appropriate instruc- 
tional programs to meet the specific 



needs of students identified in ^ch 
group at the inception of a comprehen- 
sive Lau program. It should be noted 
that the groups identified below are not 
intended to be used for tracking pur- 
poses. It is quite feasible that students 
will move from one group to anoth^ as 
they develop langualge (English and/or 
native language) and conceptual skills. 
The figure below indicate^ the possible 
gtoups of students identified by this step 
who could (should) be included in a 
comprehensive Lau education program: 

UKFEHEN(^K8 
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Edited hy Darlene LarioQ 

New York University 

CHANGMG SPEECH TO WRITING 
m THE LANGUAGE lAB 

Thclma L. Borodkin 

Lehman CoUege-CUNY 

As the preference for strict audio- 
lingual methods has decreased, the 
popularity of the language lab has also 
diminished. At my school, for example, 
the hours planned for work in the lan- 
guage lab have been eliminated from 
ail ihe ESL courses. I believe^ however, 
that this valuable learning resource can 
be utilized in ways which will help stu- 
dents to develop their cognitive and 
affective faculties in addition to their 
hnguistic proficiency. 

The procedure I waDt to shai-e with 
you here is based on a number of as- 
sumptions and goals I want to 
show students the relationship between 
the spoken and written forms of the 
language, b.^ I want to accept, vali- 
date, and acknowledge things which 
the students already know as native 
speakers of English or as students of 
English as a second language. This pro- 
cedure helps students put their oral ex- 
pressions of ideas on paper, c.) For 
most of these student^, reading iind 
writing have not been .successful, and 
therefore enjoyable, learning rxperitMia^s. 
1 try to make the reading of the passage 
pleasurable by choosing a passage of 
very high interest and reading to the 
students while they ha\e a copy in 
front of them, d.) People hke to tell 
stones and I give them an opportunitv 
to do exactK that. For SESD students, 
telling a story employs the form they 
know l)est — speaking. For ESL stu- 
dents, it is the form in which they most 
need real life practice, c.) Main ideas 
needed for effective paragraphs are first 
expressed and defended orally in my 
procedure. Students are then able to 
transfer them to written form with con- 
fidence, f.) I am using the age-old 
pedagogical adage of going from the 
known to the unknown. By building on 
what they know to help them discover 
what they don't know and need to learn 
the procedure enables them to become 
their own teachers. 
Procedure. 

1. After an introduction and practice 
in using the equipment, I take them 
to the language lab. 

2. Each student is provided with a 
copy of the passage to be used. I 
have found "The Lady and the 
Tiger" to be a good choice. 



3. Students listen through earphones 
at their booths while I read the 
story aloud to them from the main 
console. I sometimes ask questions 
or make comments about the ma- 
terial just to simulate a real story 
telling situation, to check compre- 
hension, and to help make it as con- 
genial an experience as possible. 

4. At the end, students .are instructed 
to ^ell the story to a friend who was 
not there to hear it originally. They 
speak directly into the tape record- 
ers. 

5. Next, they play back and transcribe 
what they recorded. They examine 
what they have written to find any 
forms that are appropriate in speak- 

, ing but not in writing. For example, 
incomplete sentences are a regular 
feabire of spoken English but in- 
appropriate for written English. 

6. I recommend one or two questions 
at the end which will enable stu- 
dents to form a thesis statement and 
defend it. In the story of the lady 
and the tiger, for example, I ask the 
students who they think was behind 
the door and why they think so. 

As 1} lesult of thi.s kind of practice, 
students gain cognitive as well as psy- 
chological benefits. They produce both 
narmtivc und argi^nientative writing 
styles widely used in the writing of col- 
lege work and transferable to other 
areas as well. Other rhetorical devices 
would he appropriately employed witli 
other passages and stories. And as stu- 
dents beccmie aware of the significance 
of the various writing conventions their 
language proficiency grows. Their abil- 
ity to select appropriate forms for dif- 
ferent purposes IS enhanced. 

Students have an enjoyable learning 
experience because they are given an 
opportunity to show the considerable 
knowledge that they already have. This 
psychological satisfaction serves as an 
impetus to get thein to tvant to learn 
what they need to learn. The emphasis 
on what they do know rather than on 
what they don't know is further 
strengthened by the tangible evidence 
that they can write a paper of some 
length, a task which has presented 
great difficulties to them in the past. 
Furthermore, this method impresses 
uport them the importance of having 
information at hand on the topic thev 
ch(M)se to write about. 



ERIC 



A number of programs have discon- 
tinued using their language laboratories 
as an integral part of their students' 
activities. Here is a teacher who has 
found a way to utilize an existing lab 
for increased effectiveness. Many other 
teachers use tape recorders right in the 
classroom in a variety of ways. Some 



readers may want to start adding re- 
cording activities to their classroom 
strategies but need advice on the most 
satisfactory tape recorders for student/ 
classroom use. **lf works' would like 
to hear from TESOL members who 
have found satisfactory recording equip- 
ment at Economical rates. 
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*1MNU OF SECOND LANOUAtf 
ACQUISltlON'* 

Dr. Carlos Yorio, in his speech before 
\ TESOL SfMunrconsid^ed three nnxiels 
of acquisition process: Krashen's 
Monitor moder(with certain modifica- 
tions of his own), Selinker's Interlan*- 
Muage model and a recent model pro- 
bosed by E. Bialystok. 

Ia The Monitor Model (KrAshen) 

\A learner acquires what he picks up 
'naturally, subconsciously. Immigrants 
who have picked up a second language 
v/it^ut consciously working on rules 
hav^ acquired that language. This is 
esselsitially how children le«m languages. 
Learining, on the other hand» takes place 
when the learner is conscious of what 
he iS' doing. This may involve study- 
mg, but not necessarily. The acquired 
system is responsibly for what comes 
out automatically, when the learner is 
not worrying about grammar problem 
areas like . the subject/verb agreement 
and soi on. The learned system, the sys- 
tem ot rules that the learner has con- 
sciously worked on, monitors or checks 
the output of the acquired system and 
produces what Yorio terms "monitored 
output*'. It's the acquired system that 
initiates an utterance for communica- 
tive piirpbses. The Monitor never does. 
It con<|cntrates on form over communi- 
cation. The Monitor only functions 
when there is time to be conscious of 
rules, it is more likely to be drawn upon 
in writing than in speech, for example, 
Learners differ greatly in their use of 
the Monitor. Monitor over-users are so 
rule Conscious that they can scarcely 
get atiything out. Monitor under-users 
hardly check anything. Flagrant errors 
do not necessarily interfere with com- 
munication, however. Undef-users may 
be very good communicators. The opti- 
mal monitor user does monitor, but this 
doesn't interfere with communication. 
A very select group of superusers, peo- 
ple who have managed to approach 
native competence in a second lan- 
guage, communicate well but use the 
Monitor even more than optimal users.' 
It is interesting that native speakers also 
monitor such things as can vs. may,^s 
vs. like, and register restrictions. 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from page 29 

II. The Bialystok Model 

In the Bialystok Model, the learner is 
exposed to language either consciously 
(if the teacher gives him a grammar 
rule) or unconsciously (perhaps seeing 
several situations where the present per- 
fect is used). To this raw input, he 
brings not only explicit linguistic knowl- 
edge (similar to Krashens learned sys- 
tem) and implicit linguistic knowledge 
(similar to Kraslicn's acquired system) 
but also "other knowledge". This in- 
cludes his native language, other lan- 
guages he knows, knowledge of linguis- 
tics and his general experiences of the 
world. This component helps to account 
for individual differences' in language 
learning success. Like Krashen, Bialys- 
tok believes that acquisition is central 
to second language learning. As a result 
of the application of knowledge to lan- 
guage input, different kinds of rules are 
i^eneralized. Some- rules are automatic 
and spontaneous, others require time, 
and are used for monitoring. Bialystok's 
system is interesting because it attempts 
to account for individual learners' dif- 
ferences. Bialystok suggests that the 
more different strategies a learner can 
draw upon, the more successful he will 
be. 



III. The Interlanguago Model (Selinker) 
As learn en learn a second 4anguage, 
they make systematic errors. They leave 
off the third person *s', they say "goed'* 
instead of "went", etc. To Larry Se- 
linker, these errors are clues to the 
learner's learning strategies. They show 
that learners transfer rules from their 
native languages and overgeneralizc tar-' 
get language rules. The result of ti\e 
application of these strategies are sys- 
tems of rules that differ from the learn- 
ers native language on the one hand, 
and from the target language on the 
other. Selinker calls this "interlanguage**. 
In time, this interlanguage may approx- 
imate the Wget language, though it 
will probably always remain different in 
some respects. As ^ learner becomes 
more proficient, his use of transfer from 
the native language decreases, but over- 
generalization of target language rules 
increases. Selinker sees the learner mov- 
nig from the native language through 
Interlanguage '1, IL2, IL3 . . . ILn «n- 
til he reaches his final interlanguage. 
Learners can backslide, start leaving 
off final third person V, etc. after hav- 
ing apparently surmounted these errors. 
Other errors may appear in iui early 
interlanguage and stubbornly refuse to 
disappear. Such errors are termed as 
"fossilized" since they persist despite 
the learner's advancing in other respects. 

(Reprinted from the TESOL Spain 
Newsletter, Spring 1980) 
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nAOIING ISL TO INDOCHINESE 
IffUGEES: A REPORT FROM 
TESOl '80 

V by Donna Bunch 

Western Kentucky University 

TESOL '80 had many excellent pres- 
entations, and those concerning the new 
Indochinese refugees played to standing 
room only. John and Mary Ann Boyd from 
Illinois State University gave a most use- 
ful workshop entitled "Working With 
the Indochinese." Here are some of their 
ideas and ideology that have proven to 
he both practical and successful in the 
new Indochinese Refugee English Pro- 
gram at Western Kentucky ^niversity. 
The information here addresses the semi- 
literate and hterate student; the ideology 
is applieabit to all levels. 

1. Emphasize receptive language long 
before the student is expected to speak. 

2. Don't discourage (but don't de- 
mand) expressive language which some 
are ready for before others. 

3. Use good student models as soon 
as possible. 

I. Work in groups and pairs often. 
.Allow students to use their native lan- 
guage with one another to clarify teach- 
ing points. 

5. Introduce lots of nonverbal activi- 
ties early in the program. Point to things. 
P0SS pictures among students, and share 
materials and ideas. 

6. intentionally give the wrung an- 
swer; students will begin to correct you 
.md relax and laugh with one another. 

7. Give he students time to write new 
\ocabulary in their notebooks. They have 
a need to do this, so relax and let them 
do it even if you are emphasizing aural 
oral work. 

8. Keep the structures constant as new 
\ocabulary is introduced. 

9. Teach the alphabet early. We al- 
phabetize many things such as names in 
phone directories, records, student files, 
and multiple choice test questions. 

10. Write on the board from left to 
right, top to bottom, emphasizing the 
direction of the English writing system. 

II. Model correct pronunciation, but 
give the students lots of language ex- 
perience before you begin correcting 
their pronunciation. 

12. Use pictures. Find your own in 
magazines. Laminate them and let every 
student see and toucITeach picture. Make 
such pictures functionally relevant to the 
particular class: vocational emphasis, 
home emphasis, etc. Put the pictures on 
the classroom walls with words printed 
on separate cards surrounding the pic- 
tures. These words can become part of 
their sight vocabulary. 

13. Take words from pictures (#12) 
and make them part of a vocabulary les- 

Continued on page 34 
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Continued from page 6 
son. Do a cloze exercise, using the words. 
Include these words in a dictation. Have 
students generate original sentences with 
the words. 

]4. Use strip stories to sequence ideas 
in English. Have the students stand from 
left to right, again emphasizing the Eng- 
lish writing system. This technique is 
also gOQii' for scrambled dictation. Stu- 
dents may read the strip story from the 
paper, or they may hear it spoken and 
remember it that way. 

(Reprinted from Kentucky TESOL, 
Vol. I, #4, May 1980.) 
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SOMi riRST IMPRESSIONS OF EFL 
TEACHING IN CHINA 

Charles T. Scott 

University of Wisconsin- Madison 

The following remarks summarize my 
obser\'ations of ESL teachin'* t . Chin.\ 
— observations made durmg course 
of a month-long (February 1979) visit 
to the People's Republic as a member 
of the University of Wiscotism faculty 
delegation. Our excursions were, I 
think, \iicely apportioned lx?t\veen the 
expcctt*tl and the unexpected. 

In most instances the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language is carried out 
within the admuvstrative structure of a 
department (ot institute) of foreign lan- 
guages, of which English is invariably 
the language that attracts the largest 
luimber of students, This is the case in 
the departments of foreign languages 
and literature at Peking University, Nan- 
king University, Hunan University, and 
Fudan Universitv, where tyiMcally these 
departments are responsible for the 
teaching of RuKsian and Japanese in ad- 
dition to English. 

The large enrollments of EFL students 
is 4 comparatively rece;it phenomenon 
and one that ^ts put a severe strain on 
teaching staffs Just a few vears ago Rus- 
sian was the principal second language 
being taught ui China. With the sudden 
and dramatic shift in enrollments from 
programs in Russiai. as a foreign lan- 
ijuage to EFL, China is faced with an 
acute shortage of qualified EFL teachers. 
In some places — for example, at Huna^i 
Uni\ersit\ — the majority of those teach- 
ing English are individuals who have 
spent most of their careers { 12-15 years) 
as teachers of Russian, with the obvious 
conseciuence that, in some institutions, 
there are many Chinese teachers of Eu- 
elish who are unable to speak Engbsh 
but who do speak Russian! While this 
state of affairs might have its comic over- 
tones, it IS in realitv a difficult situation 
for many Chinese who have unceremoni- 
ously been thrust into a teaching pro- 
gram for which they have virtually no 
preparation. 

' Another consequence of the present 
shortage of qualified EFL teachers is 
that the immediate need for teachers is 
forcing China to follow the undesirable 
practice of using nn '^ciency in English 
as the overriding, even sole, criterion for 
appointment to teaching positions. The 
result i.s that there are rtow i Chinese 
teachers of English, p'^'haps mosi, who 
hold their positions primarily because 
they speak English and not because they 
have any real professional training to be 
teachers. Typically, young EFL teachers 
(lecturers) in thf foreign language de- 
partments of the universities are recent 
graduates of the departments they now 
tf^arh in, having been retained in such 
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positions mainly because they achieved a 
reasonably good command of Engb'sh as 
students. In . virtually instances, 
"teacher preparaHon" for these individ- 
uals is chiefly a process of learning from 
the example and advice of older col- 
leagues. Formal teaching preparation of 
the kind generally familiar co the TESOL 
membership is rare, if it exists at all. 

Given thiS situation, it should be no 
surpris', to leam that foreigners who 
sn^'ak English natively but who have no 
professional preparation as EFL teachers 
are nevertheless welcomed as "experts" 
and placed easily in comparatively high 
salaried teaci.ing positions. 

Our dejegation encounter/d this de- 
veloping practice from the moment of 
{)iir arrival when, (juite by ti^ .dent, we 
met several young Americans 1 ) were 
part of a group of twenty neuiy hirec^ 
English teachers shtntK t(^ !)e assigned 
to various institutions a» d universities 
around the country. We learned that, of 
the twenty Amcrlca:I^ |ust employed, 
only one had hiid any p'al piofessional 
experience as an EFL teacher and it 



ings, greater emphasis on translation 
projects, etc. 

Students in the universities who are 
English majors follow a program of lan- 
guage study virtually identical to that 
described above, including the fact that 
their general curriculum requires less 
breadth of exposure to the main subject 
area divisions than undergraduates in 
American colleges and universities. (Cor- 
respondingly, however, the high school 
preparation of a Chinese university stu- 
dent is much more uniform moie 
intensive in certain areas — m atics," 
chemistry, physics, language stu ^ —than 
that ..f American students.) 

On the other hand, university students 
majoring in other subjects, but who are 
also required to study English for at ^epst 
their first two years, do not fare so well. 
Typically, these students — usually known 
as ine ESP students (English for special 
purposes) — are grouped into classes of • 
50-60 each, which meet twice weekly in 
double periods, totaling 4 hours of in- 
struction per week. The objective of 
these classes is limited and practical: to 
soon jyjcame cleai that that expenence/''''*7ielp these students gam some ability in 



liad no riMl l)eanng on her selection fo^ 
the job 

At present the best EFL teaching in 
China appears to !)e going on in the 
Institutes for Foreign Languages (Pek- 
ing and Shanghai ) and 111 the Peking 
Language Institute, This is not surprising 
si.'jCC it is the primarv mission of these 
institutes to train fluent translators and 
interpreters, though many graduates oi 
these institutes end up being assigned t{) 
schools In order to alleviate the teacher 
shortage. Language classes in the insti- 
tutes seem to be uniformly manageable 
-1 size (15-20 students) and to concen- 
trate heavily on the learning of spoken 
English. Typicallv, these institutes pro- 
vide a four-year coiu*se of study in which 
an individual ''majors" in a particular 
language. In addition to the ^in 
giuige courses, which occupy from 8 to 
14 class hours per week, students also 
take certain rcciuired courses distributed 
through the four-year curriculum, Thes^ 
include political indoctrination, history 
of the country of the laiguage being 
studied, Chinese language and physical 
education. The first two years of the lan- 
guage progranp are known as the 
"groui. vvork" stage, 1^-14 periods per 
week devoted to basic skills, additional 
listening/speaking activities, and "exten- 
sive reading" (i.e. classes for explanation 
and discussion of texts read outside of 
class). Invariably, the first two months 
of the "groundwork" stage seem to be 
concentrated on intensive pronunciation 
practice, with the pronunciation model 
being Standard British RP. The third 
and fourth years of the curriculum essen- 
tially involve enrichm'^nt activities in the 
language being studied, for exapiple, at- 
tention to jounialistic and literary writ- 
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reading the English of texts in their gen- 
eral subject areas. Since the instnicfional 
program for ESP studenis, as well o ; for 
English majors, scarcely varies from one 
university to another, it appears hat 
there is very little in the way of insti- 
tutional autonomy with regard to eur- 
rieuhiin planning and development, 

One area, however, in which I did 
observe some limited variation from in- 
stitution to institution is in textbook 
selection. The Institute for Foreign Lan- 
guages in Peking has developed its own 
series of basic texts, of which Books I 
and II are now in print with Book HI 
soon to be published. These >re highly 
derivative in format and organization, 
clearly mocn^'ed on numerous British- 
produced ESL texts of, say, twenty years 
ago. Only the cultural content is differ- 
ent; it is clear that these texts serve the 
added "purpose of seeking to reinforce 
^he attitudes and views which the so- 
cialist state prefers its citizens to hold. 
Interestingly, a number of other ifistitu- 
tions which had been using thec»c texts 
are just now being allowed to replace 
them with other mateiials. The most 
common of the new text materials being 
tried out this year seems to be the 
English For Today series. 

Other widely used texts include the 
English 900 series, Eckersley*s Essential 
English, New Concept English, and New 
Certificate English Course for Foreign 
Students. Of these, the most commonly 
used texts have been English 900 and 
Essential English. 

Since China does not participate in 
international copyright agreements, all of 
these British- and American-produced 
texts are copied in mimeographed form 
Continued on page 13 
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for r!«ssr<M)m use, . probltm that most 
certtkinly will havi Ihj dealt with if 
educational assistant, migranis m Cihina 
get launched in any ^^/ious way. 

I found it instructive that, on more 
than one occasion, Chinese teachers of 
English or administrators of EFL pro- 
grams remarked that they were eager to 
hear more about new pedagogical de- 
velopments in second language teaching 
suice, after all. the techniques of the 
audio-lingual approach were "a l)it too 
mechanical." The fact that this response 
was repeated in several different institu- 
tions-suggested that it had already taken 
on something of the character of a slogan 
to be parroted on cue (a nice irony in 
itself. I think). It also occurred to me 
that the 'uniformity uf Chinese criticism 
of the audio-liiigual approach was not 
much different from the uniformity of 
criticism of this approach that we have 
been hearing in this country for the 
past decade. In any lase, terms ^ like 
"communicative competence" and "cog- 
nitive code" were not unfamiliar to many 
of the Chinese EFL administrators. This.- 
of course, surprised me at first, until I 
learned in Nanking that the chairman of 
the Department of Foreign Languages 
had been a member of a delegation of 
Chinese participants at the 1973 TESOL 
convention and thus was acquainted with 
the TESOL Quarterly, and then I 
learned in Shangh;ii that Geoffrey Leech 
had recently given a series of short 
courses in China under British Council 
auspices ui which he discussed his new 
book A Communicative Grammar of 
English. Ill short, tht» Chinese have not 
beei totally shut off from the West with 
regard to chaiigir ; dexeloprnents in the 
language teaching profession, 

Nevertheless, actual classroom prac- 
tice, at least in cases where the quality 
of teaching was rather good, was essen- 
tially standard-fare audio-lingual ap- 
proach. At the Peking Language Insti- 
tute, for example, I observed an almost 
classic demonstration of the mim-mem 
technique, including what I thought was 
an unusually impressive memory capac- 
ity on the part of most of the students 
in this class. Their ability to retain dia- 
logues consisting of fairly long utterances 
was qin^e » remarkable, especially con- 
sidering the fact that they did •'o with 
books closed and after hearing the 
teacher present them orally no more than 
twice. 

Simple repetition drills are also the 
most common technique used on radio 
broadcasts of English language lessons. 
We obser\'ed alrfiost every day small 
group<f of hotel employees huddit J 
arounu the radio listening to the after- 
noon lesson and ♦bl lowing the sample 
sentences in small, cheaply prwluoed 
bofiklets ("It's a "It s a chick." "It's 



a river" — to practice the high front lax 
vowel I'). On the other hand, televised 
English lessons, as in Japan, tend to be 
devoted to talky explanations of details 
of English grammar. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
vast majority of Chinese students of En- 
glish, principally those in the universities, 
ill techp'cal and vocational schools, and 
111 the high schools, gain only a reading 
knowledge of English, and the degree of 
proficiency in this skill must surely vary 
Vvidely. Especially in the ESP classes of 
50-60 students i^ the universities, the 
traditional "grammar-translation" ap- 
proach is very much alive "(though not 
necessarily well). The task of dealing 
effectively with this kind of situation — 
great numbers of students enrolled in a 
required or highly desired language 
course, few qualified teachers to cope 
with ^^ s demand — i:> one that is familiar 
to many TESOL niemL^i^, having con- 
fronted it ill India, Pakistan. Jap.iu and 
elsewhere, and is no easier to manage 
now than it has been since the aceelera- 
tion of this problem in the post- WW II 
era. 

That there is very little in the wi;y of 
active research on English, or on the 
teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage, or on other related areas of ap- 
plied lingiiistics is not surprising to any 
reascmably compassionate obser\'er of the 
present academic scene in China, For 
the most part, the physical facilities in 
which teachers work are fiir from con- 
ducive for serious study, reflection, and 
writing. For one thing, there is simply 
no heat in any university buildingc so 
that when it is 25°F. or even 45''F. out- 
side in February, it is no more* than that 
inside, and I do not imagine that it is 
ple^.^ant. even for the Chinese, to try to 
write up a report of ongoing research 
under those conditions. In addition to 
being cold, the libraries are also im- 
poverished, especially with regard to the 
last 30 years of publication of books and 
monographs in the humanities and social 
science fields. While ^ rofessional and 
scholarly journals in the physical sciences 
and in engineering seem to be available, 
comparable journals in linguistics and in 
EFL are virtually non-existent. Finally, 
over everything still lingers the pall of a 
demoralized system of higher education, 
the legacy of the Great Proletaiian Cul- 
tuial Revolution. Everywhere, we were 
told that, after a decade of accomplish- 
ing practically nothing, universities and 
research institutes were just now being 
reorganized and rescuscitated. There are 
plans for expanding libiaries and re- 
search facilities and classroom buildings, 
but, with the general critical shortage of 
housing, the building of dormitory facil- 
ities for studeifts has higher priority. In 
short. 

But 'he Chinese are a resilient and 
purposeful people, clearly intent on sur- 



mounting these inconveniences. Indeed, 
I believe that we could learn much from 
the uncomplaining manner in which so 
many of these people shoulder the rather 
drab and wearisome burdens of everyday 
life. At Institute for Foreign Lan- 
guages in Peking a new Chinese-to- 
English dictionary has recently been 
published. At Fudan University in 
Shanghai a new jounial Contemporcry 
English Studies is being produced by 
the Contemporary English Research 
Group. This journal is practically iden> 
tical in size, format, and contents to the 
ELEC Bulletin published by the English 
Language Education Council in Tokyo. 

There is some rc^'^on to hope for more 
.sophisticated research developments in 
the near futui*^, however. Just w-*^hin the 
past year or two the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences has been reformed and 
rejuvenated and, although it clearly does 
not yet have the political clout of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences, it is likely 
to be an important catalytic agent for a 
strong upgrading of research activities 
in many of its member institutes, includ- 
ing the Institute of Linguistics and 
Philosophy. My understanding is that 
a)ntrastive studies of English and Chi- 
nese will be one of the principal areas 
of research focus to be carried out by 
this Institute. 

At this writing (June 1979) there are 
already disturl infj signs that the expan- 
sive mood that piecipitated and accom- 
panied the recent re-opening of China 
to the West has been somewhat curtailed 
and constrained. It is at lea«t clear that 
we will not be iniint'diately inundated 
with large numbers of Chinese students 
and visiting scholars at our universities. 
It would he both sad and unfoctunate, I 
think, if the high hopes that' have lent 
impetus to the* process of norroalizatioh 
between the United Stiites and the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China were now to be 
sharply diminished. We may continue to 
hope, however, that the good will that 
has already been generated by the ex- 
change of' delegations will be strong 
enough to sustain the overtures that have 
so far been made, and, further, to ac- 
celerate the actual realization of various 
technical assistance programs. If this 
comes about — as I believe it will — it is 
likely to do so at a relatively .slow but 
steadily building pace. This could be 
advantageous for all concerned since it' 
would allow time for careful and intel- 
ligent program planning, both here and 
in China. The prospect invites compari- 
son with the era of the 1950's and early 
1960\ when EFL programs proliferated 
in conjunction with rapid expansion of 
technical assistance programs in many 
areas of Asia and Latin America Thus, 
the prospect also invites the thought of a 
vast new opportunity for the EFL teach- 
Continucd on page 34 
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1- g and research profession. In the 
p/esent wtuation, time for careful and 
1' ^elligent program planning should— we 
li* pe— allo'v us to remember what it was 
w ? did right in that earlier era, and, inv 
pi rtantly, what it was we did wrong. 
Ciina presents a new and fascinating 
opportunity for us, but it is an oppor- 
tunity that must n( , be mishandled if 
we would hope to derive from it a truer 
n-^derstanding between peoples in addi- 
ti^ I to the technical contribution that 
oi. EFL programs would provide to 
C' nas material development. 



CONTMIOTtONS OF THE DIFINITE 
AITKIE TO THE COHERENCE OF 
DISCOURSE 

by Dr. Carry Molhot 
University of Riyadh 
Saudi Arabia 

Though our teaching materials inchide 
nec-essarv information alxmt the function 
of the definite artule, the difficulty we 
have ni teaching its proper iist> pmNides 
extensive evidence that our materials .ire 
not sufficient. By increasnig the number 
of rclcN .uit categories, it is possible to 
formulate <i mure generalized concept of 
the function of the The contrilnites to 
the coherence of discourse' by indicatmt; 
the presence of a referential relation. 

Referential relation is used here to 
mean the tvpc of seipantic intersection 
obtaiTiing hetuccn an\ two nouns in a 
discourse Aiin \1 nia\ ha\e the same, 
different, or partial reference to any \2. 
For a discouiSf tt) be lohetent. we must 
know'lhese referential rtl.ttjoiis. ^is e\- 
plained below 

I Introduction. Sibsecpient Mention. 
<ind Rein troduct ion 

There is <i problem uith analysing the 
use of the articles in the following se- 
(jneiice as examples of mtrodiK turn and 
suhs('{ftwtU mention 

1 jov threw a hall 

1 The hall went into a itindoic 

Subscfjuent tnention implies that the will 
^ be used for all further instances of the 
lexical item l)all in this discourse There 
are. ho\ve\ei. tuo iinporcaiit cases when 
this IS not true First, it is possible that 
theie will l)f reference to a different hall, 
whiih would lecjuire hall to be intro- 
duced again, along vsith .in .'ippropriate 
adjectixe indicatK.g the difference The 
second case i;> more complex If tht' per- 
spective of the di^c(nirsc is shifted from 
that of the s|>eaker wnter to a par- 
ticipant, hall could be reintroduced, as 
in (3) ill sequence with (1^ i 1 (2) 

3. When George saw that Jov threw a 
hall through a itindou, he 1, ^hed. 
Here, a hall follows the hall, and a uin- 
dow (in (2) above.) According to the 
general ccMicept of subsecjuent mention, 
we would expect hdl and tcindow in (3) 
to l)e preceded by the Thus, the con- 
cept of subsequent mention, though use- 
fuK should Iw altered to include the no- 
tion of continued perspevtise. W^ith a 
shift of perspective, s»ibse(inent mention 
does not necessarilv imply that the is ap- 
propriate. 

When different lexical items are used 
with the same reference, .is in the follow- 
ing sequence. 

I. A iKnnan m a red dress came into 
cfiiirch. 
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the lady 

5. Mr. Jones greeted with a 
smile, the trollop) 

the situation becomes more complex. We 
do not always agree on which lexical 
items are suitable, for renaming. One 
man's saint might be another man's' .sin- 
ner, etc , etc. For this reason, within the 
fr.imework of traditional tiansformationnl 
generati\e grammar, as explained by 
'J'bomas Bever and JcHin Ross in their 
unpublished paper Meaning Postulates 
(1967 MIT Department of Linguistics), 
this tvpe of perceptual problem has been 
shifted from the disci phne of linguistics 
to psychology e\en though there is an 
o\ert linguistic m.irker, the, manifesting 
the presence of a refeienti.il rel.ition. 
Rather than shift this tt) psycholog> , 
hovve\er, we should be able to discuss it 
m terms of intended relations. That i^, 
if someone wants to imply a relation be- 
tween \1 and N2 in a discourse, we 
should know what structures aic a\ ail- 
able to facilit'^te that intention. This al- 
lows us to include a valid concept in 
linguistics without t|ie necessity of writ- 
ing an encyclopedic C(Mnponent in the 
gitimni.ir. as Be\'ei aiid Rosf insist we 
would have to if we did not "sweep this 
under the rug" of psychology Of course 
we cannot write a grammar which in- 
cludes all possible relations, especially 
since wc maintain that language is crea- 
tiNC. reflecting an ever changing world 

II. Enumeration 
Consider the sequence: 

6. I went to a baseball ^ame m .St. 
Louis. 

The teams played well. 

The hot dogs t.isted great. 

The fans were a lot of fun. 

Also, they have a netv score hoard 

there which shoots fireworks. 

Teams, hot dogs, and fans aie preceded 
by tlu\ meaning that there is .m mtended 
relation hetween tht n. and in this case. 
a baseball game These are well under- 
stood components o{ a baseball game 
flowescr. m this secincmc. the type of 
scoreboard is pereeiN'ed as special, not an 
ordmarv part of i.iost games, so it is 
preceded b> a t') emphasize this. 

Agam^ this involves perceptual If 
someone intends to portray a relationship 
as ordmarx or as special, then* are o\crt 
linguistic markers to fae»!«tate this, even 
if the relationship sechK improbable, .is 
in. 

T, f bought a neu house, but the 
launching pad is broken. 

Ilere we understand that the speaker 
writer intends for us to accept the idea 
that a launching pad is a normal part of 
a house, but. for most of us. this would 
result 111 a polite (juestion regarding the 
sense of the statement 



Consider the enumeration of abstract 
c(;ncepts such as love in 

8. The love corporal . sho\yed for 
his country is exemplified by his ac- 
tions. He did X, Y, and Z. 

in which X, Y, and Z are intended to 
enumerate the concept of lovd, involves 
actions as well as nouns, and is also sub- 
ject to perceptual differences. Since this 
construction is a special (cataphoric) 
construction (the "suhsecpienth" men- 
tioned" item (7ccurs first and is followed 
by an explanation) it really belongs in 
the next section. Combination. 

Ill, Combination 

Combination also occurs with abstract 
and r-oiicrete concepts. After enumerat- 
ing several nouns, their combined total 
may be subsequently mentioned NVith 
one cover term, as in: 

9. On the stage wc saw a chair, a couch, 
a lamp, and an old trunk. The furni- 
ture was arranged neatly 

where furniture stands for the total. Of 
course, any of the items could be rein- 
troduced from a different perspective. 
Perception pl'ivs a p.irt, especially with 
.ibstract coivepts, as in. 

10 Tim N-as shouting at Cracv, and 
Grace was shouting at Tim. Tlie 
argnnn nt lasted for ten minutes. 

or 

II. Ralph, the banker, took all the 
b.mk's money and bet it on the win- 
ning horse. The stroke of genius 
saved the town 

fn (10) argument is an ..c.^ptable cover 
term, but in (11). stroke of genius might 
r.iise objections in fa\*or of folly, risk, 
< rime or scmie similar term. Whichever 
term is perceived as appropriate, the 
definite article the is used to show that 
there is an ni tended relation. 

l\^ Conclusion 

The is (me of the most frccjuently oc- 
curring words in English. From the ex- 
amples given above, it is clear that we 
need a better definition of its function 
than to say it is used for subsequent 
mention. uni(iue entities, or nouns which 
have "undergone'* definitization. The de- 
fiia'tion should neither be misleadinj^ in- 
complete, nor vacuous. 

The common characteristic of the 
function of the in the above examples is 
that it indicates the presence of an in- 
tended referential relation, whether or 
not that relation is between the same or 
different lexical items, and whether or 
not it IS within one sentence or between 
different sentences. Without the relation, 
coherence is severely damaged. ^We 
would not know what is being refeired 
Continued on page 34 
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ConUrmed from page 15 
to. Yet, with several of these occurring 
m the same discourse, sometimes over- 
lapping each other» we have Uo way of 
determining whether the concepts refer 
to each other or not unless we have al- 
ready processed the semantic informa- 
tion. In the sequence; 

12. A noun. . 'a noun. . . . the noun. 
... a noun. ... the noun. . . . the 
noun. ... a noun. ... a noun. . . 
the noun. . . . 

we are lost if we want to decide which 
nouns are related, until we semantically 
^ecode the nouns. Then we are able to 
process the information provided by the 
as and the's. 

Thus, this feature of the language sug- 
gests that a semantic based discourse 
grammar is needed to account for the 
coherence of texts. 

As for the itself, it is one ot the cues 
used to inform the reader /listener that 
the following information should be fa- 
miliar, either through the linguistic or 
cultural context of the discourse. It is. 
also an invitation to the reader /listener 
lo question the reference intended. 
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OVEKOMMG THE FEM OF A 
FOIiKN UN6UAGE PHONE 
CONVERSATION 

by Donald Montalto 
International Institute of Boston 

One of the most diffirult situations to 
master in a foreign language is a tclr- 
phone conversation. Therr are no haiic^ 
Mgnals of gestures to help in unaerstaiid- 
ing a strange word or phrase. The per- 
son at the other end of the line can't see 
the blank expression on the student's 
face and iloesn't always realize that not 
much IS biMng understwd. The quality 
of the sound is often such that the stu- 
dent only hears the accented syll^ibles 
and the general intonation, leaving e\en 
an advanced learner of the language 
hopelessly lost, \Iost students ^vill admit 
that they have been afraid to aiiswii 
their own phones because they didn't 
think they would l)e able to understand 
anything. Such fears are e\en expressed 
by fairly fluent students 

A common technique used in foreitin 
language teaching to help students over- 
come their fear of phone ( oiix ersations 
is to have them work m pairs, each stu- 
dent with his back to his partner. Since 
the students are sitting back-to-baek, 
they cannot pick up any hand signals or 
facial gestures, Batk-to-back pairing is a 
good step towards helping students func- 
tion well in a foreign language phone 
conversation. But like many teaching 
techniques, it lacks reality. 

One excellent method for practicing 
real phone ealL in the classroom is lo 
attach a speaker to a phone so that 
everyone in the rocmi can hear l)otli sides 
of the conversation. Such speakers are 
readilv available at low cost (Radio 
Shack' #43-231, $9.95) and can be 
easily attached and detached to a phone 
receiver by ineans^ of a suction-cup 
microphone. The phone conversation 
should also be recorded for follow-up 
exercises. The important advantage of 
su( h a set-up is that there is a real live 
nativi.* speaker at the other end of the 
line and not another student. This ad- 
vantage IS well worth the trouble of 
arranging to have the class meet in a 
room with a phone. 
• A good way to make both the teacher 
and the students familiar with the set-up 
is first to call recorded announcements 
such as time/temperature, weather re- 
ports, movie theaters, and road reports. 
Large cities often ha*^e hundreds of 
listed phone i X4#r(lings ranging from 
"Dial-a-Joke" (New York 976-3838) to 
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"The Why and How of Flossing Your 
Teeth" (Bufflao 855-3555, tape 301) 
As a follow-up exercise, the teacher 
might then ask straight-forward listening 
comprehension questions. For example, 
after calling a movie theatei recording, 
the teacher might ask, "What is ihv 
name of the movie playing next vveek^ 
. . . What's playing at the Theater 
today? \Vh'M tune does the movie 
begin''^" 

Additional follow-up exercises can be 
done using the tape made in class of the 
phone recording. For example, dialing 
the weather forecast might yield some- 
thing like the following in rapid binned 
peech "The Boston area forecast calls 
for'sunny skies today and toin{)rrovv with 
a 10^ chance of rain through Tuesday 
night " Having recorded the forecast in 
tlass, the teacher can then replay the 
first phrase and ask the students to le- 
peat what they have just heard. It will 
l)e difficult to do, but as each student 
contributes his (fr her knowledge, the 
group will eventually be able to recreate 
most of the recorded weather report. 
Even in advanced classes, there will 
usually be a word or phrase which no 
one in the tlass can decipher despite 
several repetitions of the tape. The 
teacher can then explain the word oi 
phrase. Once everyone lit the class un- 
derstands the sentence, the teacher can 
have the students write it in the form ol 
a dictation exercise. Such follovv-np ex- 
ercises help the students develop their 
ability to guess the nieaning of distorted 
and difficult sentences Stmlents can be 
trained to understand most of a phone 
conversation even if only half of llie 
individual words and phrases are deci- 
pherable, the rest being sheer guesswork. 

After llie students feel comfortable 
with the ainphficatioii and recording de- 
vues, they can try a real conversation. .\ 
safe phone call for a beginner might be 
to ask how late a store stavs open (Cul- 
tural note Many foreign students ( onie 
from countries where business hours .ire 
strictly regulated by law. If these stu- 
dents are recent arrivals, they may not 
l)c aware of the fact that not all Amer- 
ican businesses open and close simul- 
taneously aiul they may think such a 
phone inquiry is ruliculons. ) Another 
lion -anxiety- producing call is to the post 
office to find out about the postage on 
a letter to a foreign country. Students 
will hf^ very reluctant at first to come 
forward and carry on a phone conversa- 
tion for fear they will make fools of 
themselves in front of their classmates, 
It is therefore a good idea to begin with 
the most aggressive member of the class. 

Intermediate and ^'Ivanced students 
can practice more involvd types of 
phone calls where the conversation 
might take on any imaginable dirjetion, 
such as calling an airline, Imjs terminal, 
or AMTRAK for fares and scheduling 
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information. Calls alxmt jobs, apart- 
iiients» or used cars advertised in die 
paper can be made, as vvell as calls to 
banks to inquire about a loan Or check- 
ing account. If one of the students in 
the class needs to make an appointment, 
he or she might be invited to do so by 
phone in front of his classmates. In short, 
any kind of call which has to be made 
as a part of everyday life can !)e prac- 
ticed 111 an ESL class. 

With many types of calls, it is im- 
possible to prepare students for all of 
the unfamiliar words and phrases which 
they might encounter. They should be 
ready with a phrase like, ' I'm .sorry. I 
don't understand you. Can you speak 
more slowly? " Upon hearing this phrase, 
most people at the other end of the line 
will begin to speak even more slowly 
than most ESL teachers do. The voca- 
bulary and syntax often remain, how- 
ever, just as baffling to the student, so 
that it may become necessary for -the 
teacher to nitervene. For example, a stu- 
dent (ailing about an ad for an apart- 
ment heard the following at lightning 
speed: "The brokers are all tied up at 
the moment Can I put you on hold?" 
She asked tg liave the iiiuivibled blur re- 
peated, hut she still couldn't understand 
"broken", "tied up ", and "put on hold", 
all new vocabulary to her At this poinl 
It became necessary for the teacher to 
))ail hf.r out and write on the boartl. 
Can yon wait?" Her face lit up and she 
replied. No, that's O.K. I'll call later." 
After she hung up, her classmates ap- 
plauded and cheered, as often happens 
after the tension of a foreign laiignag<' 
phone call. The aforementioned follow- 
up exereises were then done, based on 
the tape recording of the conversation. 

Live phone conversations practiced in 
class are a useful way to break up the 
potential monotony of a language class. 
Such conversations help the students 
learn the vocabulary necessary for sur- 
vival in the new coentry by bringing the 
real world into the classroom. 



HA\'E YOU EVER STOPPED TO 
THINK ABOUT THIS? 

(Occasionally the TESOL NEWSLET- 
TER and IT WORKS receive manu- 
scripts iihich analyze lonf^uage or ex- 
press observations about the task of 
/cflrnmg English. These observations 
s'ccm to focus on vocabulary, grammar, 
and usage, hut contributions need not be 
Umited to these areas. Below is a sample 
of what we mean. 

ROOMS 

from Raymond Criffith 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
There are: 

Rooms to start up in 
Rooms to start out in 
Rooms to start over in 

Ccpfinucd on next page 
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ROOMS Continued from %age 19 

Rooms to lie in * 

Rooms to lie about in 

Rooms to be lied to a!)out being bed 

about in 
RLoms to lay away in 
Rooms to lay up in 
Rooms to lay over ni 
Rooms to be low in 
Rooms to be about being laid up in 
R(H)ms to be put in 
Rooms to be put up in 
R(K)ms to be put up to in 
Rooms to be put up with in 
J^ooms to be put up with for putting on 

in 

R(K>ms to Ix* put down in for putting up 
with being put off in putting forth in 

Rooms to turn in in 

R(K)ins to be turned in in 

R(K)ms to be turned on in 

Rooms to Ik? turned around in 

Rooms to be turned down in 

Rooms to be turned over to in 

R(K)ms to be overturned in 

R(X)ms to turn away in when being turn- 
ed off in 

Rooms to be turned upon in for turning 

4ip turned out in 
Rooms to hold b;|ck in 
Rooms to hold in in 
Rooms to hold out in 
R(X)nis to hold on in 
R(K)ms to hold forth on in about being 

held off in 
Room.s to be held down in 
Rooms to be upheld in 
Rooms to withhold in when being held 

up in 
Rooms to sit up in 
Rooms to sit down in 
R(Kmis to be set down in 
Rooms to sit about in 
Rooms to set about in 
Rooms to set out in 
Rooms to sit in on in 
Rooms to be set aside in 
Rooms to be set upon in 
Rooms to sit up in to be set off in 
R(x)ms to be set back m for sitting out 

in 

Rooms to be set up in for being sat on 

in for sitting back in 
Rooms to be upsft in 
Rooms to give in 
Rooms to give in in 
Rooms to take in in 
Roams to be taken in in 
Rooms to be mistaken in 
Rooms to be mistaken about in 
Rooms to take over in 
Rooms to be overtaken in 
Rooms to take up with in 
Rooms to be taken up on in 
Rooms to give in in about being taken 

up in ^ 
Rooms to give over to being taken on in 
Rooms to be taken off on in for being 

given away in 
Rooms to give up in. 
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TNf illf4MfNG Of "iiUffP": 
nAQWIG DICnONAlY USE 

by Inez Marquez 
University of Florida 

A 'Tiand" is that part of the human 
• anatomy attached at the wrist to the 
lower arm and having four fingers and 
a thumb. Right? Well, think again as 
you read these sentences: 

1. Hand me the salt, please. 

2. I finally have a winnmg handl 

3. The audience gave her a big hand. 

4. Joe needs a new hired hand. 

5. The children are in good hands. 

6. Can I lend you a hand? 

7. Mom keeps some extra money on 
hand. 

Obviously the. above definition is inap- 
propriate for these sentences. A look at 
the Longman Dictionary of Contempo- 
rary English reveals fifty-four definitions 
under the entry "hand," It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the learner of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language ^nds diction- 
ary definitions confusing and the English 
language capricious. 

Rather than banning the dictionary 
from the classroom, the teacher of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language should guide 
students m its proper use. The dictionary 
can become a valuable aid for self 
instruction The following steps have 
proven successful with my students and 
may he useful in your own classroom. 

First, don't assume your students know 
the alphabet. It must he taught. Even 
when the students' native writing system 
is similar to that of English. Moreover, 
students should distinguish between the 
'name** of a letter and its "sound." 
Before mtroduc .g the alphabet the 
teacher should be sure the students 
understand its usefulness. This aware- 
ness can he fostered by havmg students 
name instances in which knowledge of 
the alphabet is useful, such as spelling 
your name over the telephone or finding 
a name in the telephone directory. 

Second, give students practice in al- 
phabetizing words by their first letter, 
as in "busy, clean, delicate, elegant," to 
alphabetizing by the fourth or fifth let- 
ter, as in "immature, immediate, immi- 
grant, immoral.'* 

Third, create awareness of the mul- 
tiple meanings of words. Have students 
go through the dictionary to find the 
number of definitions entered under such 
words as "hand," "head," and "light." 
Students may also look at a dictionary 
of their native language to note how 
words in their own language also have 
multiple meanings. 

Fourth, create awareness of the mul- 
tiple grammatical functions a word can 
play. The use of a nonsense word in 
sentences such as the following will help j 
students understand these differences: l- 

k 
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1. Mrs. Elbers is a famous hlurp. 

2. Mrs. Elbers will hlurp in the 
opera. 

3. Mrs. Elbers has a blurp in her 
apartment window. 

, 4. The hlurp drink helped me go to , 
sleep. 

5. The mother hlurped the baby to 
sleep by telling him a story. 

6. The unhlurply sound of the train 
is heard in the distance. 

The teacher should help students note 
the context clues and affix clues which 
indicate the grammatical function of the 
nonsense word. 

Fifth, once students are conscious of 
the multiple grammt.tical functions of a 
word, direct students to find the appro- 
priate meaning of words. To do this they 
must first identify the words grammati- 
cal function in a sentence and then find 
the most appropriate meaning in the 
given context. Thus for the nonsense 
Word "blurp" the teacher may provide 
the following definitions: 

Murp 11. 1. a tropical song bird of 
the South Pacific 

2. the song of this bird 

3. a person who sings with 
great ability 

Vt 4. to sing beautifully 

5. to calm a person with 
one's voice 
adj. 6. musical 

7. * having a calming effect 

In the first sentence, "Mrs. Elbers is a 
famous hlurp** since "blurp" is a noun, 
definitions four through seven can be 
disregarded. Of the first three definitions, 
number three is the most appropriate 
for this context. The teacher continues 
with this procedure with each of the 
remaining examples. Additional practice 
should he given with other nonsense 
v ords before students use the dictionary 
to find the meaning of English words. 
Students may then proceed to find the 
meanmg of words in sentencejf such as 
those presented for the word "hand." 

(from Gulf Area TESOL Newsletter, 
Summer 1980) 
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UUNING JSl FROM SHOGUN 

by Andreas J. Martin 

' Adult Education Resource Center 
jersey City, \] 

NBC-TV recently provided the tele\i- 
sion Mewinji audience \vith an inteusne 
bi-linijual hi-cultnral exptrienci- For 
tuehe hours, stretchinj; ()\(t fi\e e\e- 
ninus. the niuM-series Shoffun was aired 
Watchuiji the program ga\e ine several 
insights into lan«iaaue teaching learnnitj 
Blackthorne, a 17th tentiiry Enghsh- 
num. gets marooned in medu\a] Japan, 
and (iin'cklv disaners that the language 
and tiilture are totally alien to his own 
flis nev. circmnstanees force hiin to ad- 
inst and adapt or die, a feehng not un- 
knou'fi to iininigrants and rehmees com- 
ing to th«' I lilted States. 

At least li.df the dialogue of Sfio^uu 
IS m Japanese, with almost no snh-titles 
Xieu-ers share Hlackthonn^'s hcAvilder- 
nient when he hears Japanese all around 
hnn It is refreshing to hear Japanese 
people speaking their own lantjnage \u 
an AnierKan inoMC. I am reminded of 
all those war ino\ies when* th(* had gu\s 
speak Kiiglish. regardless of their nation 
alit\. or "spaghetti*' westtrtis where the 
Indians speak Italian 
S 



In the story, Yahu. a Japanese war- 
lord, rea)gni/es the imp<>rtaiice of learn- 
ing JSL {Japanese as a Second Lan 
i^iiagtM He gives Blackthorue, reiialned 
Anjin-san, six months to learn the lan- 
guage. Val)u leaves Anjin-san in n \il 
laue and tells hiin that the villagers aie 
responsible for helping and teaching hiin 
to leani Japanese. Anjin-san discovers 
that if he fails to learn Japanese, the vil- 
lage will be bunied. but first Yabu will 
crucify every man, woman and child in 
the village. Yabu reminds me of some 
program directors and school principles 
I have known. He seems to know a lot 
alxMit motivation 

As a language teach'-r, I immediately 
wanted to know what level of compe- 
tency Yabu would accept at the end of 
tb«' allotted tune Alas, we never find 
out. because Anjin-san goes to Lord 
^abu and tells bun that he cannot bear 
the n'sponsil)iijtv of bav uig the lives of 
the villagers ol his head If Yabu will 
not rescind his decree, he, Anjin-san. will 
be forced to kill hunself. Yabu, m true 
bureaucratic form, tells him that the 
order cannot })e taken })ack. Just as 
Anjin-san is about to plunge the dagger 
into h>s own uuts. Yabn's samurai leaps 
to pull It awav Yabu r-lents and tells 
Anjin-san that however tnuch fSL be 



leanis will be all right, and that the vil- 
lage will be spared. I wonder hovv many 
JSL and ESL students eome to learn 
language feeling responsible for their 
"village"? 

Anjin-san finally does leam Japanese 
by one of the oldest, tried and true 
methodologies, from his lover. She re- 
minds hini. "To speak Japanese, you 
have to think Japa ese/' Wise words. 

Shogun also verified, in my mind, the 
notion of language learning through lis- 
tening comprehension as espoused by 
Palmer. Asher, Winitz, et al Watching 
Shofiun two to three hours a night for 
five nights provided a heavy dose of the 
Japanese language. Viewers were able 
to identify with Anjin-sans progress in 
learning JSL. I found myself learning 
along with him. 

In The Learnahles, a set of materials 
designed to feach English through lis- 
tenii;^ c<.»iiprehcnsion, the learner sees 
and hears language spoken systemati- 
cally and recycled in a range of contexts. 
In S/if>g«;i, V leaver: uadenvent the same 
process. By the second night I was con- 
sciously trying to figure out the Japanese 
words and expressions Anjin*san had 
learned to use. If I missed some, it did 
not bother ine because I knew he would 
be using them again. 

To NBC for giving us a most inter- 
esting crosseultural experience. I say 
"Domo. NBC-sun." 
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